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“AT  DOW  JONES  NEWSWIRES,  WE  NEEDED  TO 
IMMEDIATELY  AUTOMATE  AND  IMPROVE  OUR 
CUSTOMER  SUPPORT  OPERATIONS.  SO  WE 
CHOSE  SALESFORCE. COM'S  ONLINE  CUSTOMER 
RELATIONSHIP  MANAGEMENT  SOLUTION. 

IN  LESS  THAN  30  DAYS,  OUR  ORGANIZATION 
REDUCED  RESPONSE  TIMES  AND  DRAMATICALLY 
IMPROVED  SERVICE  QUALITY.  NO  SOFTWARE  OR 
HARDWARE  TO  BUY.  JUST  GREAT  CUSTOMER 
RELATIONSHIPS.” 


-  Kellie  Wilson,  Dow  Jones  Newswires 


salesforce.com 

Online  CRM 


To  see  how  your  company  can  benefit 

go  to  www.salesforce.com  or  call  1-800 -NO  SOFTWARE. 

MARKETING  I  SALES  I  CUSTOMER  SUPPORT 


©  2000  salesforce.com.  All  rights  reserved. 


go  to 

M  A  R  K  E  T  I  N 


NO  NEW  HARDWARE.  NO  NEW  SOFTWARE.  JUST  PROVEN 
RELIABILITY,  SECURITY  AND  SCALABILITY  THAT  NOW 
EMPOWER  OVER  340  PROFESSIONALS  WORLD-WIDE.” 

Lew  Epstein 
Vice  President 
North  America  Sales 
Adobe  Systems 


To  see  how  your  company  can  benefit 

www.saIesforce.com  or  call  1-800 -NO  SOFTWARE. 
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Verizon  Enterprise  Solutions 


Take  a  closer  look  at  Verizon  Enterprise  Solutions,  and  you’ll  be  amazed  at  what  you’ll  find.  A  proven  company  with  more 
than  80  years  of  industry  experience.  A  complete  portfolio  of  end-to-end  networking  products  and  services.  And  the  people 
who  can  help  customize  a  solution  that’s  right  for  your  business.  It’s  all  here.  And  it’s  changing  the  face  of  enterprise  networking. 


verizon.com/enterprisesolutions 

Long  Distance  service  provided  only  wneto  authorized.  Not  all  services  available  in  all  areas.  ©2001  yerteGn;  Communications. 
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ANNOUNCING 

A  RADICAL  IDEA 

IN  CONNECTED 
INTEGRATED  CRMs 

CONNECTED 
INTEGRATED  CRM. 


Putting  your  customer  on  a  pedestal  is  a  nice  concept.  Putting  your 
customer  at  the  center  of  your  entire  operation  is  a  breakthrough.  And  at  the  center 
of  it  all  is  mySAP™  CRM.  The  first  and  only  CRM  solution  that  integrates  seamlessly 
in  real  time  with  all  of  your  existing  business  processes  —  from  inventory  control  to 
data  warehousing  to  marketing  to  product  development  to  finance  to... well,  you 
decide.  It  all  leads  to  increased  customer  value  and  back-end  efficiency.  But  then,  we 
said  this  was  radical,  didn't  we?  Visit  sap.com  for  details. 
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Cover  Story 

SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT  I  78 


Raymond  Dury,  co-CIO, 
Ameritrade 


Bill  Crowell,  CIO, 
Meredith  Corp. 


Greg  Seyk,  CIO, 
VisionQuest 


Let’s  Stop  Wasting  $78  Billion  a  Year 


Analysts  estimate  that  American  businesses  end  up  spending  billions  for  software  that  doesn’t  do  what  it’s 
supposed  to.  Some  CIOs  are  tired  of  playing  the  sap  and  are  beginning  to  take  action.  By  Meridith  Levinson 
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E-MAIL  MANAGEMENT 

How  to  Tame  the  E-Mail  Beast  I  84 

E-mail  management  is  principally  a  people  issue,  not  a  technical 
one.  Read  tips  from  CIOs  on  how  to  get  the  message  out  to  your 
employees.  By  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul 

COLLABORATIVE  COMPUTING 
Nobody  to  Play  With  I  94 

The  VP  of  IT  at  the  Goldman  Industrial  Group  of  Vermont 
thought  his  suppliers  would  jump  at  the  chance  to  collaborate 
electronically.  Two  years  and  millions  of  dollars  later,  he’s  still 
waiting  for  a  partner.  By  Ben  Worthen 

r-  "IT'S  A  MAGICAL  TIME 

JS'i  ^  ^  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 

NOW  THAT  WE  HAVE  SO 
MUCH  COMPUTING  POWER 
AND  STORAGE  CAPACITY.” 

WimLS  FI  -Robert  Dinerstein. 

MarTl!  senior  research  scientist, 

SeHBB  Aventis  Pharma  114 


CAREER  MOVES 
You  Go  First  I  100 

Tread  carefully:  Being  the  first  CIO  a  company  has  ever  had  can 
be  perilous — or  it  can  be  a  career-defining  opportunity. 

By  Eric  Berkman 

WIRELESS  TECHNOLOGY 

Will  You  Still  Love  It  Tomorrow?  I  108 

Getting  a  wireless  program  to  work  today  is  no  problem.  Living 
with  it  tomorrow  is  another  matter.  Here’s  how  to  do  it. 

By  Ben  Worthen 

BIOINFORMATICS 

Drug  Companies  on  Speed  I  114 

The  marriage  of  IT  and  medical  research  may  be  just  what  tradi¬ 
tional  pharmaceutical  companies  need  to  survive  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  field.  By  Stephanie  Overby 
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FOR  TODAY 

Delicious  eBusiness  Infrastructure  Management  Solutions 

—————— -—-I  Chefs  Network  &  System  Management  Solutions 


NO  MATTER  WRIT 
YOUR  INFRASTRUCTURE 
MANAGEMENT  NEEDS  ARE, 

WE  HAVE  SOLUTIONS 
THAT  WILL  SATISFY 
YOUR  APPETITE. 


Open  24  hours. 
Every  day. 

ENSURING  OPTIMAL 
DELIVERY  OF  SERVICE. 


CALL  YOUR  CA 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

orvisitca.com 

FOR  OUR  SPECIALS. 


Network  and  Systems  Management - - - - Market  Price 

Service  Level  Management  . . . .. Market  Price 

Performance  Management . . . . — . —  Market  Price 


Advanced  Network  Operations  - - 

Automated  Operations  Management 

. . . . Market  Price 

Entrees 

H0t  IT  Resource  Management  Solutions 

"Friplfi  OfiCjCfif' Database  Management  Solutions 

. Market  Price 

Web  Infrastructure  Solutions  from 

The  Grill 

. Market  Price 

Management  for  MQ  Series . . . . 

. Market  Price 

Tasty 


Application  Management 


Application  Management  for  ERP  . . . . . . Market  Price 

♦  Management  for  SAP  ♦  Management  for  PeopleSoft 

Application  Management  for  GroopWare - - - ....  Market  Price 

♦  Management  for  Lotus  Note*  ♦  Management  for  Exchange 
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Unicenter 

THE  BEST  INFRASTRUCTURE  MANAGEMENT  SOFTWARE. 
AVAILABLE  A  LA  CARTE.  BON  APPETIT. 


In  infrastructure  management,  no  two  appetites  are  alike.  That's  why  Unicenter  lets  you  choose 
only  the  components  you  need,  just  when  you  need  them.  Of  course,  it's  also  still  available  prix 
fixe.  Regardless,  the  individual  elements  will  work  together  seamlessly.  So  you  can  build  end-to-end 
infrastructure  management  solutions  for  your  business  without  biting  off  more  than  you  can  chew. 


Computer  Associates™ 


HELLO  TOMORROW  WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES  THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS" 


ca.com/unicenter 


©2001  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 
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R.O.  I. 

RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT  OR  REALLY 
OUTSTANDING  INFRASTRUCTURE? 


BUSINESS.  It's  all  about  return  on 
investment.  Think  about  it.  There's  a 
finite  amount  of  money  available.  If  it 
runs  out,  game  over.  And  if  you  make  a 
sizable  IT  investment  in  your  company, 
you'll  want  to  see  a  return. 

But  where’s  the  “sweet  spot*’?  What’s 
the  optimal  investment?  Under  invest  and 
you  run  the  risk  that  your  infrastructure 
(the  hardware,  software  and  services 
underlying  your  business)  won’t  he  able 
to  manage  demand.  Over  invest  and  you 
waste  capital.  Wads  of  it.  You  need  help 
striking  that  magic  balance  and  finding 
the  optimal  investment  to  help  your 
business  prosper. 

Of  course,  you  can  attain  convincing 
returns  by  simply  cutting  costs.  But,  then 
again,  you  could  deploy  our  Return  on 
Web  Investment  (ROWI)  methods  to 


provide  a  framework  for  evaluating  your 
investments.  Designed  by  IBM  Global 
Services,  they  make  measuring  intangibles 
possible  and  help  thousands  of  companies 
tackle  difficult  infrastructure  investment 
questions  every  day. 

Will  moving  a  segment  of  your  business 
online  impact  sales?  Will  streamlining 
your  investments  allow  your  company  to 
implement  processes  faster?  ROWI  can 
provide  the  answers. 

So  whatever  your  individual  needs, 
IBM,  together  with  our  Business  Partners, 
will  help  you  balance  your  spending  and 
find  black  ink  sooner  than  you  think.  For 
more  information,  call  800  426  7080  (ask 
for  invest)  or  visit  ibm.com/e-business/roi 
for  our  latest  white  paper,  to  help  you 
determine  the  ideal  way  to  finance  your 
e-husiness  infrastructure. 


Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  ©2001  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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COMPANIES  TO  WATCH  I  128 

Peri  bit:  From  gene  research  to  network 
performance  management. 

UNDER  DEVELOPMENT  I  130 

John  Seely  Brown:  Online  universities 
need  more  real-world  activities. 
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Marrying  content  and  technology — why 
content  is  still  king. 

Net  effects — the  changing  role  of  the 
systems  administrator. 

FROM  THE  PUBLISHER  I  146 

When  it  comes  to  Windows,  you’d  better 
buy  now  or  you’ll  pay  later. 


TRENDLINES  I  30 

Real-time  golf  data;  Cow  chips;  Irresistible 
spam;  GE’s  still  growing.  And  more 

WASHINGTON  WATCH  I  34 

FBI:  Cybercrime  is  still  a  priority. 

OFF  THE  SHELF  I  40 

Judo  Strategy  and  Tempered  Radicals; 
Book  Talk;  CIO  best-sellers 

HOT  SEAT  I  58 

YOUR  GUIDE  TO  MANAGING 

Balancing  Act:  Are  friendly  work-life 
practices  mere  recruiting  and  retention 
tools,  or  do  CIOs  get  to  have  a  life  too? 

By  David  T.  Gordon 

MANAGEMENT  BRIEFS  I  62 

Negotiation  skills:  How  to  practice 
for  more  successful  negotiations. 

HANDS  ON  I  64 

Software  Insanity:  Break  out  of  the 
software  development  cycle  chaos. 


REVISIT  I  132 

After  a  decade  of  deafness,  speech  recogni¬ 
tion  interfaces  are  ready  to  listen. 

PREDICTIONS  I  132 

IT  spending  remains  strong — believe  it! 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  I  18 

By  Abbie  Lundberg 


OPINION  I  136 

CIO  CONFIDENTIAL 

Why  are  vendors  marketing  impossibilities 
instead  of  real  technologies? 

By  Anonymous 


INBOX  I  22 

Reader  feedback 
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‘There  is  a  need  to  rebuild  infrastructure, 
to  upgrade  information  systems  and  to 
upgrade  procedures  to  integrate  modern 
technology.  Every  FBI  manager  and  every  agent 
needs  to  be  computer  literate.” 


-Robert  Mueller,  FBI  director 
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The  Truth  About  Web  Services 


IONA  Live  Video  Webcast  Series 


Call  it  a  groundswell.  Call  it  a  revolution.  Web  Services  are  the  future  of  application  integration— and  will 
give  rise  to  the  next  generation  of  B2B,  Enterprise  Application,  and  Business  Process  Management  solutions. 

Starting  September  20, 2001,  IONA  will  present  a  weekly  series  of  live  video  webcasts  on  Web  Services.  The  sessions  will 
be  educational  presentations  by  members  of  lONA's  team  of  experts. 


Topics  include: 

•  Web  Services  for 
Enterprise  Integration 

•  Business  Collaboration 
and  Web  Services 

•  Infrastructure  for  Web  Services 

•  Java,  J2EE,  and  Web  Services 

•  ebXML  and  Web  Services 

•  Preparing  Your  Enterprise 
for  Web  Services 


•  Bridging  Microsoft  .NET  and 
Java  Web  Services 

•  RosettaNet  and  Web  Services 

l 

•  EDI  and  Web  Services 

•  Web  Services  Standards  Evolution 

•  Architecting  Web  Services 

•  Web  Services  and 
Component  Technologies 


Speakers  include: 

David  Frankel 

Chief  Consulting  Architect 

Klaus-Dieter  Naujok 

Chief  Scientific  Officer 
Chair  of  ebXML 

Eric  Newcomer 

VP,  B2Bi  Product  Development 

Chair  of  the  OTS  RTF 

Michael  Rosen 

Chief  Enterprise  Architect 

John  Rymer 

VP,  Product  Marketing 

Founding  analyst  of  Giga  Information  Group 


Steve  Vinoski 

Chief  Architect  and  VP,  Platform  Technologies 
Co-author  of  "Advanced  C0RBA  Programming 
with  C++" 


Media  Sponsors: 

CTOl 

WEEK  World 
WebServices  -  journal 

Corporate  Sponsors: 


Register  online  at 

www.iona.com/ws-webcasts 


IONA 


Total  Business  Integration™ 


See  more  of  your  ideas. 

Less  of  your  monitor. 

Introducing  the  world’s  first,  most  complete  line  of  thin-frame  options  from  the 
best-selling  brand  of  flat  panel  monitors.  More  picture.  Less  frame.  Nothing  to  distract 
you  from  amazing  color  and  clarity,  or  take  away  from  edge-to-edge  flicker-free  viewing. 

At  just  18.5  mm  per  side,  it’s  the  industry’s  thinnest  frame.  Plus,  the  Multisync®  LCD1850X, 

LCD1550X,  LCD1550M  and  LCD1550V  offer  a  choice  of  sizes  and  colors;  touchscreen  and 
protective  glass  technologies;  height-adjustable  stands;  portrait  and  landscape  viewing; 
and  an  endless  array  of  multimedia  options.  And  their  sleek  designs  provide  virtually 
seamless  viewing  in  multi-monitor  applications. 

So  broaden  your  horizons.  Choose  Ambix™  for  digital/analog  dual  input  technology 
that  ensures  long-term  compatibility.  XtraView+™  for  wide  angle  viewing.  OmniColor™ 
technology  for  precise  color  values.  Or  LiquidView™  for  high-resolution  readability. 

It’s  innovation  that  lets  you  see  more  of  what  you  want.  Less  of  what  you  don’t. 

Learn  more  at  www.necthinframe.com  or  call  888-NEC-MITS. 

SEE  mOQE. 

NEC  is  the  #1  best-selling  flat  panel  monitor  brand  according  to  data  from  the  Stanford  Resources,  Inc. 

Flat  Panel  Monitrak  Qi  ’01.  MultiSync  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Ambix,  XtraView+,  OmniColor  and 
LiquidView  are  trademarks  of  NEC-Mitsubishi  Electronics  Display  of  America,  Inc. 

©2001  NEC-Mitsubishi  Electronics  Display  of  America,  Inc. 

All  rights  reserved.  Simulated  images  in  monitors. 


NEC/MITSUBISHI 

NEC-MITSUBISHI  ELECTRONICS  DISPLAY 


5  days,  5  columns 

MONDAY  Tech  Tact:  New  Tools  for  New  Jobs  Technology  Editor 
Christopher  Lindquist  on  what’s  coming  and  what  it’s 
good  for.  www.cio.com/online/techtact 


•*  . 

■ 


Lindquist 


TUESDAY  CIO  Radio 

Listen  in  as  Web  Writer  Danielle  Dunne  talks  with 
notable,  quotable  experts  on  critical  IT  issues. 

www.cio.com/radio 


WEDNESDAY  Metrics 

Web  Writer  Jon  Surmacz  finds  the  industry  num¬ 
bers  that  matter  from  the  country’s  most  rep¬ 
utable  analysts,  www.cio.com/metrics 

THURSDAY  Sound  Off 

Lor  opinion  on  managerial,  political  and 
ethical  dilemmas  that  confront  CIOs  daily,  read  Executive  Web  Editor 
Martha  Heller’s  column  and  join  the  debate,  comment.cio.com 


eM6v&rces 

EXECUTIVE  CAREER 
COUNSELOR 

Log  on  now  to  ask  Mark  Polansky,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Korn/Ferry 
International,  how  to  advance  your 
career,  www.cio.com/executive 

CIO  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

Discover  what  CIOs  think  about  work/life 
balance,  IT  value,  buying  decisions  and 
more.  Each  month,  Research  Editor 
Lorraine  Cosgrove  Ware  presents  the 
highlights  from  surveys  answered  by  your 
peers,  www2.cio.com/research 

CIO  PRINTLINKS 

Go  to  Printlinks  to  find  archived  stories, 
Web-exclusive  reports  and  columns  that 
take  CIO  coverage  one  step  further. 

www.cio.com/printlinks 


FRIDAY  The  35  Cent  Consultant 

Questions  about  strategy?  Staffing?  Integration?  Executive  Editor  Derek 
Slater  gives  readers  advice  that’s  worth  every  penny,  www.cio.com/35cent 


CIO  WANTED 

Search  for  senior-level  IT  career  opportu¬ 
nities  by  location  and  job  title. 

jobs.cio.com 


Analyst  Corner 

Read  the  latest  reports 
from  Current  Analysis, 
Giga,  the  Hurwitz 
Group,  IDC,  Meta 
and  the  Robert 
Frances  Group. 
www.cio.com/analyst 


Events  Calendar 

Hundreds  of  events 
for  the  IT  professional 
who  wants  to  stay 
one  step  ahead  of  the 
competition. 
www.cio.com/events 


Reading  Room 

Browse  book  excerpts, 
reviews  and  author 
interviews  from  books 
that  are  changing 
the  way  we  think  about 
business. 

www.cio.com/books 


I  i'll 


JITHV1 1 !  1'IHl 

Find  daily  updates  on  the  state  of  business,  the  role  of  IT 
in  the  war  on  terror,  and  our  struggle  to  return  to  normalcy. 
In  addition,  we'll  present  special  features  on  subjects 
such  as  disaster  recovery  and  security,  as  well  as  Sound  Off 
and  polls  that  let  you  tell  us  what  you  think.  Find  it  all  at: 
www.cio.com/online/crisis.html 


CIO  DISCUSSIONS 

Feel  the  need  to  get  some  advice  from 
CIOs  and  colleagues?  Visit  the 
Discuss/CIO  Forums  section.  Registration 
is  free,  discuss.cio.com 

MOVERS  &  SHAKERS 

Curious  about  the  comings  and  goings  of 
your  fellow  executives?  Check  out  CIO's 
Movers  &  Shakers,  an  updated  log  of  per¬ 
sonnel  moves  in  the  high-tech  business 
community. 

www2.cio.com/CIO/movers.cfm 

QUICK  POLL 

Does  centralizing  IT  really  save  you 
money?  Do  your  bosses  pay  close 
enough  attention  to  IT?  Weigh  in  on 
these  issues  and  more  in  our  weekly 
Quick  Poll,  www.cio.com 
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©2001.  EDS  is  a  registered  mark  and  EDS  &  Design  and  EDS  Solved  &  Design  are  trademarks  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation. 


Stop  pretending  your  network  is  smarter  than  it  really  is. 


Listen  up:  EDS'  intelligent  Network  Foundation  wraps  voice,  video 
and  data  (including  e-mail)  into  one  supremely  smart  system. 
In  the  office  or  on  the  road,  our  latest  reliable  infrastructure 
service  is  flexible,  secure,  private  and  easy  to  access.  To  learn 
more  about  managing  the  complexities  of  the  digital  economy, 
call  888-889-1392  or  visit  www.eds.com/whatwedo. 


•Netcraft  2000— includes  Web  sites  running  on  previous  versions  of  Microsoft  Windows  and  Microsoft  Commerce  Server.  ©  2001  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  BizTalk  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  tte 


I 


Upper 

management  is  asking  for  the  moon:  quickly  and  cost-efficiently 
develop  a  site  that  offers  a  personalized  experience  for  customers 
and  partners.  In  the  past,  building-in  the  kind  of  robust  data  analytics 
you’re  being  asked  for  could  take  thousands  of  hours  (most  of  them 
yours).  But  now  there’s  help:  Microsoft  Commerce  Server  2000. 


Part  of  the  flexible  Microsoft  .NET  Enterprise  Server  family,  Commerce 
Server  2000  works  with  BizTalk™  Server  2000  and  SQL  Server™  2000 
to  offer  you  a  less  complicated  and  less  time-consuming  approach  to 
building  tailored,  effective  e-commerce  solutions.  For  example, 

Commerce  Server  2000  comes 
with  fully  functional  out-of-the- 
box  starter  sites,  and  pre-built 
applications  such  as  click 
stream  analysis,  to  help  you 
get  your  site  up  and  running  even  faster.  And  with  full  XML  support, 
seamless  data  transfer  moves  from  the  wish  list  to  the  “done"  list. 


MARKET  FACT 


According  to  Netcraft,  the 
leading  supplier  of  market 
intelligence  and  Web  server 
data,  more  e-commerce  Web 
site  solutions  are  built  on  the 
Microsoft  enterprise  e-commerce 
platform  than  on  any  other* 


So  go  ahead  and  build  the  effective  site  you’re  being  asked 
to  build,  and  still  manage  to  have  a  life.  To  find  out  more,  visit 
microsoft.com/commerceserver  Software  for  the  Agile  Business. 


Microsoft * 


ited  States  and/or  other  countries.  The  names  of  actual  companies  and  products  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


From  the  Editor 

lundberg@cio.com 


To  see  the  results  of 
our  CIO.com  survey  on 
business  software 
and  support,  go  to 

www.  cio.  com/printlinks. 


CIOs 

Unite! 

THESE  DAYS,  with  the  economy  faltering  and  so 
many  things  uncertain,  technology  investments  are 
being  scrutinized  to  a  degree  never  seen  before. 
CEOs  and  CFOs  are  demanding  real  value — deliv¬ 
ered  upon  payment — for  their  IT  investments. 
They’re  sick  and  tired  of  paying  up  front  for  just  the 
promise  of  functionality.  I  know  of  at  least  three 
separate  efforts  to  collectively  influence  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  large  vendors  or  to  find  a  way  to  live  with¬ 
out  commercial  software  providers  at  all.  Some  of 
these  are  public.  Others  are  well-financed  private 
research  projects.  I’m  sure  there  are  more  perking 
around  the  country. 

As  soon  as  a  few  large,  high-profile  companies 
figure  out  how  to  run  their  businesses  without  the 
help  of  one  of  the  800-pound  gorillas,  others  will 
follow  suit.  There’s  a  lot  of  frustration,  anger  and 
resentment  out  there.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the 
largest,  most  successful  software  companies  seem 
blind  to  the  real  feelings  of  their  customers.  But  as 
successful  as  they  may  be  today,  they’ll  need  to  seri¬ 
ously  reexamine  their  business  models  if  they  want 
to  still  be  in  the  game  when  this  shift  comes. 

CIOs,  for  their  part,  need  to  take  advantage  of 
this  window  of  opportunity  to  leverage  their 
buying  power.  They  should  work  together  to  send 
a  clear  message  to  the  industry  about  what  they 
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will  and  won’t  pay  for. 

There  is  still  much  work 
to  be  done  to  realize  the  full 
benefits  of  what  IT  has  to 
offer.  Translation  for  ven¬ 
dors:  There’s  still  a  whole 
lot  of  money  to  be  made. 

The  best  way  to  get  there  is 
for  CIOs  and  vendors  to 
work  together  to  develop 
products  that  solve  real 
problems  and  work  consis¬ 
tently  and  reliably. 

Senior  Writer  Meridith 
Levinson  explains  how 
we  got  into  the  current 
predicament  and  how  we 
might  get  out  in  our  cover 
story,  “Let’s  Stop  Wasting 
$78  Billion  a  Year,”  on  Page  78.  And  in  “A  Letter 
to  Our  Suppliers,”  on  Page  136,  our  CIO 
Confidential  author  issues  a  plea  to  vendors  to 
market  their  products  in  a  more  realistic  light — 
and  why  it’s  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  I  hope 


In  light  of  the  terrible 
events  of  Sept.  11, 
we  are  reexamining 
our  coverage  plans 
for  the  upcoming 
months.  Given  our 
long  lead  time,  this 
won’t  be  reflected  in 
print  until  our  next 
issue,  but  please  visit 
www.cio.com/online/ 
crisis.html  for  ongoing 
coverage.  We  also 
want  to  know  how 
things  have  changed 
for  you  in  your 
business,  given  all 
that’s  happened; 
please  write  to  me  at 
lundberg@cio.com. 


you  like  these  articles.  Please  let  me  know  what 
you  think  will  improve  the  quality  of  packaged  soft¬ 
ware  and  the  practices  of  the  software  industry. 
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www.xo.com 


When  large  companies  need 

Gigabit  Ethernet  services, 

who  do  they  turn  to?  A  data 

heavyweight.  With  XO™, 

provisioning  intervals,  bandwidth 

scalability  and  data 

transport  are  lightning  fast. 


CALL  TO  GET  CONNECTED  1-866-869-9696 


VOICE,  DATA  AND  WEB  FOR  BUSINESS 


©  Copyright  2001  XO.  All  rights  reserved.  XO  and  the  XO  design  logo  are  trademarks  of  XO  Communications,  Inc. 


pans 


LOU  DC  LOUD  (±0) 


The  world  is  unpredictable.  Your  Internet  operations  shouldn’t  be. 

Loudcloud  builds  reliable  infrastructures  for  companies  who  don’t  like  unnecessary  risk. 
USATODAY.com,  adidas  and  FoxSports.com  count  on  us 
to  keep  them  up  and  running  every  day. 

Visit  www.loudcloud.com/reliable  or  call  866-259-1550. 


LOUDCLOUD" 

Seriously  Reliable  Internet  Operations™ 


InBox 

Reader  Feedback 


It  is  interesting  to  note  how  dependent 
Cisco  is  on  its  automated  systems.  I  am 
surprised  to  see  that  Cisco  doesn’t  have 
a  risk  management  division  to  handle 
risks  related  to  downturns  in  the  econ¬ 
omy.  I  guess  they  didn’t  face  this  type 
of  downturn  before. 

Day  Veerlapati 

President  and  CEO 
SITech 
Chesterfield,  Mo. 
day@s2tech.com 

Investors  are  still  asking  why  CIO 
didn’t  write  this  article  a  year  ago. 

[Xilinx  CFO  Kris]  Chellam  argues 
about  macroeconomics  considerations. 
Again,  where  was  this  guy  before  the 
“Cisco  in  denial”  phase?  Hindsight  is 
always  20/20.  If  everybody  is  going  to 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback 
to  letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  or  clarity. 


CISCO  IN-DEPTH 

We  like  to  think  that  the  Internet-driven  world  is  some  different  type  of  beast.  But  alas, 
Cisco's  stumble  was  caused  by  a  sin  well  documented  throughout  the  thousands  of 
years  of  human  history.  The  executives  believed  their  own  propaganda.  The  genuine,  sin¬ 
cere  belief  of  indomitability  that  inevitably  arises  in  a  high-profile,  high-growth  company 
with  a  track  record  of  groundbreaking  success  is  predictable.  Athens,  GE,  IBM,  Rome, 
Sabre  (which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  former  employers  of  Cisco’s  new  CIO). ..the  list  is 
long.  All  went  through  a  phase  of  believing  that  they  were  indeed  the  best  in  the  world. 
They  fell  in  love  with  their  processes  and  their  awards,  they  failed  to  reexamine  their 
beliefs,  and  they  ultimately  paid  the  financial  price.  A  mature,  truly  skilled  and  savvy 
management  team  would  have  proactively  managed  the  culture  to  avoid  these  stumbles. 

Technology  at  fault?  Give  me  a  break.  Since  when  do  machines  and  software  think?  It’s 
relatively  easy  to  make  money  in  a  growth  market  with  a  decent  product.  Managing  effec¬ 
tively  over  time  is  the  real  blue-ribbon  test  of  the  giants. 

Kieran  Major  •  Senior  Consultant  •  MBC  •  Tulsa,  Okla.  •  kmajor@webzone.net 

dump  on  Cisco,  let  them 
ask  how  they  would  have 
done  it  differently? 

We  should  all  remem¬ 
ber  that  John  Chambers 
had  the  guts  to  stand  up 
three  weeks  after  his  rosy 
forecast  and  admit  to  the 
problem.  Maybe  if  other 
companies  (say  like 
Xerox)  did  that,  invest¬ 
ors  could  react  more 
positively. 

Dave  Mahadevan 

Executive  Vice  President 
Stoner  and  Associates 
Cincinnati 
mahadevan@fuse.net 

Your  article  on  Cisco  is  frank,  even  bru¬ 
tal.  However,  I  disagree  with  one  of 
your  precepts.  I  have  never  seen  a  large 
company  where  internal  managers  have 
a  better  shot  at  raising  tough  issues  than 
those  in  “outside”  outsourcing  compa¬ 
nies,  partners  or  consultants.  You  even 
gave  an  example  of  Cisco  partners  that 


did  not  toe  the  Cisco  rosy  line.  Ignor¬ 
ing,  even  hating,  whistle-blowers  is  the 
common  reaction  to  disloyal  employees 
who  do  not  fall  in  line  with  executive 
growth  forecasts.  The  whole  purpose  of 
outsourcing  is  to  create  entities  that 
have  more  of  a  vested  interest  in  success 
or  failure,  and  the  focus  and  where¬ 
withal  to  back  up  the  tough  decisions. 

If  Cisco  had  not  outsourced  manu¬ 
facturing  it  certainly  would  be  in  worse 
straits  than  it  is  now. 

Your  basic  premise  that  those  run¬ 
ning  the  helm  of  Cisco  did  not  grasp  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  forecasts — regard¬ 
less  of  the  sophistication  of  the  fore¬ 
casting  technology — can  be  applied  to 
any  business.  Having 


been  in  the  role  of  chief 
forecaster  for  one  of  the  largest  com¬ 
panies  in  the  world,  I  remember  that 
executives  not  only  did  not  want  to 
hear  about  downturns  or  negative  sce¬ 
narios,  they  couldn’t  hear  them.  What 
do  we  have  to  change  to  assist  the  hear¬ 
ing  impaired? 

Paul  Tiffany 

ElelpTeam 
CEO 
Tarzana,  Calif. 
ptiffany@helpteam.net 
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IS  YOUR  WEB  CONTENT  OUT  OF  CONTROL?  It’s  growing  larger  and  it’s  headed  your  way.  Business  content  generated  enterprise¬ 
wide  in  multiple  formats  that  needs  to  rapidly,  safely  become  Web  accessible. The  job  of  managing  and  publishing  it  all  on  the  Web  is  a  daily  disaster 
Enter  StellentThe  software  choice  of  the  titans  of  business  —  Merrill  Lynch,  Carrier  Corporation,  IKON  Office  Solutions  and  1 ,500  others.Take  back 
control.  Automatically  manage  content  for  your  business  Web  sites  and  enterprise  applications  without  changing  the  way  you  create  it.  Visit 
www.instant.stellent.com/twister  for  an  eye-opening  3-minute  demo.  g  y  |T  L  L  E  N  T™  FORMERLY  INTRANET  SOLUTIONS. 


BUSINESS  CONTENT  MANAGEMENT 


©  200 I  Stellent,  Inc.  Stellent  and  the  Stellent  logo  are  trademarks  of  Stellent,  Inc. 


MACRO 

It’s  the  power  of  Intel-based  servers.  It’s  thousands  of  components  from 
hundreds  of  suppliers,  coming  together  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
It’s  being  able  to  scale  fast  to  serve  multiple  customers,  suppliers  and 
partners  around  the  world.  It’s  massive  server  performance  without  mas¬ 
sive  hardware  costs.  To  find  out  how  to  optimize  your  supply  chain,  visit 
intel.com/ebusiness. 


® 


©2001  Intel  Corporation.  Intel  and  Xeon  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  lowest  TCO 
in  the  storage  industry? 

EMC,  FYI. 


We’re  doing  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  industry  to  lower  the 
Total  Cost  of  Ownership  of  storage  infrastructure. 


To  see  actual  case  studies  that  show  how  we’re  accomplishing 
that,  check  out  www.EMC.com/showme 


EMC2 

where  information  lives 
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ABOUT  APPLICATION  SERVERS. 

tUtt 


THE  STRAIGHT  GOODS  ON  APPLICATION  SERVERS. 


A 


Let's  start  with  a  little  unvarnished 
truth:  We  are  here  to  advocate  your 
acceptance  of  the  Sybase  Enterprise 
Application  Server  4.0  (affectionately 
known  as  EAServer)  as  the  singular  de 
facto  standard  for  your  enterprise.  This 
is,  after  all,  our  own  advertisement. 

That  said,  we  promise  to  tell  the  truth. 
We  won't  distort  any  of  the  facts.  We 
will,  however,  challenge  some  common 
misrepresentations  and  distortions. 

"WE’RE  MORE  J2EE  THAN 
THE  OTHER  GUYS." 

We  hear  this  one  a  lot.  We  assure  you 
it  is  pure  nonsense.  It’s  akin  to  being 
a  "little  bit  pregnant."  You  are  or  you 
aren't.  The  same  is  true  with  standards. 
It's  either/or.  Yes  or  no.  Utterly  binary. 

For  the  record:  Our  EAServer  is  100% 
compatible  with  J2EE.  In  fact,  we  were 
among  the  very  first  application  servers 
to  be  so  certified.  We 
also  support  C  and 
C++,  COM,  CORBA, 
and  of  course,  our 
own  PowerBuilder. 


You  simply  won't  find 
more  comprehensive 
support  for  the 
leading  technologies 
and  applications  most 
prevalent  in  e-Business  today. 


"AN  APP  SERVER  IS  ALL 
YOUR  e-BUSINESS  NEEDS.” 

Pure  delusion.  True,  an  app  server  can 
be  thought  of  as  the  integration  engine 
driving  your  e-Business. 

But,  it’s  still  just  one  component  of  your 
e-Business.  And  just  one.  Let's  not  forget 
the  development  tools,  the  adapters, 
DBMS  solutions,  wireless  servers  and  a 


The  reality  behind  application  server^ 
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host  of  other  components.  And  here's  the 
crunch:  the  ability  to  integrate  them. 
Anything  less  simply 
won't  carry  you  into  the 
future.  Sybase  provides 
all  these  components. 

Of  course,  EAServer 
runs  as  the  integration 
engine  unifying  these 
components  into  your 
company's  infrastructure. 

"CLUSTERING  WORKS  BUT  ONLY 
IN  ONE  PLACE  AT  A  TIME.” 

Any  true  24x7  e-Business  depends  upon 
availability.  And  the  most  certain  way 
to  ensure  availability  is  with  clustering. 
Now,  some  say  you  can  only  effectively 
cluster  in  one  place  at  a  time. 
Smart  thinking  until  an 
unexpected  power  outage 
brings  down  your  call  center's 
data  systems.  Others  say  you 
can  cluster,  but  only  one 
operating  system  at  a 
time.  Which  means 
you  can  never  throw 
an  NT  box  into  a 
Unix  cluster  or  vice 
versa.  We  beg  to 
differ  on  both  counts. 
EAServer  lets  you  cluster 
any  way  your  e-Business 
demands.  Even  if  that 
involves  the  clustering 
of  two  different  operating  systems  in 
two  different  geographical  locations. 

"IT'S  OUR  WAY 
OR  THE  HIGHWAY." 

This  is  usually  couched  in  somewhat 
softer  terms.  Something  like  this:  "Let's 
start  fresh.  Get  rid  of  everything  you've 
got.  Make  the  switch  over  to  our  stuff. 
And  welcome  to  the  New  World."  What 
this  always  translates  into  is  one  great, 
ugly  and  brutish  migration  nightmare. 


Avoiding  the  horror  of  this  is  one  of 
the  very  best  arguments  in  favor  of 
Sybase  EAServer. 


Not  only  do  we  guarantee 
that  we  will  make  all 
of  your  systems  work 
together,  we'll  show  you 
how  you  can  migrate  to 
your  new  technologies 
without  disrupting  your 
current  information  systems.  Or  your 
business.  Absolutely  no  pain.  Lots  of  gain. 

“OUR  BENCHMARKS 
MIRROR  YOUR  REALITY." 

What  happens  in  a  carefully  set-up 
study  to  prove  a  marketing  claim  is  the 
marketing  claim  gets  proven.  It’s  not 
rocket  science. 

We  do  benchmarks,  too.  We  just  got 
some  back  that  say  our  application 
server  is  faster  than  the  best-selling 
app  server  in  the  business-to-consumer 
market.  What's  the  real  impact  on  your 
business?  We  don't  know.  But  it's  reason 
enough  to  have  a  little  chat. 

GET  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH.  OR  AT 
LEAST  OUR  SIDE  OF  THE  STORY. 

We  believe  EAServer  deserves  your 
consideration.  We  won't  stretch  or 
distort  facts  to  convince  you  of  our 
viewpoint. 

But  we  would  like  to  give  you  all  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  our  case. 

Visit  www.sybase.com/truth.  Or  you  can 
call  1-800-8-SYBASE.  And  thanks  for 
letting  us  clear  the  air. 

I  Sybase 

Information  Anywhere' 


®2001  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


WORKS  BETTER  WHEN  EVERYTHING  WORKS  TOGETHER? 
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Edited  by  Sandy  Kendall 


See  the  Ball 


AN  INTENSELY  focused  man  in  pleated 
pants  stands  on  the  impossibly  plush  grass, 
peering  first  at  his  golf  ball  and  then  at  the 
distant  flag.  The  TV  announcer  murmurs, 
“He’s  147  yards  from  the  green  and  needs 
to  hit  it  to  the  back  left  corner  of  the  green — 
that’s  where  the  best  scores  on  this  hole  have 
come  from.” 

At  home  you’re  wondering,  “How  on 
earth  does  he  know  that?” 

He  knows  it  all  thanks  to  a  team  of  vol¬ 
unteers  who  walk  along  the  course  and  use 


lasers,  handheld  computers, 

IBM  laptops,  a  wireless  net¬ 
work  and  geographical  infor¬ 
mation  system  technology  to 
report  real-time  data  on  every 
shot  by  every  player  in  every 
tournament  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Golf  Association 
(PGA)  Tour. 

The  PGA  Tour  has  been 
working  on  this  new  sys¬ 
tem — called  ShotLink — for 
more  than  two  years  to 
enhance  golf  tournaments  for 
television  and  Internet  view¬ 
ers.  “ShotLink  allows  us  to 
tell  a  better  story  about  com¬ 
petition,”  says  Steve  Evans, 
vice  president  of  information 
systems  for  the  PGA  Tour. 

“We  have  250  more  stats — 
including  precise  distance 
and  accuracy  and  numbers 
on  who  the  best  putters  are 
from  15,  20  or  30  feet.” 

Volunteer  “walkers”  at 
each  hole  use  wireless  Palm 
devices  that  have  pull-down 
menus  to  relay  to  the  central  data  hub  spe¬ 
cific  information  about  each  shot:  the 
player’s  stance,  the  ball’s  lie  and  exactly 
when  each  ball  was  struck.  Other  walkers 
with  laser  pointers  also  relay  data  about 
where  shots  land,  and  this  data  is  combined 
with  data  from  the  geographical  informa¬ 
tion  system  to  determine  the  exact  location 
of  each  shot. 


Stewart  Cink  keeps  his  eye  on  the  ball  during  the  May 
2001  MasterCard  Colonial  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  where  he 
finished  11  strokes  behind  winner  Sergio  Garcia. 


The  PGA  Tour  planned  to  include  club 
selection  information  for  each  shot,  but  that 
idea  was  temporarily  shelved  when  caddies  and 
players  protested.  Some  secrets  of  the  game  are 
meant  to  stay  that  way. 

RESPONSES  OR  IDEAS  FOR  TRENDLINES? 
E-mail  Departments  Editor  Sandy  Kendall 
at  skendall@cio.com. 
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Numbers 

26  MILLION:  predicted  number  of 
digital  TV  sets  that  will  be  shipped  annu¬ 
ally  by  2005  84  MILLION:  approx¬ 
imate  number  of  broadband  users 
expected  by  the  end  of  2005  400 
MILLION:  estimated  number  of  inter¬ 
active  TV  users  by  2005 
Sources:  Cahners  In-Stat,  Butler  Group 
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01  all  th*  f>»ac«s  where  you  can 
improve  your  company, 
this  is  the  most  important  one 


With  the  pace  of  e-business  today,  swift  decision 
making  has  never  been  more  important.  Or  more 
challenging.  Yet  most  decision-support  software 
remains  too  narrowly  focused  on  one  discipline 
or  another  to  provide  a  broad  view  of  your  total 
organization.  But  with  e-Intelligenee  from  SAS, 
you  can  track  information  from  anywhere  across 
your  enterprise,  providing  the  framework  for  real 
performance  management.  1  Enabling  you  to  align 
your  company  around  common  goals.  Measure 
progress  daily,  even  hourly.  Deliver  information 
into  the  right  hands,  at  the  right  time.  And  make 
decisions  while  they  still  can  make  a  difference. 
For  more  details  about  how  e- Intelligence  from 
SAS  can  improve  your  company’s  performance, 
call  1-800-727-0025  or  stop  by  www.sas.com. 


T he  Power  to  Know, 
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Cow  Chips 


THE  BOTSWANA  Ministry  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  is  installing  the  largest  radio  fre¬ 
quency  ID  system  for  cattle  in  the  world. 
But  the  Gaborone-based  government 
agency  isn’t  taking  the  high-tech  road  sim¬ 
ply  to  lead  the  world  in  livestock  track¬ 
ing.  New  European  Union  (EU)  regula¬ 
tions  aimed  at  identifying  sources  of  dis¬ 
ease  require  that  exported  packs  of 
deboned  beef  be  traceable  from  packing 
plants  back  to  the  individual  animals  the 
meat  came  from,  with  that  information 
available  in  a  centralized  database.  And 
the  EU  is  Botswana’s  biggest  export  mar¬ 
ket  for  beef.  Manual  tagging  isn’t  practical 
for  the  remote  kraals  and  cattle  posts  in 
this  African  nation. 


Two  companies — AST  Botswana  in 
Gaborone  and  Inala  Identification  and 
Control  in  Midrand,  South  Africa — have 
contracted  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
to  design  and  implement  the  Livestock 
Identification  Trace-back  System  (LITS), 
which  will  eventually  monitor  4  million 
head  of  cattle.  A  pellet  containing  a 
transponder  chip  with  a  unique  ID  number 
is  inserted  into  the  animal’s  stomach.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  a  radio  frequency 
reader  to  scan  the  ID  number  and  relay  it 
to  a  field  computer.  In  addition  to  making 
Botswana  compliant  with  EU  regulations, 
the  LITS  system  also  makes  it  easier  to 
locate  lost  or  stolen  cattle,  improves  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  manage  disease  outbreaks  and  lowers 
costs  because  the  ID  pellets  can  be  recycled, 
according  to  ministry  officials. 

So  far,  the  ministry  has  rolled  out  a  data¬ 
base  for  the  system  and  has  begun  to  launch 
it  in  two  districts.  By  July,  75,000  head  of 


cattle  in  the  Kweneg  district  and  60,000  in 
the  Kgatleng  district  had  been  tagged.  A 
nationwide  rollout  is  expected  in  the  next 
two  years.  -Stephanie  Overby 


Maynard 


BY  DARRIN  BELL  AND  THERON  HEIR 
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IF  YOU  COULD  PRINT  WHILE  YOU  SCAN 
COPY  WHILE  YOU  E-MAIL, 

SCAN  WHILE  YOU  FAX, 

AND  DO  IT  ALL  WHILE  PRINTING 
UP  TO  3X  FASTER... 


■  The  Xerox  Document  Centre  family  of  network  multi-function  systems  saves  you  the  most  time  and  money  by  delivering 

1  unmatched  productivity.  Our  uniquely  intuitive  screens  make  it  easier  for  anyone  to  print,  scan,  copy,  fax  -  and  now, 

IP*  even  e-mail  documents  from  our  Document  Centre  consoles.  Document  Centres  are  fast  because  they're  intelligent.  So 
intelligent,  in  fact,  depending  on  the  Document  Centre  system  you  choose,  it  allows  you  to  use  different  functions  simultaneously  while 
printing  up  to  3X  faster  than  leading  competitors  in  its  class*  The  result  is  cost-crunching  productivity  that'll  have  everyone  smiling. 


SMILE.  NOW  VOU  CAN  LEARN  HOW  TO  LOWER  COSTS  AND  TAKE  YOUR  OFFICE  PRODUCTIVITY  TO  THE  NEXT  LEVEL  WITH  OUR  FREE 
"PLANNING  GUIDE  FOR  SENIOR  EXECUTIVES."'  TO  GET  YOURS,  CALL  1  800  ASK  XEROX,  EXT.369  OR  VISIT  WWW.XEROX.COM/SIMILE 

The  document  company 


XEROX 
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Washington  Watch 

Edited  by  Elana  Varon 


FBI:  Cybercrime 
Still  a  Priority 

IN  THE  AFTERMATH  of  the  Sept.  11 
terrorist  attacks  on  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  the  Pentagon,  government 
officials  say  they  will  continue  to  pursue 
policies  designed  to  protect  against 
cyberattacks.  At  the  FBI,  Director  Robert 
Mueller  is  expected  to  press  forward 
with  the  anti-cybercrime  plans  he  identi¬ 
fied  as  a  priority  at  his  confirmation 
hearing  in  July. 

“Just  because  we’re  working  hard  on 
the  terrorism  investigation  doesn’t  mean 
we’ll  let  our  other  top  priorities  be  neg¬ 
lected,”  Spokeswoman  Debbie  Weierman 
said  after  the  attacks. 

But  Mueller  has  his  work  cut  out  for 
him.  The  FBI  has  suffered  high-profile 
embarrassments  this  year.  A  recent  report 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  blamed 
inefficiency  and  understaffing  at  the  FBI- 
staffed  National  Infrastructure  Protection 
Center  for  poor  performance  in  predicting 
and  issuing  reports 
on  cyberattacks.  This 
past  spring,  after  offi¬ 
cials  uncovered  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages  of  un¬ 
disclosed  documents 
from  the  Oklahoma 
City  bombing  case, 
they  admitted  that  the 
FBI’s  computer  sys¬ 
tems  were  hopelessly  outdated. 

Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  (D-Vt.),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
oversees  the  FBI,  notes  that  the  bureau’s 
PCs  have  not  been  updated  for  more  than 
six  years,  and  thousands  are  so  old  they 
can’t  run  Windows-based  software.  Slow 
network  connections  and  ancient  data¬ 
bases  that  can’t  store  photographs  also 
hobble  the  agency,  he  says. 

That  antique  equipment  is  a  big  prob¬ 


lem,  according  to  Mueller.  “There  is  a  need 
to  rebuild  infrastructure,  to  upgrade  infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  to  upgrade  procedures 
to  integrate  modern 
agency  operations, 
he  said  at  the  July 
hearing.  “Every  FBI 
manager  [and]  every 
agent  needs  to  be 
computer  literate.” 

Mueller,  a  former 
U.S.  attorney  for 
Northern  California, 
plans  to  throw  FBI 
support  behind  cybercrime  investigation 
units  to  foster  cooperation  between  prose¬ 
cutors  and  FBI  agents.  But  for  Mueller  to 
succeed  in  his  new  role,  he  must  recognize 
there’s  only  so  much  the  government  can 
do,  says  Jim  Dempsey,  deputy  director 
at  The  Center  for  Democracy  &  Tech¬ 
nology,  a  nonpartisan  policy  organization. 
“The  FBI  can  be  very,  very  good  at  inves¬ 
tigating  crimes  after  they’ve  been  commit¬ 
ted,”  Dempsey  says.  “They  are  never  going 
to  be  trusted  as  a  repository  of  cyberthreat 
information  or  the  source  of  warnings  and 
alerts.”  Instead,  he  thinks  the  private 
sector  must  be  the  first  line  of  cyberdefense 
by  making  security  a  priority  in  systems 
design.  -Simone  Kaplan 

How  to  Promote 
E-Commerce 

SHOULD  THE  Bush  administration  do 
more  to  boost  private  sector  use  of  IT? 
That’s  one  question  quietly  raging  in 
Washington  policy  circles.  Prescriptions 
predictably  vary  according  to  ideology. 

The  government  should  actively  pro¬ 
mote  IT  to  boost  productivity,  according 
to  Robert  Atkinson,  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  Technology  &  New 
Economy  Project  at  the  Progressive  Policy 
Institute,  a  centrist  Democratic  think  tank. 


He  doesn’t  suggest  specific  policies  but 
says  the  feds  should  encourage  increased 
adoption  of  IT  in  industries  such  as  real 
estate,  education  and  health  care,  where 
technologies  like  smart  cards  and  wireless 
devices  could  increase  efficiency  and  cre¬ 
ate  usage  models  for  other  sectors.  (So  far, 
no  legislation  has  been  introduced  to  carry 
out  this  idea.) 

Meanwhile,  at  The  Progress  and 
Freedom  Foundation,  a  conservative  tech¬ 
nology  policy  think  tank,  Senior  Fellow 
Alan  Charles  Raul  says  the  government 
is  already  doing  enough  to  promote 
e-commerce  by  enacting  legislation  such  as 
last  year’s  bill  legalizing  electronic  records 
and  signatures.  “They  need  to  promote 
e-commerce  by  removing  barriers  to 
online  activities,  not  imposing  onerous  reg¬ 
ulations,”  he  says. 

To  date.  Congress  has  maintained  a 
hands-off  approach  toward  regulation.  It 
is  unclear  whether  that  will  change  with  the 
Senate  under  Democratic  control.  By  the 
time  you  read  this,  lawmakers  may  already 
have  decided  to  extend  a  moratorium  on 
Internet  access  taxes  that  expires  later  this 
month.  But  at  press  time,  they  were  still 
waffling  over  whether  they  should  come  up 
with  a  scheme  that  would  help  states  col¬ 
lect  taxes  from  online  purchases.  -S.K. 


“We  cannot  design 
some  elaborate 
new  privacy  regime 
that  will  take  into 
account  every 
possible  daydream 
of  how  information 
could  be  used.” 

-Rep.  Billy  Tauzin  (R-La.) 


Robert  Mueller 


technology”  into 


Sen.  Patrick  Leahy 
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September  1 1  was  a  tragic  day  for 
our  nation.  We  at  NetScout  offer 
our  deepest  condolences  to  the 
families  and  friends  of  those 
affected.  We  applaud  the  courage 
of  all  the  fire,  police,  and  rescue 
teams  who  have  searched  relentlessly 
for  survivors  and  commend  the 
never-ending  generosity  and  spirit  of 
the  American  people.  Our  national 
resolve  will  bind  us  together  as  we 
rebuild  and  move  forward. 


^  NetScout 
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See  what  I’m  saying? 


Review  existing 
Web  offerings 


Deliver  to 
contractor  for 
editing 


Use  internal 
review  process 


Update  profile 
to  receive 
print  pub 


No 

Record  & 

Survey 

1  w 

continue  Web 

customers 

offering 

There  was  a  particular  stroke  of  genius  early  in  this  brainstorming  session. 

New  Microsoft®  Visio®  2002  allows  you  to  quickly  and  easily  organize  your 
ideas  and  present  a  clear-cut  plan  of  action.  Create  crystal-clear  flowcharts, 
timelines,  organizational  charts,  even  detailed  floor  plans,  all  in  an  intuitively 
designed,  easy-to-use  program.  With  Visio  your  ideas  become  easily  understood 
solutions.  And  with  the  flexibility  to  save  Visio  diagrams  as  Web  pages  or  to  use 
them  in  Microsoft  Office  documents  and  e-mail,  you  can  get  your  point  across  just 
about  any  way  you  choose.  To  give  it  a  try,  visit  microsoft.com/visio  or  go  to 
Internet  Keyword:  Microsoft  Visio.  Software  for  the  Agile  Business. 
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Irresistible 

JUNK  E-MAIL  is  a  nuisance,  but  it’s  easy 
to  spot,  so  just  delete  it.  Right?  Sure,  we  all 
know  enough  not  to  open  messages  titled 
“Make  $8,000  to  $30,000  a  week  from 
home”  or  “Better  Sex!”  But  some  spam¬ 
mers  find  ways  to  get  around  even  the  most 
hard-boiled  e-mail-using  skeptics. 

Some  subject  heads  are  arresting  not  for 
their  brazenness  but  for  their  subtlety.  It’s 
harder  to  bypass  the  ambiguous  “Hello” 
than  “Win  a  Free  Motorola  Pager  Today!” 
One  editor  here  recounts  a  message  he 
received  recently  that  combined  two  sly 
techniques:  vagueness  and  the  use  of  “Re:” 
making  the  message  look  like  a  response  to 
something  he’d  sent.  When  he  opened  “Re: 
Payment,”  it  said,  “How  to  meet  hot 
young  girls.” 

“Not  what  I  expected  at  all,”  he  says. 


In  a  totally  nonscientific  poll,  CIO  writ¬ 
ers  and  editors  reported  that  the  following 
subject  heads  are  the  hardest  to  resist — at 
least  the  first  time. 

“Hi!” 

“The  information  you  requested” 

“Order  Confirmation” 

“My  new  e-mail  address”  (from  a 
sender  named  Sarah— who  doesn't 
know  a  Sarah?) 

“Congratulations!” 

A  blank  subject  line 
“Remember  me?” 

“Sorry  it  took  me  so  long" 

Standouts  for  the  most  discreditable  mes¬ 
sage  titles  (besides  offers  to  enhance  body 
parts  the  recipients  didn’t  have)  included: 


“Investigate  Anyone  or  Anything  Now!” 
“Make  Money  While  You  SLEEP!” 

“I  LOVE  YOU  AND  I  DON’T  WANT  YOU 
TO  DIE!” 

"GET  RID  OF  YOUR  DEBT  TODAY!” 

“Do  you  like  Japanese  Schoolgirls?" 
"Stop  snoring  today" 

“BE  ORDAINED  NOW!” 

One  editor  offers  a  useful  tip:  Avoid  all  mes¬ 
sages  with  exclamation  points;  however,  he 
admits,  “Last  week  I  did  open  one  that 
promised  to  ‘Take  10-20  years  off  your  age!’ 
As  it  turned  out,  they  were  merely  offering 
to  make  me  look  10  to  20  years  younger! 
What  a  fraud!” 

For  more  on  e-mail  management, 
see  “How  to  Tame  the  E-Mail  Beast,” 
Page  84. 
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you’re  screwed. 


-Michael  Schrage,  author  of  Serious  Play  and  codirector  of  the 

MIT  Media  Lab's  eMarkets  Initiative 


SECURITY 

Top  10  Headaches  for 
Security  Managers 

If  you’re  a  security  manager  and  want  to  reduce  your 

stress  levels,  start  by  changing  any  of  the  following  that 

exist  in  your  organization. 

1.  Servers  where  ordinary  users  have  log-in  accounts. 

2.  Users  who  modify  their  own  desktops,  especially  by 
installing  their  own  software. 

3.  No  mechanism  for  scanning  the  network  for  open  ports. 

4.  A  single  server  running  everything. 

5.  No  logging  of  firewalled  traffic,  no  summaries  or 
periodic  traffic  analysis,  and  no  one  looking  at  denied 
or  rejected  packets. 

6.  Lack  of  an  intrusion  detection  system. 

7.  “Temporary”  holes  made  in  firewalls  to  accommodate 
specific  requests. 

8.  Passwords  kept  on  default  settings  with  no  password 
aging  in  force. 

9.  No  subscription  to  a  third-party  bug-tracker,  but 
employees  are  instead  relying  on  the  vendor  to  tell  them 
of  vulnerabilities  found  in  their  products. 

10.  An  operations  team  that  is  not  paranoid  enough. 

source:  Sitaram  Chamarty,  Silverline  Technologies 
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"Nokia  led  the  parade. ..in  the  firewall/VPN  security  appliance  market." 

— IDC,  June  2001 


"Closer  to  high-availability  nirvana  than  any." 

—Network  World,  December  11,  2000 


"The  Nokia  IP530  is  truly  the  best-of-breed  platform  in  the  firewall  market." 

—Information  Security  Magazine,  September  2001 


"A  formula  for  earning  our  Editors'  Choice." 

—PC  Magazine,  September  25,  2001 


"Easy  to  install  and,  more  important,  easy  to  restore." 

-Network  Computing,  May  14,  2001 


You  don't  have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  Nokia  firewalls  and  VPNs  are  the  preferred  choice  of  IT  departments  and 
third-party  reviewers  everywhere.  To  find  out  more,  visit  us  at  www.nokia.com/internet/na.  Welcome  to  the  real  world. 


NOKIA 

Connecting  People 
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Off  the  Shelf 


Edited  by  Carol  Zarrow 


Take  That! 

Judo  Strategy:  Turning 

Your  Competitors’  Strength 

to  Your  Advantage 

By  David  B.  Yoffie  and  Mary  Kwak 

Harvard  Business  School  Press, 

2001,  S29.9S 

WANNA  THROW,  pin  and  stranglehold 
your  competition?  The  authors  of  Judo 
Strategy  have  some  black-belt  tips  on  over¬ 
taking  your  opponent.  Yoffie  and  Kwak 
liken  the  competition 
of  business  to  that  of 
judo  and  pull  off  this 
extended  metaphor 
by  providing  several 
real-life  examples. 
Netscape  Commun¬ 
ications  is  one.  In 
its  heyday,  the  com¬ 
pany  depended  on 
speed  and  flexibility 
(as  judoists  do),  not 
size,  to  compete 
with  Microsoft. 
But  the  company 
lost  leverage  when  it 
moved  so  quickly  into  the  Internet  space 
that  it  lost  control  (a  big  judo  don’t).  Some 
martial  arts  advice:  Cooperate  with 
competitors  (think  Amazon.com  and 
Toys  “R”  Us),  and  don’t  copy  your 
competitor’s  every  move,  just  its  com¬ 
pelling  ones.  -Lauren  Capotosto 


cal.  Meyerson,  a  professor  of  organiza¬ 
tional  behavior,  studies  the  behavior  of 
tempered  radicals  as  they  struggle  to  stay 
true  to  themselves  and  still  fit  in  to  mod¬ 
ern  corporate  culture.  Looking  at  indi¬ 
viduals  from  three  distinct  corporate  set¬ 
tings,  she  finds  similarities  in  their  actions 
and  motivations.  From  the  father  who 
questions  his  company’s  rationale  for 
Saturday  business  meetings,  to  the  gay 
executive  who  brings  his  partner  to  a 
company  social  event,  to  the  woman  who 
tells  her  mentor  that  she  will  not  follow 
his  suggestion  to  change  her  hairstyle  for 
a  big  presentation — each  act,  though 
seemingly  small,  is  done  in  a  conscious 
effort  to  maintain  both  personal  and 
company  values  without  compromising 
either. 

In  analyzing  these  different  real-life 
scenarios,  Meyerson  demonstrates  the 
wide  range  of  influences  such  “everyday 
leaders”  have  on  their  environments,  on 
others  and  on  redefining  the  status  quo 
while  working  within  the  system.  She 
presents  her  research  with  a  light  hand, 
allowing  the  information  to  engage  the 
reader  as  a  comfortable  narrative  rather 
than  a  data  sheet.  She  explains  complex 
ideas  and  definitions  easily  and  isn’t 
ashamed  to  let  herself  be  surprised  by  the 
results.  Most  compelling  though  are  the 
personal  writings  of  the  radicals  them¬ 
selves,  which  describe  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  that  might  not  be  so  different  from 
your  own.  -Amanda  S.  Fox 


CIO  Best-Seller  List 
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Jack:  Straight  from  the  Gut 
by  Jack  Welch 
Warner  Books,  2001 

4. 

First,  Break  All  the  Rules 
by  Marcus  Buckingham 
and  Curt  Coffman 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1999 

3. 

Now,  Discover  Your  Strengths 
by  Marcus  Buckingham  and 
Donald  0.  Clifton 
The  Free  Press,  2001 

2. 

Fish!  A  Remarkable  Way  to  Boost 
Morale  and  Improve  Results 
by  Stephen  C.  Lundin, 

Harry  Paul  and  John  Christensen 
Hyperion,  2000 

1. 

Who  Moved  My  Cheese? 
by  Spencer  Johnson 
The  Putnam  Publishing  Group,  1998 

SOURCE:  DATA  FROM  AUGUST  2001, 
COMPILED  BY  AMAZON.COM,  SEATTLE 


Role  Models 

Tempered  Radicals:  How  People  Use 
Difference  to  Inspire  Change  at  Work 
By  Debra  E.  Meyerson 

Harvard  Business  School  Press, 

2001,  S24.95 

ROCKING  THE  BOAT  while  remaining 
in  your  seat  isn’t  the  easiest  thing  to  do, 
but  that  is  the  role  of  the  tempered  radi- 


BOOK  TALK 

“A  company’s  ethics  or  character  is  defined  in  the  minds  of  stakeholders  not 
only  by  how  it  performs  but  also  by  how  it  lives  out  the  values  it  holds.  Actions 
become  the  reputation  of  a  company.  And  corporate  reputation  in  today’s  realm 
of  open  communications  and  instant  news  has  never  been  more  critical.” 

-From  Stakeholder  Power:  A  Winning  Plan  for  Building  Stakeholder 
Commitment  and  Driving  Corporate  Growth,  by  Steven  F.  Walker  and 

Jeffrey  W.  Marr  (Perseus  Publishing,  2001) 
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Even  with  the  most  advanced  technology  there 
will  always  be  one  thing  a  computer  can't  do. 
Luckily,  where  there’s  a  computer  there’s  Ajilon. 
Our  IT  professionals  bring  more  than  just  years 
of  experience  to  every  job. They  bring  creativity 
and  foresight.  So  pair  your  network  with  Ajilon 
consultants.  After  all,  when  you  give  your  system 
a  heart  and  soul,  there’s  no  telling  what  it  can  do. 


The  human  side  of  information  technology. 


tO  f/'jf 
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GLOBAL  ENTERPRISE 

Stopping  Traffic 


THE  NUMBERS  are  staggering.  Two  mil¬ 
lion  children  are  forced  into  prostitution 
every  year.  Almost  200,000  Nepali  girls  are 
sexual  slaves  in  India.  And  more  than 
50,000  women  are  trafficked  into  the  U.S. 
every  year.  The  human-trafficking  trade  is 
thriving,  and  a  research  project  under  way 
at  the  Paul  H.  Nitze  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  is  using  IT  to  try  to  stop  it. 

The  Protection  Project  is  a  legal  research 
institute  that  began  in  1994  with  a  mission 
to  gather  and  disseminate  information 
on  human  trafficking.  In  March  2000, 
the  project’s  coordinators  launched  a  mas¬ 
sive  searchable  database  online  (www. 
protectionproject.org),  containing  human 
rights  reports,  human-trafficking  and 
extradition  laws  from  almost  every  country 


in  the  world,  survivor  stories  and 
maps  of  trafficking  routes.  This 
database  presents  a  worldwide 
picture  of  just  how  widespread 
human  trafficking,  prostitution, 
child  pornography  and  illicit 
adoption  really  are. 

While  usable  by  anyone,  the 
database  is  targeted  toward  the 
people  fighting  this  scourge:  law 
enforcement  agencies,  non¬ 
governmental  organizations, 
human  rights  organizations  and  academics. 
Laura  Lederer,  director  of  the  project,  says  the 
site  has  already  had  an  impact  in  the  inter¬ 
national  community.  “We’re  getting  around 
10,000  visits  a  month  to  our  website,  and 
we  know  prosecutors  are  using  it  because 
we’ve  fielded  phone  calls  from  them,”  she 


The  Protection  Project  can  help  keep  these  kids  safe. 


says.  “And  we  know  it’s  being  used  by  [non¬ 
governmental  organizations]  such  as  relief 
and  development  organizations,  advocacy 
organizations,  service  providers  and  others 
in  countries  around  the  world.” 

This  is  one  site  that  will  welcome  a  lot 
of  traffic.  — Eric  Berkman 


GE:  Destruction  Pays  Off 


By  Meridith  Levinson 

In  1999,  GE  embarked  on  a  strategic 
planning  exercise  known  as  Destroy 
Your  Business  (DYB).  Each  unit  of  the 
organization  visualized  how  it  might  be 
crushed  by  the  dotcom  juggernaut,  on 
former  CEO  Jack  Welch’s  premise  that 
if  a  company  didn’t  identify  its  own 
weaknesses  somebody  else  would  do  it  for  them.  (See 
“Destructive  Behavior,”  July  15,  2000.) 

During  the  process,  the  business  units  discovered  how 
they  could  use  the  Internet  to  their  advantage,  a  concept  that 
came  to  be  known  as  Grow  Your  Business  (GYB).  We  won¬ 
dered  whether  GE  was  still  gung  ho  about  DYB/GYB  now  that 
the  threat  from  Internet  startups  is  a  whimsical  memory,  so 
we  went  back  to  GE  to  check  in. 

It  turns  out  General  Electric’s  interest  in  growing  its 
business  through  the  Internet  hasn’t  abated.  What’s  more, 
now  the  company  is  focusing  on  harnessing  the  power  of 
e-business  by  digitizing  its  internal  processes.  John  Serai, 
vice  president  and  CIO  of  IT  and  e-business  at  GE  Plastics 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  calls  e-business  “a  phenomenal  tool” 


for  delivering  products  and  services  to  customers. 

Indeed,  GE  Plastics  conducts  more  than  50  percent— an 
estimated  $3  billion— of  its  business  over  the  Web  (up  from 
15  percent  or  $1.5  billion  in  2000).  To  handle  this  volume, 
Serai  has  to  ensure  that  GE  Plastics’  service  and  fulfillment 
lives  up  to  GE's  Six  Sigma  quality  standards.  For  instance,  if 
a  customer  orders  a  colorant  online  and  it  is  in  inventory,  the 
colorant  is  shipped  to  the  customer  right  away.  If  the  product 
is  not  in  inventory,  Serai  says,  the  inventory  system  sends  a 
message  to  the  manufacturing  plant  indicating  that  the  plant 
needs  to  fabricate  the  product  and  deliver  it  to  the  customer 
ASAP.  He  adds  that  GE  Plastics  is  able  to  deliver  materials 
to  customers  within  two  days  of  the  date  they’ve  specified 
98  percent  of  the  time. 

"Destroy  Your  Business  woke  us  up.  Grow  Your  Business 
was  a  home  run,”  Serai  says.  "Digitization  is  the  third  step. 
It’s  taking  the  costs  out  of  your  internal  processes  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  grow  your  business  on  the  outside."  And  judging 
by  the  company’s  numbers  (GE  hit  its  second-quarter  earn¬ 
ings  on  the  nose),  its  investment  in  digitization  is  paying 
off— in  spite  of  the  economy. 
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“We  make  plastic  and  rubber  products  ail  over  the  world. 

We'd  just  been  through  a  major  acquisition  phase,  and  originally  installed  BizWorks™  to  help  integrate  back  office 
operations  across  our  companies.  But  we  started  seeing  other  possibilities  almost  immediately. 


"Like  using  CA's  Neugents™  technology  to  predict  production  line  failures,  it  helps  improve 
product  quality,  scrap  rate,  machine  utilization,  on-time  delivery  and  customer  communication. 

"And  that's  only  the  beginning.  We're  working  on  more  than  15  different  BizWorks  initiatives 
right  now,  across  the  enterprise.  Who  knows  how  much  more  it  will  do  for  us?" 


To  learn  more  about  what  BizWorks  is  doing  at  Myers  Industries,  visit  interBiz.com/predict. 


interBiz 


Computer  Associates™ 


Or  call  1-800-997-9014. 


eBusiness  Software  That  Can  Think! 


<s 


RETURN  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 

◄ . 


Your  network  is  what  sparks  your  business.  And  your  business  results.  Maximizing  these  results  is  what 
we  call  Return  on  Communications.  Designing,  building  and  implementing  the  right  networking  solutions 
can  optimize  your  operations  and  applications  for  greater  growth  and  increased  efficiency. 


AT&T  unlocks  the  value  of  your  network. 

No  other  company  has  AT&T’s  unique  combination  of  Skill,  Scale  and  Scope  to  do  this  for  your  business. 

►  36,000  networking  professionals  to  support  you  globally 

►  Best  performing  IP  and  data  networks 

►  Broad  services  portfolio  with  industry-leading  SLAs 

►  Greatest  reach:  59  countries,  850  cities 

ENERGIZING 

YOUR  BUSINESS  FROM  THE  INSIDE  OUT 


Results  that  businesses  rely  on. 

Revitalizing  businesses  from  the  inside  out  is  what  AT&T  thrives  on.  That's  why  today,  four  million  businesses 
all  over  the  world  and  across  every  industry,  put  their  trust  in  AT&T 
^  1 00%  of  the  Fortune  1 00 
^  Top  10  US  Retailers 

►  Top  1 0  Banks  /  Financial  Services  Companies 

Let  AT&T  help  you  recharge  your  business. 

►  From  local  to  global 

►  From  legacy  to  next  generation  networks 

►  From  self-managed  services  to  fully-managed  solutions 

Find  out  how  AT&T  can  energize  your  business  and  help  you  see  a  higher  return  on  your  communications. 

Call  us  today  toll  free  at  I  866  636-0828  or  visit  www.attbusiness.com/return 


AT&T 


Peer  to  Peer 

Field-Tested  Ideas  from  CIOs  for  CIOs 


Birds  of  a 
Feather 

Local  CIO  gatherings  provide  a  unique 
way  to  join  forces  with  your  peers 

BY  JOHN  A.  ZARB 

I  RECENTLY  ENJOYED  a  great  evening  with  a  bunch  of  other  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  from  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  area.  We  met  to  discuss  our 
trade,  have  a  few  drinks  and  enjoy  a  meal  together.  The  expe¬ 
rience  got  me  thinking  about  the  importance  of  groups  like 
ours,  and  I’d  like  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts  with  you. 

We  call  our  group  the  Toledo  Area  CIO  Forum.  It  was 
conceived  in  1996  over  a  lunch  I  had  with  Owens  Coming’s 
CIO  at  the  time,  Mike  Radcliff.  We  both  had  been  CIOs  in 
other  communities  and  were  familiar  with  the  benefits  of 
these  types  of  organizations.  We  agreed  to  create  something 
in  Toledo  and  see  how  it  worked. 

During  the  past  five  years,  we  have  met,  perhaps,  a  dozen 
times.  At  each  of  these  meetings  there  have  been  more  CIOs 
who  considered  the  group  worthy  of  their  involvement,  and 
there  has  also  been  a  better  job  by  the  meeting’s  host  (one  of 
the  group)  on  facilitation  and  presentation.  There  are  few 
other  times  when  CIOs  can  sit  in  a  room  with  true  peers,  and 
this  group  has  become  an  important  part  of  our  working  lives. 
I  find  it  invigorating  and  helpful  in  my  personal  growth  as 
well,  and  I  know  some  value  rolls  over  into  my  company  too. 
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Strength  in  Diversity 

For  the  most  part,  the  companies  represented  in  our  forum 
don’t  compete.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  legitimate.  We  have 
some  automotive  supplier  companies,  several  glass  industry 
companies  and  a  few  health-care  industry  organizations,  and 
we’ve  recently  added  a  few  members  from  the  academic  and 
public  arena. 

The  mix  is  broad,  but  the  conversation  never  slows 
because  we  share  similar  challenges.  Whether  we’re  in  charge 
of  the  IT  agenda  at  a  museum  or  a  petroleum  company,  most 
of  the  entrees  on  our  respective  “plates”  are  common.  The 
best  approaches  to  solving  these  common  problems  are  not 
always  the  same,  but  the  value  of  discussing  them  in  this 
informal  setting  is  immense. 

Not  only  have  we  learned  that  we  share  many  of  the 
same  issues,  but  we  have  become  close  as  a  group.  We  don’t 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  O'BRIEN 


Your  customers  are.  Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  your  supply  chain  was  driven  by 
customer  demand?  Right  out  of  the  box?  Presenting  PeopleSoft  Supply  Chain 
Management  In  A  Box.  Never  before  has  such  comprehensive  customer- 
to-supplier  relationship  management  come  wrapped  in  such  innovative, 
pure-internet  technology.  Start  with  insightful  sales  and  marketing. 
Add  customers  collaborating  on  your  forecast.  Continue  through  24/7  configured 
order  capture,  and  carry  on  with  far-sighted  strategic  analysis.  End  with  prompt 
delivery  to  that  demanding — but  satisfied — customer.  Demand  PeopleSoft. 
Call  1-888-773-8277. 

PeopleSoft  Supply  Chain  Management  In  A  Box 
Realtime  •  Ingenious  •  Instant 


CUSTOMERS  •  EMPLOYEES  •  SUPPLIERS 


People  power  the  internet: 


www.peoplesoft.com/supplychain 


Peer  to  Peer 


hesitate  to  call  one  another  to  inquire  on  a  specific  issue, 
request  a  benchmarking  session  or  propose  a  collaboration. 

We  have  discovered  that  many  of  us  are  “drivers”  at  the 
office — that  is,  we  strive  to  load  up  and  execute.  At  our 
forum,  on  the  other  hand,  we  “chill.”  We  listen  more  and 
appreciate  the  wisdom  that  surfaces.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
have  someone  pull  out  a  PDA  and  jot  notes. 

Over  the  years,  the  group  has  focused  on  many  topics, 
some  specific  to  the  times  (Y2K),  others  a  bit  blue-skyish, 
and  most  very  predictable.  We  have  had  a  few  professional 
service  companies  come  visit,  with  the  intent  to  spread  the 


Aggregating  our  purchasing  power  has  netted  us  a 
stronger  position  with  several  vendors— many  of 
which  showed  little  interest  in  us  individually. 


word  on  what  one  of  the  forum  members  might  feel  is 
important.  We  have  always  warned  the  provider  not  to  sell, 
as  the  group  would  not  tolerate  that  after  6  p.m. 

We’ve  also  collected  statistics  among  us  as  to  how  many 
seats  of  a  particular  product  we  collectively  had  or  how  much 
in  the  way  of  traffic  goes  through  our  telecomm  lines,  and 
this  has  netted  us  a  stronger  position  with  several  vendors — 
many  of  which  showed  little  interest  in  us  individually.  For 
instance,  two  years  ago  several  of  our  members  were  having 
trouble  getting  Microsoft’s  marketing  attention,  so  we  invited 
some  representatives  from  the  company  to  a  meeting  so  that 
we  could  introduce  ourselves.  We  counted  the  number  of 
Microsoft  operating  systems  represented  around  the  room, 
and  that  got  their  attention.  Lo  and  behold,  we  were  subse¬ 
quently  invited  to  Microsoft’s  headquarters  for  a  visit.  We  are 
planning  to  do  this  “rollup”  again  so  that  we  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  more  opportunities  to  spread  our  tail  feathers,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  vendor  community. 

Looking  Forward 

In  the  past  couple  of  years,  Owens  Community  College 
and  The  University  of  Toledo  have  joined  us  to  learn  about 
our  present  and  future  staffing  needs.  We  ask  them  to 
encourage  students  to  understand  that  this  largely  indus¬ 
trial  town  is  full  of  IT  positions  and  opportunities.  These 
academics  have  added  much  as  they  bravely  challenge  our 
CIOs  to  lay  out  what  it  is  they  expect  the  schools  to  deliver. 

In  the  past  year,  an  organization  called  ITANO — the 
Information  Technology  Alliance  of  Northwest  Ohio — 
evolved  in  our  big-little  town.  At  first  I  avoided  ITANO, 


thinking  that  any  such  publicly  funded  “coordination” 
group  was  just  a  front  for  a  time-wasting,  fund-raising 
entity  that  would  merely  tap  us  for  knowledge  to  share  with 
politicians. 

I  was  very  wrong.  ITANO  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
small  to  midsize  companies  that  represent  a  wide  range  of 
the  IT  players  in  the  region,  from  one-  or  two-person  start¬ 
ups  to  large  organizations.  The  group  takes  a  practical 
approach  to  linking  providers  with  users  at  many  levels. 
ITANO  has  positioned  itself  as  a  neutral  player  between  the 
IT  organizations  in  the  large,  manufacturing-oriented 

companies  that  make  up  the  base  of 
our  local  economy  and  the  growing, 
entrepreneurial  businesses  thatz 
represent  the  possible  future — 
bringing  together  both  ends  of  the 
spectrum.  Acting  as  a  regional  trade 
association,  ITANO  helps  facilitate 
training  seminars,  technology  up¬ 
dates  and  networking  events  that  are 
instrumental  in  building  the  industry  in  our  town.  We 
have  even  asked  ITANO  to  facilitate  our  forum  in  the 
future,  since  it  can  both  do  a  more  professional  job  and 
also  use  the  forum  to  reach  further  into  the  community — 
a  clear  win-win. 

Our  group  is  also  considering  joint  application  develop¬ 
ment  that  would  allow  us  to  broaden  product  specifications 
to  meet  all  of  our  criteria  and  harvest  it  as  a  group.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  investment  would  be  less,  overall,  and  the  prod¬ 
uct  more  complete  than  what  we’d  achieve  individually. 
Plus,  complex  problems  requiring  high  investment  of 
resources  could  possibly  even  be  contracted  to  the  smaller 
companies  represented  by  ITANO,  supporting  this  growing 
industry  while  solving  our  challenges  at  the  same  time. 

Finally,  there  is  tremendous  value  in  being  able  to  associ¬ 
ate  with  fellow  CIOs  in  a  setting  that’s  not  so  large  you  get 
lost  in  the  shuffle.  Particularly  if  you  live  in  a  nonmetro¬ 
politan  area  where  chapters  of  associations  such  as  SIM 
don’t  exist,  consider  organizing  an  informal  forum  like  ours. 
You  will  learn  that  there  is  great  value  to  getting  professional 
IT  people  together  even  just  two  to  three  times  per  year. 
Magazines,  conferences,  e-forums  and  other  activities  for 
networking  are  wonderful,  but  nothing  can  provide  more 
consistent,  gratifying  and  intimate  results  as  a  local  gather¬ 
ing  of  birds  of  a  feather.  BE] 


Do  you  have  ideas  of  your  own  to  share  with  fellow 
CIOs?  Send  them  to  Columns  Editor  Katherine  Noyes 
at  knoyes@cio.com.  John  A.  Zarb  is  vice  president 
and  CIO  for  Libbey  Inc.  based  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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IT 


TELECOM 


A  smarter  solution  to  leverage  your 
IT  &  TELECOM  assets  is  emerging 
to  move  your  business  forward: 

knowledge  &  experience 
super  secure  &  super  reliable 
technology  driven  &  business  focused 


LOCKHEED  MARTIN 

GLOBAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


www.lmgt.com 


Lockheed  Martin 
Global  Telecommunications 

Evolving... 
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The  coveted  five  nines.  In  the  past, 

only  a  precious  few  were  allowed  to  see  them. 


99.999%  uptime.  For  a  server  operating  system,  it’s  a  measure  of  reliability  that  translates  into  just  over  five  minutes 
of  server  downtime  per  year*  For  your  business,  that  means  servers  are  up  and  running  when  people  need  them.  Of 
course,  rumors  of  this  99.999%  uptime  usually  start  under  ideal  lab  conditions.  But  where  are  these  five  nines  when 
your  business  needs  them?  If  you’re  using  Microsoft®  Windows®  2000  Server-based  solutions,  they  may  be  closer  than 
you  think.  Today  Starbucks,  FreeMarkets  and  MortgageRamp,  an  affiliate  of  GMAC  Commercial  Mortgage,  are  using 


IWindows  2000 

^  1  Server  Family 


*This  level  of  availability  is  dependent  on  many  factors  outside  of  the  operating  system,  including  other  hardware  and  software  technologies,  mission-critical  operational  processes  and  professional  services.  ©  2001  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  nghts  reserved.  Microsoft 
Windows,  and  the  Windows  logo  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  The  names  of  actual  companies  and  products  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


Windows  2000  Server-based  systems  designed  to  deliver  99.999%  server  uptime.  Of  course,  not  all  installations  require 
this  level  of  reliability,  but  one  thing  is  for  sure:  The  Windows  2000  Server  family  can  help  you  get  to  the  level  of  reliability 
you  need.  In  fact,  industry  leaders  such  as  Compaq,  Dell,  Hewlett-Packard,  IBM,  Unisys,  Stratus  and  Motorola  Computer  Group 
can  work  with  you  to  deliver  solutions  with  up  to  five  nines  uptime.  To  learn  more  about  server  solutions  you  can  count 
on,  visit  microsoft.com/windows2000/servers  Software  for  the  Agile  Business. 
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New  Ideas  and  Lessons  Learned 


The 

Confidence 

Game 

To  reap  outsourcing’s  greatest  rewards, 
both  client  and  vendor  must  trust  each  other 

BY  ERIC  K.  CLEMONS  AND  ELIZABETH  T.  GRAY  JR. 

AT  THEIR  BEST,  outsourcing  relationships  can  go  beyond  just  reducing 
costs  to  create  real  value.  But  achieving  both  requires  careful 
management.  Effective  outsourcing  demands  that  client  and 
vendor  tightly  coordinate  activities  and  share  information  to 
ensure  that  unanticipated  future  needs  can  be  met.  For  that  to 
happen,  the  two  parties  must  trust  each  other,  even  when  the 
stakes  are  high  and  information  is  incomplete. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  risks  of  outsourcing,  see  “The 
Build/Buy  Battle,”  Dec.  1, 2000.  Here,  we  focus  on  the  rewards 
that  can  be  obtained  through  trust  and  a  sense  of  shared 
history. 

Renegotiate  or  Die 

The  ideal  outsourcing  contract  is  long-term,  unambiguous  and 
binding  on  both  parties.  Yet  it  must  also  address  strategic  uncer¬ 
tainty,  permitting  ongoing  adaptation  over  time.  And  herein 
lies  the  central  dilemma  of  outsourcing  IT:  Those  sets  of  char¬ 
acteristics  tend  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  So  if  the  contract  has 
the  first  three  attributes,  it  is  going  to  require  renegotiation  at 
some  time.  Unless  this  is  fully  understood  at  the  outset  and 


managed  well,  the  result  will  often  be  failed  renegotiations,  lead¬ 
ing  in  turn  to  a  failure  of  the  contract — sometimes  at  cata¬ 
strophic  cost  to  both  client  and  vendor. 

Renegotiating  is  rarely  easy,  thanks  largely  to  four  factors. 

■  The  negotiations  are  usually  “forced”  in  that  they  don’t 
occur  until  they  must  occur — when  one  or  both  of  the  par¬ 
ties  have  come  to  find  the  existing  situation  unacceptable. 
They  may  feel  not  just  vulnerable  but  exploited;  one  party 
may  feel  it  is  receiving  too  little  service  and  paying  too 
much,  while  the  other  may  feel  that  it  is  working  harder 
than  agreed  for  too  little  compensation. 

■  Negotiations  take  place  in  an  adversarial  environment. 
One  party’s  loss  (overpaying  or  receiving  poorly  tested 
products)  may  be  the  other  party’s  gain  (overbilling  or 
skimping  on  product  testing). 

■  Renegotiations  take  place  under  conditions  of  uncertainty 
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©  200 1  CrossWorlds  Software,  Inc.  CrossWorlds  and  the  CrossWorlds  Software  Logo  are  registered  trademarks,  and  "Integration  is  more  than  just  connections"  is  a  trademark  of  CrossWorlds  Software,  Inc, 


This  is  the  GAMER 

That  bought  the  System 

That  was  sold  by  the  Retailer 

That  linked  to  the  Supplier 

That  notified  Purchasing 

That  accessed  the  Data 

That  confirmed  the  Forecast 

That  anticipated  the  Order 

That  initiated  the  Process 

That  lives  in  the  Integration  Software 

That  we  Built 


We  know  that  your  e-business  integration  strategy  is  no  game. 
That’s  why  we  don't  just  connect  applications — we  automate 
business  processes.  For  the  full  story  visit  www.crossworlds.com 


CROSSWORLDS' 


Integration  is  more 


SOFTWARE 


than  just  connections1 
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about  actions  and  objectives.  How  hard  is  the  vendor  really 
working?  What  does  the  client  really  need? 

■  Interpretation  is  ambiguous:  Each  party  will  view  specific, 
individual  actions  differently,  according  to  its  particular 
risks  and  fears.  This  will  color  interpretations  of  future 
events  and  interfere  with  future  negotiations  in  subtle  ways 
that  may  have  catastrophic  effects  on  the  renegotiation. 

Differing  Perceptions  of  History 

The  more  perceptions  of  events  diverge,  the  more  each  side  will 
view  the  other’s  behavior  as  abusive.  In  such  situations,  most  of 
us  have  no  tolerance  for  uncertainty.  We  unconsciously  act  to 
eliminate  it  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  our  expectations 
and,  too  often,  our  fears.  We  find  a  pattern  that  seems  to 
explain  most  of  what  happened,  give  the  event  a  name  (for 
example,  “the  Great  Betrayal  of  the  Y2K  agreement”),  stick 
our  recollection  of  the  event  in  its  pigeonhole  (vendor  betrayal) 
and  respond  accordingly.  No  event  ever  fits  perfectly  within  a 
pigeonhole,  but  once  we  have  made  our  classification,  we  tend 
to  ignore  evidence  that’s  inconsistent. 

Clinging  to  an  inaccurate  pigeonhole  causes  us  to  misinter¬ 
pret  future  events  and  thus  to  act  inappropriately.  Often  we 


can  no  longer  even  perceive  disconfirming  evidence  as  new 
events  unfold,  and  we  cannot  take  appropriate  actions  to 
restore  trust  or  the  stability  of  the  relationship.  As  this  hap¬ 
pens  on  both  sides,  the  two  parties  can  no  longer  speak  to  each 
other  about  events  as  they  occur.  In  essence,  they  are  no  longer 
experiencing  the  same  events — they  do  not  remember  the  same 
details  as  significant,  and  they  can  barely  understand  each  other 
when  they  try  to  discuss  recent  history.  Neither  side  can  inter¬ 
pret — let  alone  tolerate — the  actions  of  the  other. 

In  this  way,  relationships  can  spiral  out  of  control  rapidly.  But 
it  is  important  to  note  that  both  parties  usually  believe  that 
they  are  acting  in  good  faith  and  in  an  acceptable  manner.  After 
all,  it’s  the  other  guys  who  are  being  abusive — we’re  just  try¬ 
ing  to  protect  our  interests! 

How  to  Get  a  Good  Grip  on  Bad  History 

In  situations  like  these,  renegotiations  are  hard  to  perform 
successfully.  There  are,  however,  techniques  that  can  improve 
the  chances  of  success.  We  have  counseled  many  organizations 
facing  situations  like  this  in  outsourcing  contracts  worth  about 
$25  billion  in  aggregate.  To  help  them  move  beyond  the  mis- 
communication  and  mistrust,  we  walk  them  through  the  fol- 
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The  next  breakthrough  in  imageRUNNER. 

The  remarkable  innovation  of  Canon  imageRUNNER.  The  unrivaled  heritage  of  Canon  color. 
Now  both  are  available  in  one  revolutionary  solution.  Introducing  the  amazing  new 
Color  imageRUNNER  C2050.  A  fully-connected,  21  page-per-minute  wonder  that  expands 
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lowing  steps.  Note  that  a  similar  role  can  be  performed  by 
internal  facilitators  or  executives  who  stand  far  enough  “above 
the  fray”  to  be  able  to  remain  objective. 

■  Elicit  from  the  members  of  each  party,  privately,  their  view 
of  the  relationship’s  history  and  what  they  believe  to  be  true. 
Affirm  to  each  the  reasonableness  of  their  conclusions,  given 
how  they  see  it.  (“Based  on  these  facts,  you’re  correct.”) 

■  Privately  walk  each  party  through  how  history  looks  to  the 
other  side.  Illustrate  how  each  side  is  behaving  reasonably, 
given  what  they  believe  they  saw.  (“Now  you  can  understand 
why,  based  on  their  ‘facts,’  they  feel  so  aggrieved.”) 

■  Get  each  side  to  agree  privately  that  whether  or  not  the 
other  party  is  properly  informed  or  properly  interpreting 
events,  their  actions  can  be  explained  without  malicious  intent, 
based  on  their  interpretation.  This  significantly  reduces  ani¬ 
mosity  and  improves  future  communications. 

■  Once  the  level  of  animosity  is  reduced,  get  parties  together 
to  share  their  perceptions  of  what  value-creating  opportunities 
exist,  and  how  the  value  might  be  captured. 

■  Create  among  key  individuals  communication  protocols 
that  will  enable  each  party  to  spot  divergent  perceptions  in 
the  future — before  they  do  lasting  damage. 


The  desired  result  is  not  agreement  on  which  view  of  history 
is  correct,  because  that  is  generally  both  unknowable  and  irrel¬ 
evant  to  future  success.  Rather,  the  objectives  are  to  get  each 
side  to  understand  how  the  other  views  the  current  situation 
and  to  recalibrate  the  contract  toward  mutual  value  creation. 

A  good  working  relationship  requires  constant  evaluation  and 
readjustment  if  it  is  going  to  produce  economic  rewards.  Those 
rewards  will  be  much  larger  if  both  sides  focus  on  cooperating  to 
create  value  over  time  rather  than  on  fighting  for  a  greater  share 
of  whatever  limited  value  is  created  through  conflict.  By  devel¬ 
oping  trust  and  managing  long-term  relationships,  both  parties 
can  enjoy  outsourcing’s  fullest  rewards.  BE] 


Elizabeth  T.  Gray  Jr.  (below  right)  is  managing  partner  of  Alliance  Manage¬ 
ment  Partners,  based  in  New  York  City.  AMP  specializes  in  the  formation 
and  ongoing  management  of  strategic  alliances  and  other  forms  of  complex 
interorganizational  collaboration.  Eric  K.  Clemons  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  operations  and  information  management  at  The 
Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
directs  the  research  program  on  Information  Systems, 

Strategy  and  Economics.  E-mail  feedback  to  Columns 
Editor  Katherine  Noyes  at  knoyes@cio.com. 
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your  color  capabilities  across  your  network,  so  you  can  create  professional-quality,  finished 
documents  —  in  full  color  or  black-and-white  —  right  from  the  desktop.  At  Canon,  we're  giving 
people  the  know-how  to  bring  office  documents  to  a  colorful  new  level. 
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If  this  is  how  your  e-business  and  manufacturir 


Even  the  world’s  most  powerful  e-business  and  manufacturing 
management  systems  can  leave  your  business  dead  in  the  water. 

Because  the  harder  they  work  for  you,  the  more  they  can  work 
against  each  other. 

The  faster  and  better  your  e-business  system  is  at  trawling  for 
customers  on  the  Internet,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  swamp  a 


manufacturing  system  anchored  to  parts,  products  and  processes 
on  the  factory  floor. 

Invensys  Software  Systems  can  get  both  systems  talking  together, 
working  together,  and  pulling  in  the  same  direction. 

With  open  architecture  that  speaks  any  language  your  hardware 
and  software  do.  And  with  the  ability  to  create  a  single,  integrated 
system  that  keeps  your  e-enterprise  and  your  make-to-order 


'stems  work,  let  us  get  them  pulling  together 


shop-floor  automation  on  the  same  course. 

So  if  you’d  like  to  shorten  cycle  times,  increase  inventory  turns,  and 
speed  e-business  implementation,  contact  us. 

You’ll  learn  more  about  how  Invensys  Software  Systems  help  build 
profits  as  well  as  products  and  sales.  And  get  your  business  moving 
full  speed  ahead. 


Invensys  Software  Systems 

2191  Fox  Mill  Road,  Suite  500,  Herndon,  Virginia  20171 
Telephone  +1  703  234  6305,  Facsimile  +1  703  234  6719 
www.invensys.com 
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APV  Systems  •  Baan  •  Foxboro  •  Wonderware  •  CAPS  Logistics  •  Invensys  CRM 


Helping  employees  balance 
their  work  and  personal 
lives  helps  with  staff 
retention,  says  Raytheon 
CIO  Rebecca  Rhoads. 
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For  more  articles  and  advice, 
see  ClO.com’s  Leadership  and 
Management  Research  Center 
at  www.cio.com/leadership. 

Are  you  on  the  managerial 
hot  seat?  Tell  Leadership 
and  Management  Editor 
Edward  Prewitt  about  it  at 
hotseat@cio.com. 


Are  friendly  work-life  practices  mere  recruiting  and  retention  tools,  or  do  CIOs  get 


to  have  a  life  too?  BY  DAVID  T.  GORDON 

DIEGO  SAENZ  TOOK  HIS  FAMILY  TO  A  FLORIDA 
resort  for  Memorial  Day  weekend  this  year.  While 
there,  Saenz,  the  former  CIO  of  Pepsi  Latin 
America  and  Wackenhut  who’s  now  president  and 
COO  of  Intelligent  Content,  conducted  what 
amounted  to  a  family  performance  evaluation.  He 
and  his  wife  wrote  out  an  annual  set  of  objectives 
and  talked  about  what  should  change  and  what 


shouldn’t,  even  consulting  their  3-  and  7-year-old 
sons.  They  then  made  a  master  plan  to  reflect 
everyone’s  wishes  and  goals,  linking  all  their  work, 
church,  school  and  personal  priorities  in  one  place. 

Is  this  the  dark  side  of  the  blurring  of  work  and 
personal  life?  Is  it  the  Management  by  Objective 
methodology  taken  too  far?  Far  from  it,  Saenz 
says;  by  consciously  prioritizing  the  demands  on 
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Acxiom®  can  show  you  how  to  go 
further  than  ever  with  your  data. 

So  how  do  you  get  started?  With 
a  simple  report  called  OpticxT 
In  a  matter  of  days,  you’ll  receive 
a  data  analysis  that  could  reveal 
millions  of  dollars  in  opportunities. 
Then  we’ll  show  you  how  to  take 
advantage  of  those  opportunities 
by  integrating  InfoBase®  data 
products  into  your  customer 
data-driven  initiatives.  We  can 
also  introduce  you  to  relationship¬ 
building  tools  like  AbiliTec™  our 
market-leading  Customer  Data 
Integration  software  that  enables 
a  single  view  of  your  customer. 

If  your  marketing  and  customer 
relationship  programs  rely  on 
accurate  data  to  succeed,  you 
should  rely  on  Acxiom. 
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his  time,  he  is  acting  on  the  importance  of 
his  family  to  him.  “This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
we  do  with  staff  all  the  time.  Why  not  with 
family?”  says  Saenz,  whose  company  is 
based  in  Weston,  Fla.  “When  we  get  home, 
we  often  forget  the  same  principles  that 
make  us  successful  at  work.” 

In  a  time  when  work  tends  to  intrude  on 
personal  time,  particularly  for  executives,  it’s 
necessary  to  prioritize  both  so  that  work 
doesn’t  overwhelm  and  family  life  isn’t  neg¬ 
lected.  Get  on  your  friends’  and  family’s  cal¬ 
endars — and  put  them  on  yours.  “It  sounds 
cold,  but  you  really  do  have  to  schedule  time 
with  your  family,”  says  Gary  Baxter,  CIO 
and  vice  president  of  Maine  Employers’ 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  (MEMIC)  in  Port¬ 
land.  “I  have  appointments  with  my  wife 
and  kids.  And  I  would  no  more  miss  that 
time  with  my  family  than  I  would  a  per¬ 
formance  evaluation  with  my  boss  or  some 
other  crucial  appointment.” 

R&R:  Recruitment  and  Retention 

In  recent  years,  the  issue  of  work-life  balance 
has  become  increasingly  important  to  CIOs. 
As  companies  ratcheted  up  performance 
demands  on  IT  organizations  amid  a  high- 
tech  labor  shortage,  managers  faced  an  espe¬ 
cially  difficult  challenge:  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  employees  without  driving  them 
away  into  easily  accessible  greener  pastures. 

So  now  that  the  slowing  economy  has 
eased  labor  market  pressures,  is  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  offer  family-  and  lifestyle- 
friendly  practices?  That’s  a  shortsighted 
view — flexible  work  arrangements  remain 
valuable  tools  in  any  CIO’s  hiring  and  reten¬ 
tion  strategy,  says  Rebecca  Rhoads,  CIO  and 
vice  president  of  Raytheon,  the  Lexington, 
Mass.-based  defense  contractor.  IT  work  is 
intense,  sometimes  requiring  long  hours  and 
weekend  work.  Sensitivity  to  work-life  con¬ 
cerns  makes  such  sacrifices  agreeable  to  all. 
“When  you  help  people  find  balance  or 
work  through  difficult  stretches  in  their  lives, 
you  say,  We  want  to  be  partners  for  the  long 
haul,”  Rhoads  says. 

Saenz  believes  that  flexible  work  practices 
make  good  bottom-line  business  sense. 


“Our  measurements  of  success  are  based  on 
results,”  says  Saenz.  “We  hire  professionals. 
Working  X  number  of  hours  isn’t  important. 
In  fact,  if  you  try  to  enforce  a  stringent 
schedule,  then  you  get  people  working  to  the 
schedule,  not  to  results.” 


Making  It  Work 

Our  survey  on  work-life  balance 

CIO  surveyed  56  CIOs  and  254  other  IT 
professionals  in  June  on  how  well  they 
balance  work  demands  and  personal 
life.  For  full  survey  results,  check  out 
w  w  w2.  cio.  com/research . 

More  than  half  of  our  survey 
respondents  said  they  do  not  have 
an  appropriate  work-life  balance. 

Areas  being  compromised: 


•  Health  and  fitness  65% 

•  Hobbies  53% 

•  Social  life  53% 

•  Family  52% 


Among  CIOs  in  our  survey,  59%  said 
they  do  not  have  an  appropriate 
work-life  balance. 

A  majority  of  CIOs  surveyed  said 
they  bring  work  home  with  them: 

•  Weekends  73% 

•  3  nights  per  week  or  more  48% 

•  1  to  2  nights  per  week  31% 


Are  employees  who  have  flexible  work 
practices  more  dedicated  and  productive? 
That  question  was  the  focus  of  a  study  pub¬ 
lished  in  October  2000  by  the  National 
Work/Life  Measurement  Project  at  Boston 
College’s  Carroll  School  of  Management. 
The  study  of  more  than  1,350  employees 
and  more  than  150  managers  at  six  major 
corporations,  such  as  Lucent  Technologies 
and  Motorola,  showed  that  most  managers 
and  employees  favored  flexible  work  prac¬ 
tices.  Three-fourths  of  managers  said  flexible 
work  arrangements  enhanced  productivity, 
quality  of  work  and  retention. 

The  report’s  authors  say  the  most  effective 
work-life  practice  is  “daily  flextime” — giv¬ 
ing  employees  the  opportunity  to  vary  their 
hours  on  an  as-needed  basis,  such  as  leav¬ 


ing  early  on  certain  afternoons  to  pick  up  a 
child  from  school  or  taking  time  one  morn¬ 
ing  a  week  to  take  an  elderly  parent  shop¬ 
ping.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  workers  using 
daily  flextime  said  they  were  satisfied  or  very 
satisfied  with  their  lives. 


Your  Job,  Yourself 

Work-life  arrangements  are  more  than  just 
tools  to  keep  good  employees  on  board,  of 
course.  Balancing  work  and  personal  life 
can  be  especially  difficult  for  CIOs.  “IT  sys¬ 
tems  run  24/7,  so  it  can  be  hard  as  CIO  to 
leave  the  work  of  the  office  behind,”  says 
Rickie  Hall,  CIO  and  vice  president  of  ANC 
Rental,  the  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.-based  par¬ 
ent  of  Alamo  and  National  Car  Rental.  Yet 
Hall,  who  has  two  children,  aged  5  and  9, 
accepts  the  challenge  of  juggling  her  career 
and  parenthood  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
that  helped  her  reach  the  executive  ranks 
in  the  first  place.  “I  chose  to  do  both,  and 
I’m  very  proactive  about  making  it  work,” 
she  says. 

Making  the  work-life  trade-off  succeed 
requires  taking  steps  both  at  the  office  and  at 
home.  Saenz  has  a  “no  Sundays”  rule,  which 
he  made  a  condition  of  taking  the  COO  job 
at  Intelligent  Content.  “My  family  knows 
that  I  am  theirs  on  Sunday,”  he  says.  “It 
doesn’t  matter  if  there’s  a  big  project  going 
on  or  a  proposal  to  write;  my  children 
always  know  that  daddy  will  be  available 
to  them  all  day  Sunday.  I  don’t  check  e-mail 
or  voice  mail,  and  my  staff  knows  not  to 
call  me  that  day.”  A  deacon  in  his  church, 
Saenz  finds  good  business  sense  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  “When  God  said 
to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  he  said  that  not  for 
his  benefit  but  for  our  own.  We  need  rest.” 

At  the  office,  don’t  treat  employees  like 
your  children.  Micromanagement  hurts 
CIOs  and  their  direct  reports,  says  Ray¬ 
theon’s  Rhoads.  “You  don’t  abdicate  your 
leadership  just  because  you’re  not  there  at  a 
certain  time.  You  can  let  go  without  letting 
go.  The  people  who  you’re  developing  for 
succession  should  have  that  experience  of 
working  on  their  own  sometimes.” 

Finally,  take  advantage  of  IT.  The  inno- 
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PRESENTING  WIRELESS  MOBILITY  FROM  COMPAQ. 

Our  wireless  solutions  keep  you  in  the  loop.  Even  when  you’re  outside  of  it.  The  new 
Compaq  Evo™  Notebook  N400c  is  one  of  the  thinnest,  lightest  portables  around.  With  a 
mobile  Intel®  Pentium®  III  processor  and  innovative  MultiPorttthe  N400c  gives  you  modular 
wireless  capability  to  access  your  network,  send  e-mail  or  check  stocks  from  anywhere! 

All  at  unbelievable  speed.  Plus,  get  big  access  from  the  small  iPAQ  Pocket  PC  and  you'll  still 
have  room  for  the  Compaq  microportable  projector  that  fits  in  the  corner  of  your  briefcase. 
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INNOVATIVE  PRODUCTS, 
INTEGRATED  INTO  SOLUTIONS  & 
DELIVERED  GLOBALLY 


to  find  out  more  go  to  compaq.com/mobile 
or  call  1-800-888-5846 


Compaq  PCs  use  genuine  Microsoft®  Windows® 
www.microsoft.com/piracy/howtotell 
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HOT  Seat 

vations  of  the  past  15  years  have  undercut  the 
notion  that  you  have  to  be  at  your  desk  to  do 
your  job.  John  Halamka,  CIO  of  CareGroup 
Healthcare  System,  a  Boston-based  hospital 
network,  says  weekends  are  reserved  for  fam¬ 
ily,  when  he  and  his  wife  take  their  8-year-old 
daughter  on  mushroom  hunts  or  canoeing 
trips.  That  doesn’t  mean  he  is  out  of  touch  for 
very  long.  He  depends  on  a  satellite  pager,  a 
cell  phone  and  a  BlackBerry  PDA  to  manage 
his  time.  “I  rely  on  IT  utilities  so  I  can  deal 
with  things  as  they  come  up,”  he  says. 

MEMIC’s  Baxter  uses  his  45-minute  com¬ 
mute  to  dictate  memos  and  notes  with  a  digi¬ 
tal  voice  recorder,  which  has  IBM’s  ViaVoice 
speech-to-text  software.  Baxter  spends  the 
time  saved  on  coaching  Little  League,  coordi¬ 
nating  Cub  Scout  trips,  and  serving  on  a  parks 
and  recreation  committee  in  his  town. 

Still,  despite  the  growing  awareness  among 
CIOs  and  their  employees  of  the  need  for  fam¬ 
ily-friendly  practices,  a  balance  of  work  and 
personal  life  remains  elusive.  In  a  survey  taken 
earlier  this  year  of  265  members  of  World 
Women  in  Technology,  a  networking  commu¬ 
nity  of  IT  women,  more  than  two-thirds  said 
they  are  worried  about  IT’s  round-the-clock 
demands.  Lorty-one  percent  said  they  have 
considered  leaving  their  jobs  as  a  result. 
Meanwhile,  the  National  Center  for  Lathering 
reported  in  1999  that  58  percent  of  Americans 
(both  men  and  women)  believe  employers  do 
not  recognize  the  challenge  fathers  face  in  try¬ 
ing  to  balance  work  and  family  demands. 
That’s  up  from  28  percent  just  five  years  ago. 

That  statistic  demonstrates  that  work-life 
issues  are  not  primarily  women’s  work,  as  was 
once  conventional  wisdom.  They  are  every¬ 
one’s  concern,  says  Mindy  Pried,  author  of 
Taking  Time:  Parental  Leave  Policy  and 
Corporate  Culture  (Temple  University  Press, 
1998)  and  coauthor  of  the  Boston  College 
study  on  work-life.  “Men  are  more  involved 
with  their  children  and  family  life  than  they 
used  to  be,”  she  says.  “So  this  is  an  issue  that 
impacts  all  of  society.”  ■ 


Share  your  work-life  questions,  dilemmas  and  solutions 
with  us  at  letters@cio.com.  David  T.  Gordon  (dgordon@ 
massmed.org)  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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B  R I E  FS  Negotiation  Skills 


Step  into  the  Ring 

People  tend  to  think  of 
negotiation  as  the  alter¬ 
native  to  competition. 

Yet  to  be  a  successful 
negotiator,  you  need  to 
train,  practice  and  have  a 
game  plan. 

“You  just  can’t  go  into 
a  negotiation  on  the  seat 
of  your  pants,”  says 
Gerard  Nierenberg, 
author  of  several  books 
on  negotiation  and 
founder  of  The  Nego¬ 
tiation  Institute  based  in 
New  York  City.  “You  have 


to  put  yourself  in  the 
other  person’s  shoes, 
understand  their  needs 
so  you  can  get  what  you 
want.” 

Preparation  is  the  key 
to  successful  negotiation, 
says  Steven  P.  Cohen, 
president  of  The  Nego¬ 
tiation  Skills  Co.,  a 
consultancy  based  in 


Beverly,  Mass.  It’s  also 
important  to  barter  with 
things  besides  money, 
such  as  service  agree¬ 
ments  and  training 
sessions,  he  says.  “You 
want  to  cover  a  broad 
range  of  bargaining 
chips.  The  greater  the 
flexibility,  the  greater  the 
chance  of  a  successful 
negotiation.” 

Cohen  defines  a  good 
negotiation  as  one  where 
the  parties  depart 
committed  to  their 
agreements—but  it’s 


critically  important  to 
know  when  to  just  walk 
away.  "If  you  don’t  know 
when  to  take  a  walk,  you 
can’t  make  a  decision 
that  makes  common 
sense,”  he  says. 

A  game  plan  is 
important  in  negotiation, 
but  gamesmanship  will 
kill  the  deal.  “Be  totally 


honest  with  yourself  and 
your  vendor,"  says  Guy 
Batista,  CIO  of  First  Data 
Corp.  in  Atlanta.  "Put  the 
facts  on  the  table  and 
don’t  play  games.” 

-Joe  Kendall 


Aim  High 

When  you  find  yourself 
talking  to  salesmen 
who  won’t  listen,  try 
going  over  their  heads 
to  get  what  you  want. 

When  Alfred  Barea, 
vice  president  and  CIO 
of  Louisville,  Ky.-based 
Baptist  Healthcare 
System,  needed  new 
intensive  care  unit 
software  for  his  med¬ 
ical  staff,  the  vendor’s 
salespeople  focused  on 
their  products  rather 
than  Barea’s  needs.  It 
wasn’t  until  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  COO  of 
the  vendor  company 
that  he  got  his  mes¬ 
sage  across.  “The 
defining  moment  was 
the  COO  understand- 
ing  [the  salespeople] 
really  weren’t  listening 
and  had  not  done  their 
job,”  Barea  says.  The 
COO  came  back  a 
week  later  with  a 
contract  that  met 
Barea’s  expectations. 

Talking  to  top  execs 
can  cut  through  the 
sales  babble  and  help 
a  negotiation  get  down 
to  real  deal-making. 
Says  Barea,  "Some¬ 
times  you  just  don’t 
have  time  for  vendor 
blab.”  -J.K. 


For  more  on  negotiation  and  other  management  skills, 
see  our  Leadership  and  Management  Research  Center 
at  www.  cio.  com/research/leadership/tools. html. 
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Step  up  to  our  DB2®  solutions  and  we’ll 


pay 


FOR  YOUR  IBM®  DB2  UTILITIES. 


To  get  the  most  availability  and  performance  out  of  your  mission-critical  IBM  DB2  applications  you  need 
BMC  Software®  DB2  solutions. 

We  understand  that  you  don’t  want  to  give  up  those  base  utilities.  However,  you  need  the  advanced 
capabilities  and  top-shelf  support  only  available  from  BMC  Software.  Now  you  can  have  both.  Because 
we  will  pay  you  back  every  single  penny  you  spent  on  IBM  utilities  when  you  buy  one  of  our  solutions. 

It’s  an  upgrade  with  nothing  but  upside.  Rather  than  addressing  individual  IT  pain  points, 
you’ll  have  truly  comprehensive  business  solutions  that  deliver  consistent  performance  and  continuous 
availability  —  backed  by  unmatched  capabilities  and  superior  technical  support. 

It’s  the  best  deal  around:  IBM  DB2  complemented  by  BMC  Software.  And  we  reimburse  you  for 
their  utility  costs.  So  contact  BMC  Software  today 

at  800-811-6765  or  www.bmc.com/db2.  You’ll  get  lots  ^  j\  j  ^0 

of  performance  gain  without  any  financial  pain. 

Assuring  Business  Availability' 


BMC  Software  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  logos  and  all  other  BMC  Software  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  BMC  Software,  Inc.  DB2  and  IBM  are  registered 
trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States.  All  other  trademarks  belong  to  their  respective  companies.  ©  2001  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Software  Insanity 

Break  out  of  the  software  development  cycle  chaos 

ONE  DEFINITION  OF  INSANITY  IS  DOING  THE 


same  thing  over  and  over  yet  expecting  a 
different  result.  Our  own  form  of  IT  insanity 
is  that  we  continue  to  use  software  develop¬ 
ment  approaches  that  are  tired,  worn  out 
and  destined  for  failure. 

You’ve  probably  heard  of  “Chaos  ’98,” 
the  Standish  Group  study  that  found  that 
75  percent  of  software  projects  fail  because 
they  are  late,  over  budget  or  poor  quality, 
or  all  of  the  above.  For  projects  valued  at 
more  than  $10  million,  the  failure  statistic 
becomes  100  percent.  The  West  Yarmouth, 
Mass.-based  Standish  Group  came  up  with 
four  conditions  that  it  says  will  improve  the 
likelihood  of  project  success: 

■  Executive  management  support  and  user 
involvement. 

■  Clear  statement  of  vision,  objectives  and 
requirements. 

■  Proper  planning,  realistic  expectations  and 
frequent  milestones. 

■  Competent  project  management  and 
focused  staff. 


In  my  experience,  CIOs  do  a  pretty  good 
job  at  getting  the  right  level  of  executive 
management  support  and  user  involvement. 
You  would  love  to  have  more,  but  most 
projects  have  steering  committees  and  a 
project  sponsor  fighting  the  good  fight. 
Fulfillment  of  the  rest  of  the  criteria  is  spotty. 
That  is  why  so  many  CIOs  have  too  many 
projects  going  on,  many  being  done  the 
wrong  way,  many  not  worth  doing  at  all. 

Projects  go  astray  in  many  ways.  Often 
they  are  in  need  of  a  purpose.  One  of  my 
clients  in  my  coaching  practice  walked  into  a 
new  CIO  job  and  took  inventory  of  the 
IT  projects  in  progress.  The  majority  lacked 
well-defined  objectives.  That’s  the  response 
of  a  team  with  no  clear  mandate. 

This  happens  so  easily  in  IT.  Your  business 
partners  have  a  great  idea,  for  instance,  and 
want  to  get  moving  on  it.  But  you  wait  too 
long  to  respond  to  their  requests  because 
you’re  tied  up  with  other  work.  When  the 
pressure  builds,  you  delegate  the  project  to  an 
already  busy  director  or  project  manager  and 
hope  for  the  best.  That 
person  delegates  it  in  turn 
to  one  of  her  busy  ana¬ 
lysts,  who  then  works 
with  his  business  counter¬ 
parts  to  read  the  minds  of 
the  senior  executives  who 
came  up  with  this  brain¬ 
storm.  To  break  out  of 
the  cycle,  my  client  chal¬ 
lenged  his  direct  reports 
to  define  the  value  and 
objectives  of  their  initia¬ 
tives.  His  employees  and 
their  senior  business  part¬ 
ners  quickly  instigated 
valuable  direction-setting 
conversations. 

Other  times  the  proj¬ 
ect  mandates  are  clear, 
but  CIOs  try  to  tackle  the 


project  by  applying  a  waterfall  development 
approach — a  slow,  step-by-step  process  in 
which  no  task  is  begun  until  the  previous 
one  has  been  completed.  You  know  you’re 
dealing  with  a  waterfall  project  when  you 
see  a  discovery  period  of  three  to  six  months 
and  more  than  a  year  elapses  before  any 
software  is  delivered.  The  Standish  Group 
indicators  for  projects  with  a  high  likelihood 
of  success  comprise  a  six-month  duration 
from  start  to  finish,  no  more  than  six  peo¬ 
ple  devoted  to  the  project  and  less  than 
$750,000  funding  committed. 

Many  of  my  clients  get  trapped  into  the 
waterfall  approach  by  default — they  don’t 
know  how  to  compress  development  cycle 
times.  Others  adopt  the  waterfall  approach 
against  their  better  judgment  because  they 
purchase  software  packages  that  are  not  eas¬ 
ily  broken  into  digestible  bites,  either  be¬ 
cause  of  software  design  or  pricing.  One  of 
my  clients  had  every  intention  of  splitting 
her  ERP  effort  into  smaller  deliverables  only 
to  discover  that  the  benefits  were  two  years 
away  because  of  the  software  package’s  de¬ 
pendencies.  (To  add  salt  to  the  wound,  she 
had  to  pay  for  the  entire  product  up  front.) 

Finally,  many  IT  projects  suffer  from 
inadequate  resources.  I  don’t  mean  money; 
most  of  my  clients  say  they  have  more  proj¬ 
ect  money  than  they  can  spend  well.  Their 
constraint  is  the  lack  of  qualified  project 
managers.  CIOs’  project  agendas  are 
bulging.  They  try  to  fill  internal  leadership 
voids  with  consultants  or  contractors — but 
those  must  be  managed  with  the  very  lead¬ 
ership  resources  that  needed  supplementing. 

In  short,  many  CIOs  have  set  up  a  cycle 
of  project  failure.  While  everybody  agrees 
that  there  is  a  problem  in  software  devel¬ 
opment,  the  path  out  of  the  mire  isn’t  as 
obvious  as  the  Standish  Group  researchers 
believe.  Software  project  insanity  is  deeply 
embedded  in  our  companies  and  IT 
( Continued  on  Page  75) 
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Applying  Two-Factor 

Authentication 
Across  the  Web 

The  FiPass  Platform  Enables  Identity 
Verification  of  Anyone,  Anywhere,  Across 
Multiple  Web  Sites  Via  a  Single  Token. 

The  Internet  has  opened  up  a  Pandoras  box 
of  new  potential  security  problems  and  has  sig¬ 
nificantly  upped  the  ante  for  corporate 
Internet  security.  While  most  CIOs  have  met 
the  challenge  of  network  security  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  company,  they  face  a  learn¬ 
ing  curve  when  it  comes  to  protecting  the 
“front  door”  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
transactions  occur  via  the  Internet. 


| 
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Gaining  access  to  most  of  these  Internet 
sites  requires  only  a  static  password.  Access 
granted  on  a  single  piece  of  information  such 
as  a  password  is  known  as  one-factor  authen¬ 
tication.  Because  of  the  vulnerability  of 
one-factor  authentication,  security 
breaches  are  increasing  exponentially 
as  more  companies  engage  in  e- 
business.  The  solution  is  to  require 
two-factor  authentication. 

Corporations  and  government 
agencies  have  utilized  two-factor 
authentication  for  years  to  verify 
the  identities  of  users  on  their  private 
networks  because  they  knew  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  single-factor  authentication.  The 
strengthened  security  protocol  requires  two 
pieces  of  information  unique  to  a  user,  pro¬ 
viding  an  additional  layer  of  security. 


The  FiPass  Token 


Identity  Theft 

Using  just  a  password,  i.e.  single  factor- 
authentication,  for  the  Internet  transmission 
of  social  security  numbers,  bank  and  bro¬ 
kerage  account  numbers,  and  any  other  per¬ 
sonal  information  is  an  open  invitation  for 
criminals  to  gain  access  to  a  persons  most  pri¬ 
vate  information  and  assume  their  identity 
for  illegal  purposes.  Sean  B.  Hoar,  assistant 
U.S.  Attorney,  District  of  Oregon,  calls  iden¬ 
tity  theft,  “the  crime  of  the  new  millennium.” 
Realizing  the  seriousness  of  identity  theft, 
Hoar  issued  a  USA  Bulletin  on  identity  theft 
and  how  to  avoid  it.  Hoar  comments,  “It  is 


estimated  that  identity  theft  has  become  the 
fastest-growing  financial  crime  in  America 
and  perhaps  the  fastest-growing  crime  of  any 
kind  in  our  society.” 

Additional  avenues  for  password  and  iden¬ 
tity  theft  are  opened  up  by  the  increasing 
number  of  wireless  applications  that  allow 
transactions  from  handheld  devices  such  as 
smart  phones  and  PDAs.  People  are  now 
entering  their  passwords  in  various  public 
places  such  as  restaurants,  convention  floors, 
park  benches  and  airports.  This  increase  in 
public  access  to  the  Internet  makes  it  even 
easier  for  criminals  to  steal  passwords. 
Although  checking  bank  balances  or  e-mail 
in  a  hotel  lobby,  while  waiting  for  a  taxi  in 
Manhattan  or  while  standing  in  the  check¬ 
in  line  at  the  airport  may  be  convenient,  con¬ 
cealing  your  online  activity  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult.  These  behaviors  can  lead  to 
identity  theft,  financial  losses  to  individuals 
and  companies,  and  potential  costly  legal 
action. 

CIOs  need  to  discard  the  “it  only  happens 
to  the  other  person”  attitude.  The  Computer 
Security  Institute,  with  the  participation  of 
the  San  Francisco  FBI  Computer  Intrusion 
Squad,  conducted  a  survey  in  200 1  of  more 
than  500  computer  security  practitioners  in 
the  United  States.  These  included  corpora¬ 
tions,  government  agencies,  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  medical  institutions  and  universities. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  respondents  had  detect¬ 
ed  computer  security  breaches  in  the  past  year. 


Secure  Computing:  Experience  and  the  Right  Technology 


For  more  than  15  years,  Secure  Computing  has  provided  security  products 
consisting  of  firewalls,  Internet  filters,  and  two-factor  authentication  for 
corporate  intranets  and  extranets  with  SafeWord.  Secure  Computing’s 
entrance  into  corporate  security  began  with  its  Sidewinder  firewall.  The 
Sidewinder  has  never  been  penetrated.  In  a  test  using  an  11-server 
extranet,  hackers  were  invited  to  attempt  unauthorized  access.  The 
extranet  ran  for  a  year,  with  more  than  23,000  sustained  attack  attempts, 
but  not  a  single  breach  occurred.  SafeWord  protected  the  database  serv¬ 
er  and  e-mail  servers  in  this  test. 

FiPass’s  use  of  SafeWord  technology  has  become  even  more  important 
as  e-commerce  has  shifted  the  security  focus  from  keeping  intruders  out 
to  letting  the  right  people  in  —  a  trend  that  turned  the  entire  security  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  industry  around.  “We  now  want  individuals  to  take  orders  and 
pay  bills  using  business  systems  that  companies  previously  kept  hidden 
from  the  outside  world,”  says  Carr  Biggerstaff,  senior  vice  president  at 
Secure  Computing. 

FiPass  Founder  and  CEO  Sean  Brennan  adds,  “We  selected  Secure 


Computing  because  of  their  superior  software  and  token  technology,  which 
includes  unlimited  scalability.” 

In  this  new  market,  companies  that  are  still  using  only  a  password  for 
authentication  are  finding  that  the  FiPass  solution  using  the  hardware  or 
software  tokens  provides  the  answer.  “Millions  of  companies  are  on  the 
edge  of  conducting  e-business  and  e-commerce.  They  are  aware  of  the 
potential  for  Internet  attacks  and  are  very  sensitive  to  the  risk  of  using  fixed 
passwords.  These  companies  are  looking  to  solutions  like  FiPass,”  com¬ 
ments  Biggerstaff. 

SafeWord  Structure 

SafeWord  is  comprised  of  four  major  components.  Primarily,  there  is  a 
user  directory  database  where  all  of  the  user  identities  exist.  The  data¬ 
base  has  an  authentication  technology  that  can  process  the  hardware  or 
software  token  information  for  FiPass,  as  well  as  smart  card  information, 
passwords,  fingerprint  reader,  digital  certificates  or  other  end-user  authen¬ 
tication  means.  The  database  holds  custom-defined  user  roles  such  as 
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Losses  reported  by  just  186  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  totaled  more  than  $377  million.  It  is 
likely  that  companies  with  weak  authentica¬ 
tion  will  soon  become  one  of  these  statistics. 

Until  the  FiPass  two-factor  authentication 
platform,  there  was  no  universal  Web-based 
solution  that  allowed  CIOs,  catering  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Internet  users,  to  feel 
comfortable  that  the  end-user  they  were  letting 
in  was  in  fact  the  user  they  intended  to  let  in. 

“I’ve  been  a  publisher  in  the  technology 
business  for  over  two  decades,  and  we’ve 
reported  extensively  on  the  increase  of  iden¬ 
tity  theft  leading  to  fraud,”  states  Joe  Levy, 
CEO  and  president  of  CXO  Media  Inc., 
whose  publications  include  CIO  and  Darwin 
magazines.  Levy  added,  “It’s  absolutely  the 
right  time  for  FiPass  to  be  offering  their 
authentication  service,  and  I  strongly  suggest 
that  any  online  business  should  become  a 
FiPass  Secured  Site.” 

FiPass  Founder  and  CEO  Sean  Brennan 
adds,  “One-time  passcode  tokens  have  a 
proven  history  of  protecting  employees  at 
their  given  corporations.  Today,  with  the 
growth  of  the  Internet,  it’s  imperative  to 
expand  this  time-tested  technology  through 
FiPass,  enabling  companies  to  offer  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  two-factor  authentication  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

Missed  Opportunities 

The  burgeoning  number  of  companies  offer¬ 
ing  online  financial  transactions  only  adds  to 


Point  of  Attack 


the  importance  of  strong 
authentication  over  the 
Internet.  According  to  a 
poll  conducted  by  Grant 
Thornton,  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  U.S.  banks 
plan  to  take  their  business 
online.  In  addition,  most 
brokerage  houses  are  allow¬ 
ing  their  customers  to  trade 
securities  via  the  Internet. 

Forrester  Research  predicts 
that  by  2003  total  U.S. 
assets  managed  online  will 
reach  $3.1  trillion. 

As  more  and  more  online 
businesses  attempt  to  grow 
their  customer  bases,  con¬ 
sumers  thwart  those  efforts 
due  to  feelings  of  insecuri¬ 
ty.  Gartner  G2  research 
showed  that  for  consumers 
doing  In  ternet  transactions, 

86  percent  are  very  con¬ 
cerned  about  security 
for  bank  and  brokerage 
account  numbers,  while  83 
percent  were  troubled  by 
the  thought  of  entering 
social  security  and  credit 
card  numbers.  Approxi¬ 
mately  60  percent  said  that  security  and  pri¬ 
vacy  concerns  stop  them  from  doing  business 
on  the  Web. 


Internet 


Internal  Systems 
Remote  Dial-In 


While  internal  access  and 
dial-in  attacks  have  dropped, 
Internet  access  attacks  are  on 
the  rise. 


Source:  CSI/FBI 2001  Computer  Crime  and  Security  Survey 


partners,  outside  salespeople,  tech  support  or  whatever  roles  are  need¬ 
ed  to  define  the  makeup  of  the  workforce  that  requires  access.  The  data¬ 
base  also  holds  the  privileges  associated  with  these  roles.  As  an  authen¬ 
tication  management  service,  FiPass  doesn’t  involve  the  user  role  definition 
or  privilege  authorization,  just  the  identity  verification  of  the  user. 

The  second  component  is  the  system  administration  console  to  con¬ 
trol  and  manage  the  database.  SafeWord  permits  an  unlimited  number 
of  system  consoles  to  serve  distributed  organizational  centers. 

The  third  component  consists  of  agents  that  link  to  the  applications. 
The  agent’s  task  is  to  interrogate  the  users  for  their  identity,  confirm  the 
identity  with  the  SafeWord  central  server,  and  check  the  role  and  privi¬ 
leges.  If  the  identity  is  authenticated,  the  agent  allows  the  user  to  con¬ 
nect  and  engage  in  the  permitted  transactions. 

The  final  component  is  the  end-user’s  token  authentication  device. 

Time  Is  of  the  Essence 

Secure  Computing’s  belief  is  that  network  security  does  not  rest  on  one 


particular  technology  like  a  firewall.  It  is  based  on  a  layered  approach  that 
combines  a  variety  of  methods,  techniques  and  products;  and  FiPass  is 
an  essential  element. 

The  market  need  for  two-factor  authentication  is  immediate.  Because 
FiPass  does  not  require  drastic  system  changes,  implementation  is  rapid 
and  effortless.  “FiPass  is  making  it  easy  and  affordable.  And  they  are  doing 
it  in  the  e-commerce  market,  probably  the  most  sophisticated  segment 
in  the  world,”  says  Biggerstaff. 

Biggerstaff  adds  that,  “FiPass  comes  at  a  time  when  the  market  under¬ 
stands  it  needs  the  security,  and  the  customers  are  ready  for  it.  FiPass  offers 
companies  that  might  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  users  using  fixed  pass¬ 
words,  an  option  that  was  not  available  a  few  years  ago— a  FiPass  token.” 

“Our  partnership  with  FiPass  is  very  strategic  to  Secure  Computing  as 
it  extends  the  availability  of  strong  authentication  from  organizations  to 
consumers,”  says  Biggerstaff.  “With  SafeWord,  FiPass  provides  consumers 
with  the  ability  to  gain  secure,  authenticated  access  to  a  multitude  ofe- 
commerce  services  with  a  single  FiPass  token.” 
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How  It  Works— FiPass  Technology  Overview 

1.  A  customer  enters  their  username  and  password,  and  then  enters  their  FiPass  code  from  the  token. 

2.  Your  servers  verify  the  username  and  password. 

3.  Your  servers  then  communicate  with  our  servers  over  a  secure  channel. 

4.  FiPass  verifies  the  information  and  returns  an  Authenticated  or  Not  Authenticated  message. 

5.  If  the  user  is  Authenticated,  you  are  now  empowered  to  open  the  lines  of  communication  between 
the  user  and  your  servers. 


FiPass  User 
with  Single  Token 


Any  FSS  Server 


FiPass  Server 


U.S.  Clearing  Serious  About  Security 

U.S.  Clearing,  a  FiPass  Secured  company,  handles  the  trade  clearance 
and  back-end  administration  for  dozens  of  brokerage  firms,  mutual  funds 
and  banks.  Mike  Lyons,  chief  administrative  officer  for  U.S.  Clearing  wants 
his  company  to  be  positioned  as  offering  a  strong  additional  layer  of 
security  to  its  client  institutions  so  that  those  companies  can  offer  FiPass 
to  their  customers.  Lyons  explains,  “The  timing  is  right  for  anyone  han¬ 
dling  transactions  to  be  focused  on  security  and  specifically  on  authen¬ 
tication.  Being  FiPass  Secured  is  smart  because  it  communicates  to  our 
client  companies  that  we  are  extremely  diligent  about  verifying  the  iden¬ 
tities  of  anyone  making  a  transaction  to  be  processed  by  U.S.  Clearing.” 


As  long  as  customers  have  these  insecure 
feelings,  online  businesses  with  single-factor 
authentication  could  be  missing  out  on  cus¬ 
tomer  growth  and  loyalty,  market  share  and 
revenue  opportunities. 

The  FiPass  Universal  Platform 

Two-factor  authentication  has  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  more  than  1 5  years  to  secure 
intranets,  extranets  and  remote  dial-up  access 
for  company  workers.  FiPass  now  has  extend¬ 
ed  that  same  proven  technology  to  the 
Internet  by  developing  a  universal  authenti¬ 
cation  platform  that 


provides  security  and 
convenience  to  end- 
users  conducting  busi¬ 
ness  online  with  any 
FiPass  Secured  Site. 

Two-factor  authen¬ 
tication  technology  is 
used  daily  at  ATMs 
where  customers  need 
both  their  PIN  num¬ 
ber  as  well  as  the  mag¬ 
netic  strip  card.  Even 


if  someone  obtains  the 
PIN  number,  the  card  is  also  needed  for 
access.  In  addition,  if  the  card  is  lost  or  stolen 
it  cannot  be  used  without  the  PIN.  The  FiPass 
two-factor  solution  also  requires  two  pieces 
of  information  to  validate  a  person’s  identi¬ 
ty — a  password  and  a  hardware  or  software 


token  that  supplies  a 
unique  one-time-use 
alphanumeric  code.  It  is 
like  using  a  different  mag¬ 
netic  strip  card  every  time 
an  ATM  transaction  is 
made,  which  renders  the 
old  card  useless  to  a  thief. 

As  more  companies 
become  FiPass  Secured 
Sites  (FSS),  people  doing 
business  with  their  banks, 
brokerage  houses  or 
accessing  their  medical 
records  need  only  one 
FiPass  token  to  safely 
access  all  of  their  accounts. 

The  Weakness 
of  One-Factor 
Authentication 

The  vulnerability  to  crim- 
ina.1  elements  increases 
when  only  a  single  pass¬ 
word  is  required  to  access  accounts,  transac¬ 
tions  and  personal  data.  Cyber  criminals  have 
developed  many  ways  to  hack  a  password. 
One  method  is  social  engineering,  where  a 
person’s  password  is  compromised  by  trick¬ 
ing  the  individual  into  revealing  the  password 
by  posing  as  someone  needing  the  informa¬ 
tion,  like  a  field  service  technician. 

Other  means  of  discovering  passwords  are 
aided  by  bad  habits  of  the  end-users  them¬ 
selves.  Many  consumers  use  easily-guessed 
combinations,  make  infrequent  changes, 
and  often  write  their  password  down  and 
leave  it  in  conspicuous  places,  like  on  their 
computer  monitor.  Some  consumers  not 
only  never  change  their  password,  but  also 
assign  the  same  password  to  all  of  their 
online  and  even  ATM  bank  accounts.  One- 
factor  authentication  facilitates  a  one-stop¬ 
shopping  environment  for  criminals.  With 
two-factor  authentication,  these  examples 
would  not  create  a  hazard,  as  the  other  fac¬ 
tor  would  also  be  needed. 

Software  cracking  programs  can  easily  dis¬ 
cover  many  passwords  by  brute  force  meth¬ 
ods  employing  search  algorithms  that  use  dic¬ 
tionaries  and  acronym  lists.  Other,  more 
physical  means  include  simply  watching  a 
person  punch  in  their  password  on  a  cell 
phone  or  PDA.  More  sophisticated  methods 
use  electronic  “sniffers”  on  network  lines  to 
monitor  the  characters  being  sent.  With  the 
FiPass  token,  even  if  the  alphanumeric  char- 
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acters  entered  are  illegally  obtained,  they  will 
not  be  valid  for  the  next  access. 

New  technologies  are  constantly  being 
developed  to  tighten  the  authentication 
process.  These  include  encryption,  digital  sig¬ 
natures  and  access  management  technology. 
However,  many  of  these  technologies  are 
expensive,  require  major  changes  to  a  com¬ 
pany’s  networking  infrastructure  and  present 
formidable  system  interoperability  problems. 

The  reality  is  that  the  current  widely  used 
method  of  a  single  password  for  access  is 
totally  inadequate  to  serve  the  growing  e- 
business  marketplace. 

The  Time  Is  Now 

Before  Internet  commerce  became  prevalent, 
security  to  CIOs  meant  keeping  the  “bad 
guys”  out.  This  meant  firewalls  and  intrusion 
detection.  When  e-commerce  gained  critical 
mass,  the  thinking  shifted  from  keeping  the 
criminal  element  out  to  allowing  the  right 
person  in.  This  is  when  strong  authentica¬ 
tion  practices  became  paramount — making 
sure  that  the  person  requesting  admission  to 
a  Web  site  is  really  who  he  says  he  is. 

Allowing  only  the  right  person  into  a  Web  site 
with  one-factor  authentication  is  nearly  impos¬ 
sible.  Hacking  into  a  company  by  finding  vul¬ 
nerabilities  in  network  systems  has  become  a 
sophisticated  science.  CIOs  and  IT  departments 
must  be  on  constant  alert  and  continually 
update  their  security  measures  to  keep  ahead  of 
hackers.  Hacking  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  regular  hacker  conferences  are  held. 


Strong  authentication  is  critical  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  e-business  sectors  that  simply  cannot 
put  off  the  implementation  of  effective 
authentication  technology. 

Banks:  Most  banks  offer  Internet  access, 
either  just  to  view  accounts  or  to  allow  trans¬ 
actions  such  as  transfers  and  bill  paying. 

Brokerage  firms:  Companies  that  allow 
customers  to  buy,  sell  and  trade  securities 
online. 

E-commerce:  Either  B2C  or 
B2B  purchasing  transactions 
where  credit  card  numbers  are 
used  and/or  held  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  database. 

Auction  sites  and  e- 
exchanges:  Companies  or  indi¬ 
viduals  put  items  out  to  bid 
and  need  to  deal  with  validat¬ 
ed  vendors  or  bidders;  large 
companies  set  up  supply-chain 
sites  for  vendors  and  private 
exchange  sites  for  invited  bid¬ 
ders  only. 

Research  firms:  Companies 
that  sell  costly  research  via  the 
Internet  lose  money  when  customers  give 
passwords  to  others  who  then  can  use  the 
research  without  paying. 

Medical  records:  The  privacy  of  medical 
records  is  critical.  All  hospitals,  clinics  and 
doctors  are  vulnerable.  The  Health 
Insurance  Portability  and  Accountability 
Act  (HIPAA)  requires  confidentiality  of 
patient  medical  information  with  fines  of 


One-Factor  Authentication 
Can  Lead  to  the  Loss  of  Revenues 
and  a  Lot  of  Negative  Publicity 

The  one-factor  password  is  the  weak  link  in  a  security 

protocol  because: 

•  only  one  piece  of  information  is  needed 

•  the  password  is  fixed  for  some  time  interval 

•  criminals  have  numerous  methods  and  software  for 
password  detection 

•  most  people  are  not  diligent  about  changing  and 
securing  their  passwords 

•  people  use  easy-to-discover  passwords  like  family 
names,  birthdays  and  anniversaries 

•  people  use  the  same  password  for  multiple  accounts 


Not  Just  Hardware  Tokens,  FiPassAlso  Provides  a  Software  Token  Solution 


In  addition  to  the  FiPass  hardware  token,  the  company  also  provides  a 
software  token.  Like  the  hardware  token,  the  software  token  generates 
a  six-digit  code,  but  it  does  so  as  it  resides  on  a  PC,  PDA  or  cell  phone. 

To  obtain  a  FiPass  code  on  a  PC,  a  user  would  merely  click  the  FiPass 
icon,  enter  their  PIN,  and  then  click  the  button  on  the  graphic  of  the  token. 
Once  the  FiPass  code  appears  on  screen,  the  user  can  then  proceed  with 
his  login  at  any  FSS.  The  FiPass  authentication  process  operates  exactly 
the  same  whether  the  FiPass  code  was  generated  by  a  software  token  or 
a  hardware  token. 

For  users  who  spend  most  of  their  time  online  from  the  same  PC,  the 
software  token  provides  a  truly  easy  means  to  obtain  added  security  to 
protect  their  online  identities.  For  mobile  users  with  a  PDA  or  a  cell  phone 
in  which  they  can  install  the  software,  the  software  token  is  an  alternative 
form  factor  to  the  portable  hardware  token.  When  new  users  enroll  for 
FiPass  at  any  FiPass  Secured  Site,  they  will  have  the  option  to  choose  the 
hardware  token  or  software  token. 
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How  a  User  Logs  in  with  FiPass,  Using  a 
FiPass  Hardware  Token: 


1. To  login  to  your  FiPass 
Secured  Site,  your  cus¬ 
tomers  access  a  modi¬ 
fied  login  page  and 
enter  their  username 
and  password  as  usual. 

2.  Then  they  simply  push 
the  button  on  the  front 
of  their  FiPass  token. 

3.  This  generates  a  six- 
character  alpha-numer¬ 
ic  FiPass  code. 

4.  They  enter  the  FiPass 
code  into  the  appropri¬ 
ate  field,  and  they’re  in. 
It’s  that  easy! 


FiPass  Secured  Login 

Username 

|bsmith 

Password 

FiPass  code 

E4E8A3 

Login 

up  to  $250,000  for  wrongful  disclosure. 

For  the  company  engaged  in  critical  finan¬ 
cial  transactions  or  highly  valued  or  confi¬ 
dential  information,  the  FiPass  solution: 

•  permits  existing  security  technology  to 
remain  intact 

•  allows  the  customer  to  use  a  single,  easy- 
to-remember  password  everywhere 

•  supports  multiple  Web  sites  with  a  single 
token 

•  offers  opportunities  for  hosting  services 


handling  large  numbers  of  users  because  it 
is  fully  scalable  to  millions  of  users 

•  presents  portability  options  as  it  can  be 
used  wherever  the  user  accesses  the 
Internet,  such  as  via  wireless  devices 

•  allows  full  scalability  with  no  additional 
system  overhead 

End-User  Ease  of  Use 

Implementation  of  the  FiPass  solution  is  easy 
for  the  end-user.  Users  log  in  to  an  FSS  and 
enroll  by  entering  essential  information  such 
as  name,  address,  phone  number,  e-mail 
address,  credit  card  number  and  billing 
information.  The  end-user  then  immediate¬ 
ly  receives  an  e-mail  confirmation  number. 

Next,  FiPass  mails  the  token  to  the  end- 
user.  The  end-user  now  completes  a  simple 
activation  procedure  by  entering  the  con¬ 
firmation  number,  two  token  codes  and  the 
token  serial  number.  This  ensures  fool¬ 
proof  authentication  of  the  enrollee.  The 
next  time  a  user  enters  any  FSS,  he  needs 
only  to  enter  a  user  ID,  password  and  the 
unique,  one-time  FiPass  code  from  the 
token. 

With  such  remarkable  ease-of-use,  users 
are  empowered  to  protect  their  identity. 
With  token  in  hand,  this  newfound  sense 
of  control  may  translate  to  a  greater  sense 
of  comfort  and  confidence  about  conduct¬ 
ing  online  transactions. 

Continued  on  page  S8 


Guidelines  for  Good  Passwords 

While  two-factor  authentication  such  as  FiPass  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  identity  verification,  choosing  a  good  password  is  still  essential,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  don’t  yet  have  FiPass. 

Flere  are  some  rules  when  choosing  passwords  to  reduce  the  risk  of  hacks: 

DO  NTS: 

DON’T  choose  a  password  that  uses  public  information  about  you,  such  as  your  social  security  number,  credit  card  or  ATM  card  number,  phone 
number,  birth  date,  driver’s  license  number  and  so  on. 

DON’T  choose  a  password  that  uses  public  information  about  your  family  or  friends. 

DON’T  choose  a  password  that  is  composed  of  any  word  or  words  that  could  be  found  in  a  dictionary,  in  any  form  or  combination. 

DON’T  reuse  old  passwords  or  ones  that  are  similar  to  your  old  password. 

DON’T  use  your  user  ID,  or  any  variation  on  your  user  ID,  as  your  password. 

DO*S: 

DO  choose  a  password  that  has  no  easily  discerned  significance  to  you. 

DO  choose  a  password  that  is  six  to  eight  characters  long. 

DO  memorize  your  password.  Never  write  it  down. 

DO  use  a  password  that  has  at  least  two  alphabetic  characters  (a-z,  A-Z)  and  at  least  one  numeric  (0-9)  or  special  (punctuation)  character. 

DO  use  both  uppercase  and  lowercase  characters.  Passwords  are  case  sensitive.  Courtesy  Bergen  county  Technical  Schools 


Q&A  With  Sean  Brennan,  CEO  of  Fi Pass 


Is  technology  the  answer  to  Internet  secu¬ 
rity  problems? 

Sean  Brennan:  Yes,  as  hackers  become  more 
sophisticated,  the  technology  that  exists  to 
prevent  their  activities  needs  to  become 
more  sophisticated.  It’s  an  ongoing  cycle. 
However,  the  deployment  of  improved  tech¬ 
nology  needs  to  be  broadened  to  go  beyond 
the  online  business.  End-users  need  to  be 
part  of  their  own  security  solution  and  they 
should  know  what  security  technology  is 
available  to  them  so  that  they  can  protect 
themselves  online. 

How  important  is  customer  trust? 

SB:  Very  important.  One  big  obstacle  for 
online  commerce  is  convincing  customers 
that  their  information  is  safe.  That  is  why  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  businesses  in  corpo¬ 
rate  America  today  is  Internet  security,  and 
specifically  online  authentication.  Com¬ 
panies  can’t  afford  to  have  an  “it  always  hap¬ 
pens  to  someone  else”  attitude,  because 
eventually  it  will  happen  to  them.  And  if  it 
does,  the  financial  losses  could  be  substan¬ 
tial  and  customer  trust  destroyed. 

Do  the  newer  security  technologies  offer 
promise? 

SB:  While  there  are  many  new  technologies 
offering  security  solutions,  the  picture  is  not 
clear.  There  are  smart  cards,  PKI,  retinal 
scans,  fingerprint  identification  and  other 
high-tech  authentication  technologies.  The 
problem  is  that  the  newer  technologies  are 
changing  faster  than  standards  can  be  estab- 
lished.  And  many  of  the  new  solutions 
require  costly  infrastructure  changes.  CIOs 
need  to  consider  how  vulnerable  they  are  to 
various  security  breaches,  and  then  consid¬ 
er  what  technology  they  can  use  today  that 
is  effective,  easy  for  them  to  implement,  easy 
for  their  customers  to  use  and  a  good  value. 


What’s  the  advantage  of  the  FiPass  solution? 

SB:  Other  authentication  systems  are  not 
only  very  costly  and  require  major  internal 
changes,  but  they  are  not  mobile.  Retinal 
scans,  for  example,  are  fine,  but  you  need  a 
scanner  at  each  location— that  virtually  elim¬ 
inates  mobile  authentication.  With  FiPass, 
all  an  online  business  needs  to  do  to  become 
a  FiPass  Secured  Site  is  add  a  few  webpages 
and  some  communication  code  that  allows 
its  servers  to  talk  to  our  authentication  serv¬ 
er,  and  then  its  customers’  tokens  can  be 
used  in  any  location,  fixed  or  mobile. 

FiPass  has  been  described  as  layered-on 
security. 

SB:  That’s  because  we  don’t  take  anything 
away  or  change  what  a  company  already  has 
for  its  security  protocol.  We  are  just  adding 
another  level  that  makes  it  that  much  more 
secure  fortheir  customers. 

Why  haven’t  companies  picked  up  on  two- 
factor  authentication  before? 

SB:  They  have,  but  they  were  only  using  it  to 
secure  their  internal  networks.  FiPass 
authentication  technology  has  been  used  for 
the  past  15  years  securing  internal  networks 
for  more  than  5,000  companies  and  7  million 
people.  It’s  just  now  that  we  have  brought 
that  same  level  of  security  to  the  Internet. 
How  does  a  company  benefit  from  becom¬ 
ing  a  FiPass  Secured  Site? 

SB:  Once  you  become  a  FiPass  Secured  Site, 
you’re  part  of  the  FiPass  community  and  you 
become  known  as  a  site  that  is  providing  your 
users  with  an  added  layer  of  security.  An  online 
customer  who  is  security-minded,  and  who 
originally  obtained  a  token  for  use  at  his  or  her 
bank  site,  is  likely  to  consider  what  online  bro¬ 
kerages  offer  FiPass.  Any  site  that  is  FiPass 
Secured  is  positioned  to  be  more  appealingto 
Internet  users  concerned  about  security. 


Certainly  financial  e-commerce  compa¬ 
nies  will  be  interested. 

SB;  Absolutely.  High  net  worth  individuals 
that  trade  securities  online— people  that  have 
a  million  dollars  or  more  in  their  accounts— 
are  already  asking  for  better  security.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  an  individual  has  in  an  account, 
if  they  don’t  feel  secure  they  won’t  go  online 
to  trade  or  bank.  It’s  that  simple. 

What  are  some  other  important  markets? 
SB:  The  online  subscription  businesses,  for 
example.  These  are  companies  that  sell 
expensive  research  online.  They  are  trying 
to  ensure  that  the  one  person  that  bought 
the  research  gets  the  research— and  no  one 
else.  The  research  market  is  3.5  million  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States,  so  that’s  a  big  mar¬ 
ket.  With  the  token  and  two-factor  authen¬ 
tication,  only  one  person  can  get  that 
information.  It’s  a  big  deterrent  to  people 
sharing  passwords. 

Another  market  with  huge  potential  is 
health  care,  due  to  the  Health  Insurance 
Portability  and  Accountability  Act  of  1996 
(HIPAA).Thelaw  requires  safeguards  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  security  and  confidentiality  of  patient 
information.  Tens  of  millions  of  patient 
records  require  authorized  access  before 
information  can  be  transmitted.  Authen¬ 
tication  provides  the  first  step  in  that  securi¬ 
ty  process,  and  we  provide  a  universal  solu¬ 
tion  that  can  be  implemented  today. 

How  do  you  establish  momentum  going 
forward? 

SB:  The  good  thing  is  that  there  are  7  million 
people  in  the  world  who  have  the  tokens 
now,  and  they  are  using  them  every  day  to 
get  into  their  internal  systems.  That’s  a  lot  of 
accounts.  Now  they  will  be  able  to  use  the 
same  technology  for  online  accounts  rather 
than  solely  in  a  closed  corporate  system. 


Morningstar  Investment  Services  Secures  Identities  and  Access  with  FiPass 

Morningstar  Investment  Services  provides  a  wide  range  of  financial  and  investment  services  for  individuals  and  60,000  investment  advisers  that 
range  from  financial  planners  and  CPAs  to  banks.  With  Morningstar  Managed  Portfolios,  advisers  can  take  advantage  of  a  range  of  integrated  serv¬ 
ices  and  delegate  portfolio  decisions. 

Both  the  advisers  and  their  customers  know  that  for  financial  transactions,  impenetrable  security  is  mandatory.  “The  clients  want  to  make  sure 
that  only  the  authorized  person  is  gaining  access  to  the  accounts,”  says  Tom  Florence,  president  of  Morningstar  Investment  Services. 

Morningstar  Investment  Services  knew  that  at  the  core  of  security  was  a  strong  authentication  system  to  make  customers  feel  comfortable 
about  placing  and  accessing  their  financial  information  online.  To  accomplish  this,  Morningstar  Investment  Services  chose  FiPass  authentication 
management.  “We  were  looking  for  a  system  that  allowed  only  one  person  to  get  in  to  access  their  information  based  on  two-factor  authentica¬ 
tion,”  says  Florence. 

Morningstar  Investment  Services  is  now  secure  with  FiPass’  two-factor  authentication,  knowing  that  its  clients  and  its  client’s  customers  will 
be  able  to  conduct  business  with  confidence. 
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BUYandHOLD  Gives  Customers  Secure  Feeling 

“You  can’t  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  turn  on  the  news  without  hearing  about  instances  of  identity  theft  and  other  Internet  fraud,”  says  Michat 
O’Dea,  executive  vice  president,  COO  and  CIO  of  BUYandHOLD,  an  online  brokerage  firm. 

BUYandHOLD  is  a  brokerage  firm  targeting  long-term  investors.  A  customer  can  open  an  account  and  interact  with  it  like  a  savings  or  401 
account.  BUYandHOLD  allows  customers  to  invest  in  stocks  on  a  dollar  basis.  “If  you  want  to  put  $50  into  IBM,  $50  into  Cisco,  you  can  do  it, 
explains  O’Dea.  BUYandHOLD’s  strategy  allows  the  investor  to  dollar-cost-average  over  time. 

The  reports  of  fraud  capture  O’Dea’s  attention  because  BUYandHOLD  customers  have  invested  their  money  in  securities  managed  b 
BUYandHOLD’s  unique  online  services,  which  cater  to  those  interested  in  long-term  investment  opportunities.  BUYandHOLD’s  customers  acces 
its  Web  site  frequently,  and  many  have  significant  amounts  of  money  invested.  Any  nervousness  their  customers  might  have  must  be  addressee 

To  assuage  any  security  fears  its  customers  might  have,  BUYandHOLD  decided  to  offer  Fi Pass’  two-factor  authentication  as  an  option  for  thos 
customers  who  felt  they  needed  an  added  level  of  security.  “I  know  people  who  won’t  use  their  credit  cards  at  restaurants  because  they  don 
want  them  out  of  their  sight.  We  have  to  respect  that  attitude,”  adds  O’Dea. 

O’Dea  explains  that  BUYandHOLD,  as  a  financial  institution,  must  always  ensure  that  its  customer  information  is  protected.  However,  O’De 
recognizes  that  there  are  different  levels  of  security  that  people  feel  they  need,  depending  on  their  habits.  O’Dea  explains  that  a  BUYandHOLI 
customer  might  want  to  guard  against  an  instance  where  they  walk  away  from  the  computer  with  their  password  taped  to  it,  and  desire  the  adde 
protection. 

The  FiPass  solution  fit  the  bill  to  put  BUYandHOLD  customers  at  ease.  “FiPass  provides  the  kind  of  security  we  were  looking  for  and  we  don 
have  to  put  in  a  lot  of  heavy  infrastructure  to  support  it,”  adds  O’Dea. 


The  FiPass  System 


Strong  Security 


Continued  from  page  S6 

Easy  on  the  Business  Too 

The  FiPass  solution  places  minimal  imple¬ 
mentation  tasks  on  the  e-commerce  site  and 
virtually  no  overhead  once  activated.  As  soon 
as  the  FiPass  software  is  installed  on  the  com¬ 
pany  server  and  the  unobtrusive  FiPass  foot¬ 
print  is  implemented,  the  site  is  added  to 
FiPass’  authentication  service,  and  becomes 
an  FSS.  When  an  end-user  enrolls,  FiPass 
handles  shipping  of  the  FiPass  token  and 
billing.  No  other  software  or  network 
changes  are  incurred. 

The  ease  of  implementation  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  because  FiPass  provides: 

•  API  for  log-in  modification 

•  HTML  enrollment  and  activation  forms 
as  well  as  disclaimers 

•  client-side  forms  and  validation  code 
(JavaScript) 

•  onsite  technician  or  consultant  to  support 
installation 

•  assigned  representative  to  each  FSS 
FiPass  will  work  with  all  popular  Web 

servers,  including  Apache,  IBM  Web  Sphere, 
IIS  4.0  (Windows  NT4),  IIS  5.0  (Windows 
2000)  and  Netscape  Enterprise  Server. 

Web  Sites  Cannot  Afford  to  Wait 

Statistics  show  that  security  incidents  over  the 
Internet  are  increasing  dramatically  as  more 
sensitive  transactions  involving  finances,  cost¬ 


ly  information  and  personal  information 
liferate.  The  single,  fixed  password,  even 
conscientious  password  management,  is 
equate.  If  a  company  does  not  deploy 
factor  authentication  to  help  protect  itsel 
its  customers,  it  is  missing  out  on  a  pr 
solution  that  has  been  the  stalwart  for  i 
nal  network  security  for  years. 

The  practical  question  any  com] 
engaged  in  e-commerce  needs  to  ask  is, 

I  want  to  take  that  critical  step  now  or 
until  a  major  breach  of  security  occur: 
customer  accounts  are  compromised?’ 
basis  of  bulletproof  security  in  any  com^ 
is  a  well  thought  out  layered  security  p< 
and  infrastructure  that  is  strictly  enforcec 
monitored.  Strengthening  existing  sec 
by  securing  the  front  door,  traditionall9 
weakest  link  in  any  company’s  security 
tocol,  becomes  a  mandatory  step.  Thq 
ward-looking  company  can  preempt  au 
tication  breaches  with  FiPass.  It  is  pre 
secure,  highly  scalable,  easily  impleme 
and  immediately  available. 

FiPass’  Brennan  notes,  “The  growing 
in  the  online  world  involves  issues  of  se 
ty  and  identity  verification.  We  are  th 
that  FiPass  could  lead  the  way  in  the  e' 
tion  of  authentication  through  the  dev 
ment  of  our  Web-based  platform.” 


For  more  information,  log  on  to  www.fipas 
and  see  our  demonstration,  or  call  97846s 


It's  OK  to  show  off  to  your 
friends  that  you  were  in  CIO 


But  it's  even  better  to 
show  your  customers. 
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/hat  better  way  to  inform  your  key  cus- 
Dmers  of  your  editorial  coverage  in  CIO 
nan  through  customized  Editorial 
eprints? 

Leverage  the  positive  impact  of 
our  editorial  coverage  by  using 
aprints  for  direct  mail  campaigns,  seminar 
romotions,  employee  communications,  recruiting 
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and  marketing  programs.  Let  us  enhance 
your  reprints  with  your  company's  logo, 
address,  and  sales  message.  Reprints 
make  great  SALES  tools  for  trade  shows, 
mailings  or  media  kits. 

And  while  a  framed  copy  of  your  article 
will  look  neat  on  your  wall,  it  will  look  even 
better  in  the  hands  of  your  customers. 


CXO  MEDIA  INC. 


REPRINT 

MANAGEMENT 

SERVICES 


For  more  information  on  customized  editorial  reprints  in  volume  quantities,  contact  Beth  Molloy  at  717-399-1900 
ext.  123  or  bmolloy@rmsreprints.com  or  visit  our  website  at  darwinmag.com/marketing  and  click  on  reprints. 


The  business  landscape  can  be  treacherous.  Are  you  getting  the  right  advice  to 
anticipate  future  trends  and  develop  your  strategy?  You  will  with  IDC,  a  market 
intelligence  partner  that's  on  the  inside  track.  We  take  research  to  the  next  level, 
providing  unbiased  analysis,  accurate  predictions  and  results-oriented  direction.  We 
also  offer  unsurpassed  global  reach  and  presence.  Count  on  us  to  give  you  the 
direction  you  need.  You  could  go  places  others  may  not  have  considered. 


*  IDC 

Analyze  the  Future 


For  MORE  information  dn  IDC,  VISIT  US  AT  WWW.IDC.COM/EXTREME  dr  call  5DS.S72.a2DD 
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( Continued  from  Page  64) 
groups — our  cultures,  belief  systems  and 
skill  sets.  CIOs  need  practical  action  plans 
and  assistance  to  transform  development 
approaches.  Let  me  share  a  few  gems  that  my 
clients  and  I  have  discovered  over  the  years. 

Develop  conviction.  The  cycle  of  software 
failure  is  not  just  one  issue  out  of  many  on 
which  a  CIO  must  focus;  it  is  the  issue. 
It  blocks  you  from  delivering  value  to  your 
organization  and  extracts  huge  costs. 
Convince  yourself  by  examining  your  track 
record  with  software  projects.  If  you’re  like 
most  CIOs,  you’ll  see  the  problem.  But 
until  you  develop  an  “I’m  mad  as  hell  and 
I’m  not  going  to  take  it  anymore”  mental¬ 
ity,  you  are  not  ready  to  move  forward. 

Share  the  crisis  with  other  senior  exec¬ 
utives.  It’s  not  just  your  crisis;  it’s  the 
organization’s  problem,  and  it  needs  the 
attention  and  cooperation  of  everyone. 
What’s  shocking  is  that  most  of  you  have 
not  shared  this  issue  with  your  business 
partners.  There  is  no  upside  to  letting  them 
think  the  delivery  problems  are  unique  to 
your  organization.  Unless  you  engage  your 
colleagues’  energy,  you  will  be  unable  to 
mobilize  support  for  the  necessary  changes 
in  policy,  process,  skills  and  resources. 

Redefine  your  job.  Your  business  is  not 
simply  IT;  it  is  innovation.  You  help  your 
company  develop  hypotheses  about  where 
IT  can  make  a  difference.  You  and  your  bus¬ 
iness  partners  then  conduct  a  series  of  exper¬ 
iments  to  reduce  risks  and  discover  the 
future.  Most  of  these  will  fail  to  some  extent, 
but  that’s  OK — an  imperfect  product  will 
evolve  and  generate  value  as  it  is  refined. 

Set  new  rules.  New  governance  guidelines 
for  IT  are  needed.  Just  as  investment  man¬ 
agers  view  a  financial  portfolio  as  a  whole, 
an  IT  investment  board  should  manage  its 
project  portfolio  against  predefined  targets 
for  capital  allocation,  return  and  risk.  The 
value  of  IT  investments  should  be  estimated 
by  commitments  from  business  executives  to 
deliver  value.  Project  funding  should  come 
in  stages — say,  $750,000  at  a  time — and 
future  funding  should  be  predicated  on  prov¬ 
ing  benefits  and  mitigating  risks.  Project 
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stages  should  be  sliced  into  six-month  incre¬ 
ments.  Your  staff  should  monitor  projects 
from  concept  to  the  realization  of  value. 

Know  your  leadership  limits.  Count  the 
number  of  competent  project  managers  in 
your  organization,  in  and  out  of  IS,  and 
approve  projects  up  to  but  not  beyond  that 
capacity.  Require  that  your  direct  reports 
oversee  all  major  projects.  Work  for  ade¬ 
quate  staffing  so  that  senior  people  are 
available  to  help  business  executives  think 
through  their  hypotheses  and  approaches. 

Lean  on  your  legacy  systems.  Stop  trash¬ 
ing  your  legacy  systems,  infrastructure  and 
processes.  They’re  your  most  valuable  non¬ 
human  assets  and  will  take  you  further  than 
you  think.  Dell  Computer  leveraged  its 
legacy  systems  on  the  way  to  40  percent  per 
annum  growth  during  the  ’90s.  We  all  want 
the  latest  and  greatest  for  critical  projects. 
But  the  implementation  cost  and  time  spent 
learning  the  new  systems  can  be  huge. 

Tap  into  project  techniques.  There  are 
proven  methodologies  out  there  that  can 
help  you  improve  project  predictability 
and  quality  and,  if  applied  correctly, 
reduce  the  cycle  time  of  development.  Those 
approaches  are  geared  for  today’s  business 
conditions  and  technology.  One  great  source 
of  information  is  the  Carnegie  Mellon 
Software  Engineering  Institute  website, 
www.sei. cmu.edu. 

The  Vanguard  Group,  which  spends 
40  percent  of  its  operating  budget  on  IT,  has 
said  that  its  most  important  lesson  on  how 
to  improve  the  success  rate  of  IT  projects  is 
to  take  time  at  the  start  to  think  things 
through.  Follow  that  example,  and  put  your 
findings  in  front  of  your  leadership  team  so 
that  you  can  start  to  reverse  the  cycle  of  soft¬ 
ware  project  failure.  HE! 


Susan  H.  Cramm,  formerly  vice  president  of  IT 
and  CIO  at  Taco  Bell  and  executive  vice  president 
and  CFO  at  Chevys,  a  Taco  Bell 
subsidiary,  is  president  of  Value- 
dance,  an  executive  coaching 
firm  based  in  San  Clemente, 

Calif.  She  can  be  reached  at 
shcramm@aol.com. 


Bring  in  an  e-Business 
expert  without  giving  up 
a  plush  corner  office. 

Want  more  time  to  concentrate  on  your 
core  business?  Leave  the  “e”  to  someone 
you  can  trust.  Cyclone  Commerce,  Inc., 
is  an  Intel®  Premier  Provider,  part  of  the 
Intel  e-Business  Network.  We  will  ensure 
that  your  e-Business  stays  ahead  of  the 
curve.  We’re  trained  on  the  latest 
technologies  that  can  give  your  company 
an  edge.  Why  not  save  yourself  for  the 
business  at  hand?  Save  your  e-Business 
headaches  for  someone  who  actually 
enjoys  them.  _ 

(-»  intel.  com/gopremier  j 
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OPEN  BUSINESS  CONNECTIONS 
Creating  Velocity  for  e-Business 
480.627.1800 

www.cyclonecommerce.com/B2B 
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THE  TENTH  ANNUAL 


Enterprise  Value  Retreat* 

&  Awards  Ceremony  2002 


JANUARY  27-30,  2002  ■  LOEWS  VENTANA  CANYON  RESORT  ■  T U C S 0 N  ,  A  R  I  Z 0 N A 


Join  us  at  the  tenth  annual  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 
for  a  two  and  a  half  day,  intensive  case  study  program, 
lead  by  Harvard  Business  School's  F.  Warren  McFarlan, 
where  we  will  examine  how  CIOs  can  more  rapidly  and 
reliably  deliver  performance  to  the  overall  organization. 
The  stakes  have  never  been  higher! 


Join  Us  as  We 
Discuss  How  to: 


Restructure  the  Global 
Value  Chain 


PLUS 

■  When  to  invest  or  play  it  safe? 

■  Effective  channels  for  service  delivery 

■  Future  human-computer  relationships 

■  Successful  management  practices 


Realign  Outsourcing  Decisions 

Manage  Costs  and  Build  New 
Revenue  Generators 


FEATURED  SPEAKERS 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

Senior  Associate  Dean 
Harvard  Business  School 


Maintain  Your  Market  Position 


JARON  LANIER 

Lead  Scientist 

National  Tele-immersion  Initiative 
and  Chief  Scientist,  Eyematic  Interfaces 


AND...  MEET  TODAY’S  VALUE  PIONEERS— THE  WINNERS 
OF  THE  10TH  ANNUAL  ENTERPRISE  VALUE  AWARDS 


Agenda 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  27 

8:00  AM  -  1:30  PM 
Partners  Golf  Tournament 

Enjoy  a  round  of  golf  on  the  Ventana 
Canyon  Course 

3:00  PM -6:00  PM 

Registration 

8:00  PM -9:30  PM 
Partners  Cafe  Reception 

Meet  and  network  with  other  participants, 
Award  Winners  and  Retreat  Partners  in  our 
informal  networking  lounge. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  28 

7:30  AM -8:30  AM 

Registration  and  Breakfast 

8:30  AM -9:00  AM 

Opening  Remarks  and  Retreat  Wel¬ 
come 

ABBIE  LUNDBERG 
Editor  in  Chief,  CIO  Magazine 
What  is  Value?  Lundberg  explains  how  the 
decisions  and  deliberations  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Value  Awards  judges  reflect  a  shift  in 
the  IT  value  proposition— and  what  it 
means  for  businesses  today. 

9:00  AM  - 10:30  AM 
Retreat  Introduction  and 
Welcome  Address:  The  Internet- 
Transformed  Organization 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN, 

Senior  Associate  Dean,  Director  of 
External  Relations,  Albert  H,  Gordon 
Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  Business  School 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  end  of  the  Y2K  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  dotcom  debacle,  both  CIOs 
and  general  managers  might  be  forgiven  for 
thinking  that  things  would  be  moving  at  a 
less  hectic  pace  in  the  IT  world.  In  fact,  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite  is  true  as  the  Internet,  in¬ 
tranets  and  extranets  are  deeply  impacting 
the  operations  and  competitive  positioning 
of  most  major  corporations.  The  critical 
question  has  become  whether  to  be  a  fast 
adopter  or  a  cautious  follower.  Different 
firms  have  followed  both  strategies,  with 
great  success.  This  work  is  taking  place  on 
a  global  scale  with  the  impact  the  same  in 
Dallas  as  in  Hong  Kong.  The  core  of  this  re¬ 
treat  will  be  built  around  one  of  the  largest 
(and  explosively  growing)  credit  card 
providers  in  the  U.S. 

10:30  AM  - 10:45  AM 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 


10:55  AM  -11:25  AM 

Mid-Morning  Break 

11:35  AM  - 12:35  PM 

Will  Computers  Become  People 
in  30  Years? 

JARON  LANIER,  Lead  Scientist, 

National  Tele-immersion  Initiative; 

Chief  Scientist,  Eyematic  Interfaces 
We  are  used  to  hearing  claims  that  when 
computers  become  a  million  times  more 
powerful  in  about  30  years,  they  will 
become  equivalent  to  humans  or  greater 
than  humans.  In  order  to  examine  whether 
this  might  be  true,  we  must  rethink  a  range 
of  questions  such  as:  "Why  did  evolution 
take  so  long?”  and  "Why  is  contemporary 
software  so  unreliable?” 

12:35  PM  - 12:50  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

12:50  PM -2:00  PM 

Luncheon 

2:00  PM -2:45  PM 

industry  Briefings 

2:50  PM -3:35  PM 

Industry  Briefings 

3:45  PM  -  4:15  PM 

Coffee  Break 

4:25  PM  -  5:10  PM 

Special  Presentation  on  Security 
and  Privacy 

CIO,  in  conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce's  Critical  Infrastructure 
Assurance  Office,  hosts  a  special  presen¬ 
tation  on  security  and  privacy  issues. 

5:10  PM  -  5:40  PM 

Global  Industry  Value-Chain 

Restructuring 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
Every  aspect  of  the  industry  value  chain  is 
potentially  transformed  by  IT.  Inbound  lo¬ 
gistics,  outbound  logistics,  sales  and  infra¬ 
structure  all  operate  in  an  entirely  different 
way  in  this  new  world.  Organizations  are 
rethinking  their  core  competencies  to  de¬ 
cide  what  they  wish  to  keep  inside  the 
boundaries  of  the  company,  and  what  they 
choose  to  delegate  to  others  for  execution. 
This  realigning  of  what  lies  inside/outside 
the  corporation  is  one  of  the  deep,  IT-en- 
abled  transformations  of  the  early  21st 
century. 

5:45  PM  -  6:45  PM 
Partners  Cafe  Reception 

Catch  up  with  other  participants  in  our 
informal  lounge,  share  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ences. 


7:00  PM  -  Midnight 

Partner  Hospitalities 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  29 

7:30  AM  -  8:30  AM 

Breakfast 

8:30  AM  -  8:45  AM 

Corporate  IT  Spending  Trends— 

Where  are  They  Headed? 

GARY  BEACH 

Group  Publisher,  CXO  Media  Inc. 

Every  month  for  the  past  year  and  a  half 
CIO  Magazine,  in  partnership  with  Ed 
Yardeni,  chief  investment  strategist  of 
Deutsche  Banc  Alex.Brown,  has  surveyed  a 
panel  of  senior  executives  on  current  and 
future  IT  spending  and  other  issues.  Beach 
presents  an  overview  of  the  latest 
results  and  emerging  trends  from  the  CIO 
Tech  Poll. 

8:45  AM  -  9:00  AM 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

9:00  AM  -  10:00  AM 
E-Commerce  Management 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
Even  as  the  world  of  B2B  exchanges  has 
fallen  apart,  the  challenges  and  economic 
opportunities  implicit  in  implementing  B2B 
links  and  B2C  links  are  moving  forward 
rapidly  (the  bottom  line  contribution  can 
be  enormous).  Two  very  different  industries 
are  looked  at;  one  is  the  world  of  B2B 
evolution  in  the  telecommunications 
industry  and  the  extraordinary  new 
standards  of  support  that  have  been 
established;  the  other  captures  the  major 
repositioning  of  various  players  in  the 
financial  services  industry.  This  battle 
consumes  the  attention  of  everyone  from 
the  CEO  to  the  CIO  in  trying  to  get  it  right. 

10:00  AM  -  10:15  AM 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

10:25  AM  -  10:55  AM 

Mid-Morning  Break 

11:00  AM  -  11:45  AM 

Industry  Briefings 

11:55  AM  -  12:10  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

12:10  PM  -  12:55  PM 
Globalization 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

Almost  unimaginably,  three  years  ago, 

technologies  have  spread  out  across  the 


globe  and  provided  fundamentally  new 
ways  of  distributing  work  and  linking  organ¬ 
izations  together.  The  special  challenges 
posed  by  certain  environments,  such  as 
China  and  India,  are  dealt  with.  It  is  a  vastly 
shrunken  global  arena  that  we  are  dealing 
with  today. 

1:00  PM -3:45  PM 

Luncheon  and  Case  Study  Workgroups 

3:45  PM  -  5:45  PM 

Informal  Networking  and  Recreation 

5:45  PM  -  6:45  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Awards  Reception 

7:00  PM -9:30  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Awards  Dinner  and 
Ceremony 

Come  raise  a  glass  and  toast  the  winners  at 
our  black  tie  dinner  and  ceremony,  proudly 
underwritten  by  Genuity. 

9:30  PM  - 11:30  PM 

Dessert  Reception 
Hosted  by  Genuity 

Cap  off  the  evening  with  a  special 
post-awards  reception. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  30 

7:30  AM -8:30  AM 

Breakfast 

8:30  AM  -  10:30  AM 

Case  Study  Workgroup  Presentations 
and  Discussion 

10:30  AM  -  10:45  AM 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:45  AM  -  11:30  AM 

Reflection 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
The  Retreat  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the 
specific  management  practices  currently 
in  use  by  leading  adapters  to  the  new 
information  age. 


THE  ENTERPRISE  VALUE 
AWARDS  CEREMONY  IS 
PROUDLY  UNDERWRITTEN  BY 

GENU  TY 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246,  fax  508  879-7720, 
or  visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


Raymond  Dury, 
co-CIO  of  Ameritrade 
Holding,  proposes  using 
open  source  as  a  way  to 
improve  the  quality  of 
software  overall. 


Bill  Crowell,  CIO 
of  Meredith  Corp., 
refused  to  pay 
Oracle  until  it  fixed 
the  bugs  on  its  Hi 
software  package. 
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Analysts  estimate  that  American 
businesses  end  up  spending  billions  for 
software  that  doesn’t  do  what  it’s 
supposed  to.  Some  CIOs  are  tired  of  playing 
the  sap  and  are  beginning  to  take  action. 

BY  MERIDITH  LEVINSON 


Greg  Seyk,  newly  appointed  CIO  of  VisionQuest,  had  only  months  to  rid  his 

organization  of  its  Y2K  bugs.  ( Y2K,  after  all,  was  not  a  top  priority  for  the  Tucson,  Ariz.- 
based  national  youth  services  organization,  whose  mission  is  to  keep  kids  out  of  jail,  and  Seyk 
had  just  come  on  board  the  previous  spring.) 

The  first  thing  Seyk  did  was  purchase  a  Y2K-compliant  ERP  system — Lawson  Insight 
version  7.1.5 — from  Lawson  Software,  a  St.  Paul,  Minn. -based  vendor.  But  just  as  he  and 
his  staff  of  five  got  around  to  testing  the  software,  Lawson  released  a  new  version  (Lawson 
Insight  version  7.1.6)  that  included  a  function  for  prioritizing  bill  payments.  That  function 
had  been  promised  but  never  delivered  in  any  of  the  previous  versions,  Seyk  says. 

With  just  two  months  to  go  before  the  clock  struck  midnight  on  Dec.  31,  1999,  Seyk 
didn’t  have  time  to  deploy  the  upgrade,  even  though  the  payment  prioritization  function 
had  been  a  critical  selling  point  for  the  53-year-old  CIO.  “We  had  to  implement  accounts 
payable,  the  general  ledger,  payroll  and  human  resources  to  make  sure  they  were  Y2K  com¬ 
pliant.  It  was  no  small  feat,”  says  Seyk,  who  is  also  a  vice  president  of  the  private  company. 

Between  November  1999  and  July  2001,  Lawson  released  seven  new  versions  of  its  soft¬ 
ware  to  fix  bugs  or  add  functionality  that  had  been  promised  but  absent  in  each  previous 
version.  Seyk  was  outraged.  He  documented  his  problems  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Lawson 
executives,  met  with  them  on  two  occasions,  and  sank  a  total  of  $594,974  into  software 
and  maintenance  to  correct  the  flaws  in  their  products. 

And  then  it  dawned  on  Seyk  why  the  software  and  support  were  so  bad:  That’s  the  way  ven¬ 
dors  make  money.  They  push  products  on  the  market  before  they’ve  been  adequately  tested, 


Reader  ROI 

►  Understand  the  underlying 
economic  causes  for  bad 
software 

►  Learn  how  you  can  put 
pressure  on  vendors  to 
improve  the  quality 

of  software 

►  Discover  why  a  wholesale 
change  in  the  economics  of 
the  software  industry  may 
be  the  best  approach 
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demand  payment  up  front  and  then  are  often 
not  available  to  deal  with  the  sequelae  of 
poorly  performing  products.  (Lawson  offi¬ 
cials  declined  to  comment  specifically  on 
VisionQuest’s  problems  with  its  software.  All 
a  Lawson  spokesperson  would  say  is  that 
the  company  is  working  with  VisionQuest 
in  an  effort  to  resolve  its  concerns.  “We  are 
committed  to  100  percent  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion,”  says  Bev  Bergstrom,  vice  president  of 
communications  for  Lawson.) 

HOW  BAD  SOFTWARE 
PAYS  DIVIDENDS 

IOs  have  been  complaining 
about  poorly  designed  and 
buggy  software  forever.  In  a 
recent  survey  on  CIO.com, 
almost  half  of  the  88  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  questioned  said  they  were  unsat¬ 
isfied  with  both  the  quality  of  their  business 
software  and  the  support.  (For  full  survey 
results,  see  www.cio.com/printlinks.)  The 
problem  is  a  big  one:  Faulty  software  costs 
businesses  $78  billion  per  year,  according  to 
Jim  Johnson,  chairman  of  The  Standish 
Group,  a  research  company  based  in  West 
Yarmouth,  Mass. 

But  now  many  CIOs  are  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  root  of  the  problem  may  lie  in 
the  economics  of  the  industry.  Vendors  gen¬ 
erate  most  of  their  revenues  through  perpet¬ 
ual  licensing  agreements,  which  force  CIOs 
to  pay  up  front  for  an  application.  In  return, 
CIOs  own  the  software  and  the  right  to  use  it 
“in  perpetuity.”  The  problem  with  this 
model  is  that  in  reality,  CIOs  are  lucky  if  they 


can  get  three  years  out  of  a  product  before 
vendors  release  entirely  new  versions  of  their 
software.  Vendors  further  pressure  CIOs  to 
buy  those  new  releases  by  threatening  to  stop 
supporting  previous  releases — a  tactic  they 
often  take  both  to  cut  their  tech  support  costs 
and  to  get  CIOs  to  pay  again  and  again  for 
what  is  essentially  the  same  product. 

Another  problem  with  the  perpetual 
model  is  that  CIOs  have  to  fork  over  an 
additional  15  percent  to  20  percent  of  what 
they  paid  for  the  software  in  annual  main¬ 
tenance  fees  to  cover  product  updates  and 
tech  support,  according  to  Chuck  Phillips, 
managing  director  and  software  industry 
analyst  at  Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter.  If 
CIOs  want  to  receive  upgrades,  patches  and 
access  to  tech  support — as  inadequate  as  it 
can  sometimes  be — they  have  to  pay  the 
yearly  maintenance  fee.  Software  companies 
earn  a  significant  amount  of  cash  from  these 
fees.  So  it’s  in  the  manufacturer’s  best  inter¬ 
est,  at  least  financially,  to  make  products 
that  need  maintenance  and  that  have  to  be 
continually  improved  with  successive 
updates,  patches  and  versions  that  CIOs 
pay  for  up  front.  In  sum,  bad  software 
works  for  the  vendors. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  reasons  for 
all  the  bugs.  IT  professionals  point  to  a 
whole  litany  of  causes:  bloatware,  with  all 
its  useless  bells  and  whistles;  programmers 
working  in  isolation,  blissfully  ignorant  of 
how  people  will  ultimately  be  using  their 
software  on  a  daily  basis;  reusable  compo¬ 
nents  that  may  already  contain  bugs;  an 
absence  of  agreed  upon  professional  stan¬ 


dards;  and  developers  who  take  shortcuts  to 
meet  deadlines  during  development. 

But  a  large  part  of  the  story  may  indeed 
be  the  way  vendors  sell  software.  CIOs  are 
finally  waking  up  to  this,  and  a  growing 
number  are  demanding  that  vendors  change 
their  business  models.  A  council  of  IT  lead¬ 
ers  from  a  dozen  heavy-hitter  enterprises 
convened  in  August  under  the  auspices  of 
Boston-based  analyst  company  AMR 
Research,  intent  on  pushing  for  software 
industry  reform.  The  group  issued  a  peace¬ 
ful  statement  of  its  desire  to  “work  with” 
software  companies  for  improvements  in 
quality,  delivery  reliability  and  versioning. 
However,  with  big  names  like  Becton  Dickin¬ 
son,  Boeing,  Cabot,  General  Dynamics 
and  Kraft  on  the  roster,  the  council  has 
enough  weight  to  change  “work  with”  to 
“lean  on.” 

Some  other  IT  users  have  resorted  to  more 
extreme  measures — such  as  withholding 
payments  to  put  pressure  on  vendors — but 
new  legislation  may  soon  make  it  harder  for 
CIOs  to  employ  such  brute  financial  tactics. 
The  uniform  computer  information  transac¬ 
tions  act  (UCITA)  makes  it  harder  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  sue  vendors  and  allows  vendors 
to  more  easily  change  contract  terms.  The 
UCITA  has  already  been  passed  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland  and  is  under  consideration  in 
seven  other  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Fortunately,  there  are  a  host  of  alternative 
solutions  on  the  horizon,  and  a  growing 
number  of  CIOs  are  determined  to  make 
them  a  reality.  They  include  renewable  licens- 


“We  didn’t  pay  Oracle.  We  owed  maintenance 
of  $300,000  to  $400,000,  and  we  just  didn’t 
pay  it.  We  said,  ‘We’re  holding  on  to  the  money 
until  you  get  this  thing  up  and  running.’” 

-BILL  CROWELL,  CIO,  MEREDITH  CORP. 
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ing  agreements,  in  which  CIOs  purchase  the 
right  to  use  software  for  two  to  three  years 
at  about  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  what 
they’d  pay  under  a  perpetual  license.  CIOs 
then  have  the  option  to  renew  the  license  at 
the  end  of  the  term  if  they’re  happy  with  the 
quality  of  the  product  and  the  support. 
Subscription  licensing  agreements  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  renewable  licenses,  except  the  term  is 
shorter,  lasting  about  a  year,  and  CIOs  rent 
the  software,  as  opposed  to  owning  it. 

Finally,  some  CIOs  are  opting  to  circum¬ 
navigate  packaged  software  wherever  possi¬ 
ble.  They’re  turning  to  open-source  technolo¬ 
gies  such  as  the  GNU  and  Linux  operating 
systems,  the  Apache  Web  server  and 
Sendmail  e-mail.  “People  are  not  involved 
with  [the  open-source  movement]  for  profit; 
they’re  involved  with  it  because  they  want  to 
write  good  product,”  says  Bill  Lessard,  coau¬ 
thor  of  NetSlaves:  True  Tales  of  Working  the 
Web  and  a  former  developer  for  Prodigy  and 
AOL  Time  Warner.  “If  software  makers  see 
they  are  losing  money  to  people  going  the 
open-source  route,  then  they  will  change. 
Until  then,  it  will  be  business  as  usual  despite 
appearances.” 

As  much  as  eight  years  ago,  Patricia 
Wallington,  president  of  CIO  Associates  and 
former  CIO  of  Xerox,  was  envisioning  a  new 
method  of  buying  software.  “I  wanted  it  to 
be  like  a  lending  library  where  you  could  find 
modules  on  the  Web,  buy  the  ones  you  were 
interested  in,  cobble  them  together  and  create 
your  own  software,”  she  says.  “We  need  to 
rethink  the  way  we  deliver  software  because 
it  is  so  intransigent.” 


“If  CIOs  could  say, ‘You’ll  get  10  percent  now  and 
10  percent  after  each  quarter  if  the  software 
works,  it  would  give  vendors  a  financial 
incentive  to  make  sure  the  product  works.” 

-GREG  SEYK,  CIO,  VISIONQUEST 


WITHHOLDING  PAYMENT: 

THE  BRUTE  FORCE  OPTION 

he  economics  underlying 
the  software  industry — its 
emphasis  on  quarterly  earn¬ 
ings  to  impress  investors — 
leads  to  the  pursuit  of  short¬ 
term  profits,  often  at  the  expense  of  long¬ 
term  gains.  And  this  tendency  has  only  been 
exacerbated  by  the  current  market  down¬ 
turn.  The  revenue  of  software  vendors 
is  predicated  on  acquiring  new  customers. 
That  initial  sale  provides  software  vendors 
with  their  biggest  profit.  So  there  is  a  built- 
in  incentive  for  vendors  to  rush  a  new  release 
of  software  out  the  door  before  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  tested  and  debugged. 

Bill  Crowell,  CIO  of  Meredith  Corp.,  the 
$1.1  billion  publisher  of  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens ,  believes  it  is  just  this  profit  moti¬ 
vation  that  has  caused  many  of  the  troubles 
he  and  other  CIOs  have  had  while  imple¬ 
menting  Oracle  lli.  He  had  purchased 
Oracle  10.7SC,  a  client/server-based  finan¬ 
cial  system  that  handled  accounts  payable, 
the  general  ledger  and  purchasing  functions 
from  the  vendor  in  the  spring  of  1999,  with 
the  assumption  that  it  would  be  good  for  at 
least  four  years.  But  in  the  fall  of  2000, 
Oracle  released  a  new  Web-based  version, 
Oracle  lli,  and  told  its  customers,  includ¬ 
ing  Crowell,  that  it  would  be  dropping  sup¬ 
port  for  all  previous  releases.  Crowell  had 
no  choice  but  to  upgrade.  (Under  pressure 
from  customers,  Oracle  has  repeatedly 
rolled  back  the  end-support  date  of  these 
earlier  versions.  And  recently,  Oracle  offi¬ 


cials  say  they  would  not  immediately  be 
dropping  support  for  older  versions.) 

Oracle  also  promised  that  lli  would 
include  a  feature  that  would  automatically 
enter  electronic  records  of  all  the  purchases 
Meredith  employees  had  made  using  their 
corporate  credit  cards  into  the  accounts 
payable  or  general  ledger  system  either 
monthly,  weekly  or  daily  depending  on  how 
the  company  configured  it.  Crowell  says  that 
when  he  purchased  lli,  the  promised  func¬ 
tionality  was  absent.  “It  wasn’t  until  about  a 
year  later  when  lli  actually  had  that  capabil¬ 
ity,”  he  says.  It  was  an  inauspicious  beginning. 

As  soon  as  he  began  the  upgrade,  Crowell 
found  bugs  running  rampant  in  the  software, 
like  ants  scuttling  over  a  piece  of  fruit.  Files 
were  corrupted.  Data  was  lost.  Processes 
didn’t  work.  Screens  froze.  “It  was  just  a 
nightmare,”  says  Crowell.  “We  were  getting 
literally  dozens  of  developer  patches  to  this 
software.  Then  we  were  getting  patches  for 
patches.  The  quality  was  just  atrocious.” 

One  of  the  biggest  bugs  bit  the  interfaces 
between  application  components  in  the 
financial  system.  The  system  didn’t  transfer 
data  between  accounts  payable  and  the 
general  ledger,  between  purchasing  and 
accounts  payable  and  between  purchasing 
and  fixed  assets,  Crowell  says.  The  failures 
were  bad  enough  that  had  Crowell  and  his 
team  not  been  running  1  li  in  a  test  environ¬ 
ment,  Meredith  would  have  had  to  shut 
down  its  financial  system.  It  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  its  accounting  or  pay  its  bills 
until  the  problems  were  solved.  (Oracle  offi¬ 
cials  declined  to  comment  on  either  the  bugs 
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in  lli  or  on  Meredith’s  specific  problems 
with  the  software.) 

“It  was  clear  [Oracle]  never  tested  the 
interfaces  because  they  flat-out  failed  the 
first  time.  We  felt  that  what  was  [supposed 
to  be]  their  general  release  software  was 
effectively  beta,”  says  Crowell.  “There’s  no 
question  that  they  were  under  pressure  from 
management  to  be  first  with  a  Web-enabled 
version  of  their  software.” 

The  lli  implementation  was  supposed  to 
go  live  by  April  15,  but  the  bugs  delayed  the 
implementation  by  just  one  month,  but  only 
because  Crowell’s  staff  worked  24/7  for  four 
months.  The  CIO  estimates  that  the  bugs 
cost  his  company  more  than  $100,000;  he 
had  to  pay  for  contractors  to  help  with  the 
nine-month  implementation,  and  he  wasn’t 
able  to  put  staff  on  other  pressing  projects. 

So  how  did  he  muddle  through  this  deba¬ 
cle  with  Oracle?  “We  didn’t  pay  them,  for 
one.  We  owed  maintenance  of  $300,000  to 
$400,000,  and  we  just  didn’t  pay  it.  We  said, 
‘We’re  holding  on  to  it  until  you  get  this 
thing  up  and  running,”’  Crowell  says. 

But  he  thinks  it  wasn’t  so  much  the 
money  that  got  Oracle  to  fix  the  bugs  in 
lli  as  it  was  the  brute  force  he  and  his 
project  leaders  applied  in  dealing  with  the 
vendor.  They  called  Oracle  daily  to  see  if 
the  company  was  making  headway  resolv¬ 
ing  their  problems.  They  also  forced 
Oracle  to  give  them  contacts  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  group  so  that  they  could  ask  devel¬ 
opers  directly  for  help  rather  than  going 
through  the  support  team. 

Crowell  blames  economic  forces  for  the 
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problems  with  Oracle  lli.  “They’re  trying 
to  move  so  fast  to  get  the  product  into  the 
marketplace  that  they’re  not  adequately  test¬ 
ing  and  debugging  their  software,”  he  says. 
If  Oracle  had  waited  six  months  before 
releasing  lli  and  taken  that  time  to  test  the 
application,  he  says,  the  upgrade  would 
have  gone  off  without  a  hitch.  “Overall 
we’re  very  pleased  with  the  new  application, 
but  if  Oracle  thinks  they’re  the  Lexus  of  the 
software  industry,  [after]  what  they’ve  done 
to  their  customers,  you  feel  you’ve  bought 
a  Dodge  De  Soto,”  Crowell  concludes. 

RENEWABLE  SUBSCRIPTIONS: 

USE  NOW,  PAY  LATER 

Crowell  believes  that  the 
new  renewable  and  sub¬ 
scription  arrangements  that 
are  becoming  more  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  software  world 
would  have  ameliorated  the  problems  he  ran 
into  while  deploying  lli.  Under  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  model,  in  which  he  would  have  paid 
less  up  front,  Crowell  would  have  had  more 
leverage.  Also,  it  would  have  given  Oracle 
a  greater  financial  incentive  to  please 
Crowell.  In  fact,  Crowell  plans  to  start  buy¬ 
ing  software  from  Microsoft  on  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  basis  in  two  years,  once  he  finishes 


receiving  all  the  upgrades  he  paid  for  two 
years  ago.  To  him,  the  renewable  model 
makes  sense.  It’s  the  way  his  own  publish¬ 
ing  industry  works.  “It’s  a  subscription.  We 
know  when  the  revenue  is  coming  in.  We 
can  plan  our  business  around  it,”  he  says. 
“And  we  deliver  a  quality  product  every 
month.  The  [vendors]  need  to  think  about 
delivering  quality  every  month  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  model  that  allows  them  to  do  that.” 

Microsoft,  in  fact,  announced  that  it 
would  begin  offering  a  brand-new  subscrip¬ 
tion  license  this  month  for  its  operating  sys¬ 
tems  and  software,  including  Microsoft 
Windows  Professional  and  Microsoft  Office 
Professional.  The  Enterprise  Agreement 
Subscription,  as  the  new  license  is  called,  is  a 
major  departure  from  the  perpetual  model. 
CIOs  will  now  lease  the  software  under  sub¬ 
scription  licenses.  While  CIOs  see  the  poten¬ 
tial  benefits  of  the  subscription  model,  many 
are  uncomfortable  with  the  specific  terms 
Microsoft  is  offering.  For  instance,  Microsoft 
is  requiring  that  customers  pay  a  hefty  annual 
fee  even  before  new  upgrades  are  released. 

Microsoft  has  also  introduced  a  new  and 
more  controversial  twist  to  its  perpetual 
Open  and  Select  licensing  agreements.  These 
programs  pressure  CIOs  to  upgrade  to  new 
versions  such  as  Windows  XP  by  Feb.  1, 
2002,  at  a  discounted  rate.  If  they  don’t,  they 
will  have  to  pay  twice  as  much  to  upgrade 
after  that  date.  (For  more  information  on 
this  controversy,  go  to  “Looks  Can  Be 
Deceiving”  on  wivw.cio.com/printlinks.) 

Mark  Grove,  CIO  of  AmericasDoctor,  a 
pharmaceutical  services  company  based  in 


Those  folks  involved  in  the  open-source 
movement  are  very  knowledgeable 
at  what  they  do,  and  they’re  producing 
really  great  code.” 

-RAYMOND  DURY,  Co-CIO  OF  AMERITRADE 
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An  Action  Plan  for  CIOs 

Here  are  some  steps  you  can  take  to  get  better  software  and  service 
and  at  the  same  time  pressure  the  industry  to  reform  its  practices 

■  Refuse  to  pay  in  full  for  a  license  up  front.  Instead,  negotiate  a  contract  with  your  vendor 
that  allows  you  to  pay  a  percent  of  the  total  cost  up  front  and  then  the  remainder  six 
months  to  a  year  later  if  the  product  and  service  is  acceptable. 

■  Adopt  open-source  technologies.  Open  source  provides  CIOs  with  the  flexibility  to 
custom-build  applications  under  their  own  quality  control. 

■  Seek  out  vendors  that  offer  renewable  and  subscription  licenses. 

■  If  you’re  having  continual  problems  with  an  application,  go  directly  to  the  developer  rather 
than  to  the  tech  support  staff  or  salesperson.  The  person  who  has  worked  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  may  have  some  pride  of  ownership. 

■  Network  with  your  vendor’s  other  customers  to  find  out  if  they  too  are  experiencing 
problems  with  the  software.  If  so,  band  together  and  plan  a  tag-team  meeting  with  the 
vendor.  There  really  is  strength  in  numbers. 

■  If  all  else  fails,  take  your  vendor  to  court.  -M.L. 


Chicago,  says  software  vendors  that  require 
perpetual  licenses  with  constant  upgrades 
are  not  serving  their  customers.  “Any  ven¬ 
dor  who’s  doing  that  is  trying  to  force  the 
customer  to  follow  the  vendor’s  business 
model,”  Grove  says.  “When  they  tell  a  cus¬ 
tomer  that  he  has  to  upgrade  at  a  certain 
time,  they’re  forgetting  that  their  customers 
have  their  own  business  cycles  and  busy  sea¬ 
sons  that  they  have  to  work  within.” 

After  his  experience  with  Lawson, 
VisionQuest’s  Seyk  is  also  considering  buy¬ 
ing  software  from  vendors  on  a  renewable 
or  subscription  basis  when  it  is  offered.  He 
likes  the  idea  of  not  paying  for  the  software 
entirely  up  front.  “Once  you  give  [vendors] 
the  cash  and  the  software  doesn’t  perform, 
you  have  no  leverage,”  he  says.  “If  [CIOs] 
could  say,  Sure,  you’ll  get  10  percent  now 
and  10  percent  after  each  quarter,  and  a  year 
from  now  you’ll  get  it  all  if  [the  software] 
works,”  that  would  be  a  way  to  hold  the 
vendor  accountable.  “It  gives  [the  vendor] 
a  financial  incentive  to  make  sure  the  prod¬ 
uct  works,”  he  adds. 

OPEN  SOURCE,  OPEN  SESAME 

ome  CIOs  believe  open  source 
could  liberate  businesses  from 
their  dependence  on  the  dys¬ 
functional  software-making  ma¬ 
chine.  Linux  now  boasts  impor¬ 
tant  implementations  at  companies  including 
Shell  Oil,  hotel  franchiser  Cendant,  network¬ 
ing  giant  Cisco  and  retailer  Burlington  Coat 
Factory,  while  the  Apache  program  is  by 
many  accounts  the  most  widely  used  Web 
server  software  today.  The  prevalence  of  these 
open-source  packages  will  only  continue 
to  grow,  with  big  IT  vendors  such  as  IBM 
providing  hardware  with  Linux  and  Apache 
bundled  in. 

Raymond  Dury,  co-CIO  of  Ameritrade 
Holding,  says  open-source  software,  because 
of  its  community-style  development  method, 
has  flexibility  that  commercial  software  lacks. 
The  packaged  software  market  doesn’t  offer 
the  solutions  he  needs  to  support  his  com¬ 
pany’s  thousands  of  daily  online  transactions. 
To  enable  customers  to  make  trades  faster, 


hold  more  trades  in  their  portfolio  and  get 
real-time  quotes,  for  example,  Ameritrade’s 
website  needs  enormously  robust  software 
code — code  that  can  support  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  simultaneous  connections  with  sub¬ 
second  responses. 

Instead  of  buying  software  and  additional 
hardware  to  extend  the  speed  and  computing 
power  of  his  website,  Dury  is  looking  to  con¬ 
figure  his  own  software  using  open-source 
code  to  support  all  of  those  transactions. 

He  also  wants  to  replace  three  separate 
software  components  that  communicate  back 
and  forth  when  a  customer  wants  to  execute 
a  trade  with  one  piece  of  proprietary  software 
built  using  open-source  code  to  consolidate 
these  functions.  “We  have  separate  pieces  of 
software  communicating  with  each  other,  try¬ 
ing  to  do  one  process,”  Dury  says.  “Instead 
we  could  use  a  piece  of  open  source  to  con¬ 
solidate  these  separate  functions  under  one 
piece  of  software.” 

Dury  has  long  been  a  fan  of  open  source. 
He  used  it  to  develop  a  secure  e-mail  applica¬ 
tion  while  serving  as  the  vice  president  of 
operations  at  Netdox,  a  Deloitte  and  Touche 
venture  in  1997.  “Those  folks  [involved  in  the 
open-source  movement]  are  very  knowledge¬ 
able,  very  good  at  what  they  do,  and  they’re 


producing  really  great  code,”  says  Dury. 

Open  source  would  give  CIOs  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  build  exactly  what  they  need,  he  says. 
However,  many  are  skeptical  about  using  it 
because  the  technology  is  immature,  and  it’s 
hard  to  find  programmers  who  know  how 
to  write  the  code  and  maintain  it.  When  you 
buy  software  from  a  vendor,  you  can  always 
turn  to  its  help  desk,  however  incompetent. 
With  open  source,  you’re  on  your  own. 

Dury  acknowledges  that  open  source 
requires  seasoned  in-house  IT  staffs — who 
know  how  to  build  and  integrate  their  own 
systems — and  that  not  all  companies  can 
afford  to  hire  this  kind  of  talent.  But  he  likes 
open  source  for  the  same  reason  that 
Crowell  and  Seyk  like  the  renewable  options 
to  perpetual  licensing  agreements.  “If  you 
increase  competition  [in  the  market]  because 
there’s  quality  in  open-source  software  and 
because  it’s  low  cost,  some  folks  will  move 
toward  it,”  Dury  says.  “As  a  result,  vendors 
are  probably  going  to  have  to  increase  their 
quality  and  reduce  their  costs.”  □□ 


What  do  you  think  will  improve  the  quality  of 
packaged  software  and  the  practices  of  software 
vendors?  E-mail  Senior  Writer  Meridith  Levinson 
at  mtevinson@cio.com. 
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E-Mail  Management 


E-mail  management  is 
principally  a  people  issue, 
not  a  technical  one 


tell  our  employees  not  to  open  unknown 
attachments”  says  Tim  Naramore.  Tut  they  do  it  anyway” 


Reader  ROI 

►  Reasons  why  your  corpo¬ 
rate  e-mail  policy  might  be 
the  most  important  docu¬ 
ment  in  your  HR  arsenal 

►  The  latest  tips  on  avoiding 
viruses  and  spam 

►  Strategies  for  managing 
volume  and  storage 


Naramore  is  CIO  of  Allegiance  Telecom, 
a  competitive  local  exchange  carrier  in 
Dallas.  In  fact,  Allegiance  has  a  relatively 
stringent  approach  to  enforcing  its  corporate 
e-mail  usage  policy — employees  must  agree 
to  the  policy’s  terms  and  conditions  each  and 
every  time  they  log  on  to  the  e-mail  system. 
The  policy  includes  a  prominent  directive: 
Don’t  open  unexpected  attachments.  But 
that  wasn’t  enough  to  stop  several  of  the 
$285  million  company’s  employees  from 
opening  the  attachment  with  the  Love  Bug 


virus  in  May  2000.  The  virus  slipped 
through  Allegiance’s  virus-defense  systems. 
Fortunately,  an  alert  network  administrator 
noted  the  virus-prompted  surge  of  messages 
and  froze  all  incoming  mail,  allowing  the 
company  to  contain  the  virus  within  an  hour. 

Naramore ’s  company  got  only  a  superfi¬ 
cial  bite  from  the  Love  Bug  (which  cost  U.S. 
businesses  an  estimated  total  of  $10  billion), 
but  viruses  are  just  the  beginning  of  a  laun¬ 
dry  list  of  woes  that  accompany  the  blessings 
of  e-mail  communication.  The  popularity  of 
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e-mail  creates  bandwidth  challenges — 
Allegiance’s  system  traffic,  for  example, 
jumped  from  200,000  messages  per  month 
last  year  to  500,000  per  month  this  year. 
Archiving  those  missives  creates  storage 
issues.  And  mixed  in  with  all  the  business- 
related  e-mail  is  the  usual  flood  of  spam, 


scams,  dancing  animated  babies,  sexist  jokes 
and  even  pornographic  images.  Some  com¬ 
panies  have  discovered  the  hard  way  that 
those  messages  are  financial,  ethical  and 
legal  land  mines.  Chevron,  for  example,  paid 
$2.2  million  to  settle  a  suit  brought  by  a 
female  employee  protesting  an  e-mail  circu- 


Ten  Tips  for  Taming  the  Beast 

1.  Create  a  reasonable  and  enforceable  policy. 

2.  Spell  out  privacy  expectations  clearly. 

3.  Require  that  each  employee  sign  the  policy.  Issue  frequent  policy  reminders. 

4.  When  the  policy  is  broken,  consult  the  legal  department  and  have  an  immediate  con¬ 
versation  with  the  employee,  accompanied  by  a  human  resources  representative. 

5.  Don’t  limit  employee  training  to  policy  issues.  Also  include  etiquette,  proper  use  of 
group  mailing  lists,  and  information  about  recognizing  scams  and  urban  legends. 

6.  Limit  employee  mailboxes  to  an  appropriate  size  (CIOs  interviewed  for  this  article 
recommended  a  range  from  15MB  to  150MB  depending  on  the  type  of  work). 

7.  Consider  your  potential  legal  liability  in  determining  how  long  to  store  messages. 

8.  Consider  filtering  tools,  but  be  aware  of  the  limitations. 

9.  Install  two  different  antivirus  software  packages  (one  for  servers,  one  for  desktops). 

10.  Teach  users  to  distrust  all  attachments,  particularly  unexpected  ones.  -L.G.R 
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Tolerating  e-mail  policy 

violations  can 

get  your  company 

into  legal  hot  water. 

-JOE  FELIU,  CIO  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  OPERATIONS,  VISTO 


lated  in  the  company  that  listed  25  reasons 
why  beer  is  better  than  a  woman. 

“It’s  absolutely  astonishing,  the  things 
people  will  put  in  e-mail,”  says  Joe  Feliu, 
CIO  and  vice  president  of  operations  for 
Mountain  View,  Calif.-based  Visto,  a  soft¬ 
ware  and  services  vendor  for  remote  access 
to  messaging  systems. 

E-mail  is  a  seemingly  mundane  issue  but 
one  that  demands  careful  attention  from  the 
CIO.  The  key  realization  is  that  e-mail  man¬ 
agement  is  principally  about  people  man¬ 
agement.  In  this  article,  CIOs  share  their  tips 
for  keeping  e-mail  under  control. 

Start  with  the  Policy 

our  first  line  of  defense  against  e- 
mail  troubles  is  a  solid  e-mail 
usage  policy,  regularly  communi¬ 
cated  and  consistently  enforced. 
Unfortunately,  no  single  e-mail 
policy  works  for  all  companies. 
Each  CIO  must  sort  through  corporate  cul¬ 
ture  and  arrive  at  a  policy  that  is  within 
bounds  and  workable.  The  undertaking  is 
usually  done  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
counsel  (or  other  legal  adviser)  and  the 
human  resources  department.  (For  sample 
policies,  go  to  www.cio.com/printlinks.) 
Once  it  is  set,  the  e-mail  usage  policy  should 
become  part  of  the  company’s  HR  policies, 
right  there  in  the  employee  handbook  for  all 
to  see. 

At  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  &  Walker,  a 
law  firm  headquartered  in  Los  Angeles  with 
more  than  1,900  employees,  staffers  must 
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Justifying  technology  investments  in  today’s  economy  is  an  uphill  battle.  How  can  you  concentrate  on  core  business  matters  such  as 
productivity  and  profitability,  and  still  have  time  to  manage  day-to-day  demands?  Fortunately,  there  is  a  company — with  a  network  of  local 
offices- — that  will  help  you  deliver  on  all  fronts.  Whether  you  need  full  life-cycle  or  stand-alone  technology  solutions.  Managed  services, 
consulting,  vertical  industry  solutions  or  staff  augmentation.  Who  is  this  company?  It’s  the  one  Fortune  1000  companies  have  turned  to 
for  the  past  30  years  for  proven  technology  solutions.  For  more  information,  call  800-SPHERION  or  visit  www.spherion.com/technology. 
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spherion. 

technology  solutions 
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sign  a  technology  usage  agreement  upon 
joining  the  firm.  CIO  Mary  Odson  also  cir¬ 
culates  an  update  or  review  of  the  agreement 
every  six  months. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  e-mail  usage  pol¬ 
icy  is  the  definition  of  proper  e-mail  use.  By 
now  it  should  be  clear  that  employees  in  the 
United  States  do  not  have  an  expectation  of 
privacy  in  their  company  e-mail  accounts 
(though  it  does  not  hurt  to  spell  that  out 
prominently  in  the  policy).  The  question  that 
remains  is  whether  employees  may  use  the 
e-mail  system  to  send  personal  messages. 
Allegiance  Telecom’s  policy  is  restrictive: 
Employees  must  confine  their  e-mail  to  busi¬ 
ness  purposes  only.  “They  should  not  e-mail 
their  mother,”  Naramore  says.  He  adds  that 
IT  staff  do  not  police  employees’  e-mail 
messages  unless  they  see  a  vast  increase 
in  messages  or  other  curious  activity.  “This 
doesn’t  come  up  unless  there’s  a  productiv¬ 
ity  issue,”  he  says. 


Employees  need  ongoing  training  on 

how  to  use  e-mail  efficiently. 

-MARY  ODSON,  CIO  OF  PAUL,  HASTINGS,  JANOFSKY  &  WALKER 


Other  companies  are  more  lenient. 
“They’re  welcome  to  e-mail  or  surf  the  Web 
during  lunch  or  while  taking  a  break,”  says 
Mike  Foster,  CEO  of  Foster  Institute,  a  tech¬ 
nology  training  company  in  Dallas.  Still  oth¬ 
ers  do  not  restrict  their  employees’  e-mail  or 
Internet  usage,  believing  that  free  use  is  a 
perk  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  salaried  employees 
in  good  standing  who  get  their  work  done. 

Ray  Everett-Church,  senior  privacy  strat¬ 
egist  for  consultancy  ePrivacy  Group  in 
Malvern,  Pa.,  believes  that  the  most  restric¬ 
tive  policies  treat  employees  as  children, 
leading  to  poor  morale,  low  productivity 
and  an  atmosphere  of  distrust.  As  a  privacy 
advocate,  he  strongly  advises  CIOs  not  to 
have  a  policy  of  reading  employees’  e-mail. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  says  employees 
should  be  notified  that  the  network  is  a  com¬ 
pany  resource  and  that  particular  practices 


(such  as  downloading  MP3  files  or  sending 
messages  with  sexual  or  discriminatory  con¬ 
tent)  are  forbidden.  “Reserve  the  right  to 
access  e-mail,  but  at  the  same  time  make  it 
clear  the  employees  are  valued  and  trusted,” 
Everett-Church  says. 

Executives  interviewed  for  this  article 
echo  a  key  fact  of  life:  Policy  violations  will 
still  happen.  The  best  usage  policy  in  the 
world  will  not  prevent  all  misuse.  After  all, 
as  Foster  says,  “If  it  weren’t  for  people,  this 
stuff  would  be  easy.”  When  a  breach  has 
occurred — and  they  will  happen — the  most 
important  thing  you  can  do  is  take  action. 
Whether  the  offense  involved  defamation, 
sexual  harassment  or  disclosure  of  corporate 
secrets,  you  must  consult  with  legal  counsel 
and  then  meet  with  the  offender.  Don’t  get 
into  the  meeting  without  a  rep  from  HR. 

“You  must  confront  the  employee  and 


deal  with  it,”  says  Feliu,  who  once  ran  the 
e-mail  system  for  the  United  States  Postal 
Service’s  200,000  employees  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  United  States.  If  it’s  a  first  offense 
and  the  person  shows  remorse,  a  warning 
might  be  enough.  If  the  actions  continue 
after  that,  dismissal  may  be  necessary. 
Failing  to  deal  with  the  issue  head-on  could 
ultimately  be  construed  as  the  corporation 
tolerating  the  behavior — and  that  could 
mean  big  bucks  in  court  in  addition  to 
workplace  disruption. 

Training,  Training  and 
More  Training 

raining  employees  on  e-mail  policies 
is  standard  procedure  for  many  com¬ 
panies,  but  training  that  stops  there 
is  inadequate.  Employees  also  need 
instruction  in  e-mail  etiquette,  includ¬ 
ing  how  to  recognize  spam,  scams  and 
urban  legends. 

A  common  occurrence:  One  person  sends 
out  a  message  to  everyone  in  the  corporate 
address  book  offering  free  Dodgers  tickets — 
and  then  someone  replies  to  everyone  on  the 
list.  Odson  has  seen  this  carried  to  absurd 
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BALLPARK  PRICE 

take  a  look  at  their  ballpark. 

Only  Epicor  guarantees  your  implementation  costs  before  you  buy. 


These  days,  ballparks  are  bigger  than  ever.  And  so 

ARE  BALLPARK  PRICES.  PARTICULARLY  THOSE  RELATING  TO 
ERP  IMPLEMENTATION. 

That’s  why  you  should  know  about  Epicor.  We 

TAKE  THE  RISK  OUT  OF  ENTERPRISE  SOFTWARE  BY 
GUARANTEEING  IMPLEMENTATION  COSTS  RIGHT  UP  FRONT. 
YOU  KNOW  HOW  MUCH  IT’S  GOING  TO  COST  AND  HOW  LONG 
IT  WILL  TAKE  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  THE  SOFTWARE.  WHAT’S 
MORE,  OUR  E-BUSINESS  AND  ENTERPRISE  SOLUTIONS  ARE 
DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  MID-MARKET  COMPANIES  AND 


GIVE  YOU  THE  FLEXIBILITY  TO  MAINTAIN  YOUR  COMPE¬ 
TITIVE  edge.  Epicor  goes  beyond  traditional 
MANUFACTURING-BASED  ERP  SYSTEMS  TO  PROVIDE 
COMPLETELY  INTEGRATED  SUPPLY  CHAIN  MANAGEMENT, 
E-BUSINESS  AND  CUSTOMER  RELATIONSHIP  MANAGEMENT 
SOLUTIONS. 

TO  FIND  OUT  MORE  ABOUT  OUR  GUARANTEED  IMPLEMEN¬ 
TATION  COSTS,  CALL  US  AT  1-800-787-2 146  OR  VISIT 
WWW.EPICOR.COM  TODAY.  AND  DON’T  LET  COST  OVERRUNS 
KNOCK  YOU  OUT  OF  THE  GAME. 


AWARD  FINALIST 


Epicor  is  proud 
to  be  named 
"ERP  Solution  of 
the  Year  in  North 
America"  by 
Microsoft. 
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Before  you  accept  their 
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lengths.  “Someone  will  send  a  message  to 
the  network,  ‘Don’t  open  this  file.’  Then 
someone  replies  to  the  whole  group,  ‘You’re 
right,  don’t  open  that  file.’  I  have  seen  it  get 
to  that  point.”  Odson  recommends  that 
employees  “BCC”  the  recipients  when  send¬ 
ing  messages  to  the  whole  company.  That 
way,  recipients  cannot  reply  back  to  the 
entire  group. 

Some  of  the  most  commonly  forwarded 
e-mails  are  hoaxes.  Employees  sometimes 
flood  corporate  networks  with  forwarded 
messages  in  an  effort  to  help  sick  children  or 
win  free  vacations,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  those  messages  are  already  well- 


At  Allegiance  Telecom,  Naramore  stores 
90  days’  worth  of  e-mail  for  roughly  4,000 
employees,  which  eats  up  400  gigabytes  of 
storage  space.  If  your  company  is  a  startup 
or  is  relatively  small,  you  might  not  have  felt 
the  need  yet  to  limit  the  size  of  employee 
mailboxes — but  you  will.  Most  midsize  and 
large  companies  limit  individual  inboxes  to 
sizes  between  15MB  and  a  generous  150MB. 
A  more  radical  possibility:  cutting  off  em¬ 
ployee  access  to  some  or  (in  extreme  cases) 
all  e-mail  distribution  lists.  “You  start  out 
with  no  constraints,  but  they  soon  become 
necessary.  Do  you  really  want  someone  to 
be  able  to  post  software  practice  reminders 


-GARY  SUTULA,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  CIO 


to  the  whole  company?”  asks  Feliu. 

One  trick  that  can  help  reduce  the  sheer 
volume  of  messages  is  to  help  employees  bal¬ 
ance  between  “push”  and  “pull”  style  com¬ 
munication.  E-mail  is  a  push  mechanism — 
it  goes  out  to  everyone  on  the  list,  even  those 
who  might  not  be  interested.  Some  informa¬ 
tion  is  better  posted  on  the  corporate 
intranet — as  it  would  be  with  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  physical  bulletin  board — where  con¬ 
cerned  employees  can  pull  the  information 
on  an  as-needed  basis. 

Most  companies  store  e-mail  messages 
on  a  central  server,  back  them  up  on  tape 
and  save  them  for  a  certain  amount  of  time. 
Allegiance  Telecom  retains  its  employ¬ 
ees’  e-mail  messages  for  90  days  as  a 
matter  of  policy.  “We  looked  at  the 
business  needs  and  weighed  those 
against  storage  costs,”  Naramore  says. 
From  the  disaster-recovery  stand¬ 
point,  Naramore  recommends  using  a 
mail  server  such  as  iPlanet  that  allows 
you  to  recover  mailbox-by-mailbox. 


At  R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons,  more 

than  7  million  messages  flow  through 

the  system  each  month. 


known  urban  legends.  Directing  employees 
to  check  such  missives  against  a  reputable 
site  such  as  www.scambusters.com  can  help 
reduce  such  distractions. 

At  Odson’s  firm,  every  new  hire  under¬ 
goes  a  half  day  of  training  devoted  to  e-mail. 
The  managers  can’t  get  enough  e-mail  train¬ 
ing  for  their  direct  reports,  Odson  says, 
because  they  have  seen  the  bloodbaths  that 
can  result  from  inappropriate  use  of  e-mail. 

Controlling  the  Flood 

e-mail  usage  just  keeps  going  up.  At 
big  companies,  the  sheer  volume  of 
daily  messaging  can  become  daunt¬ 
ing.  At  $5.8  billion  printing  giant 
R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons,  for  example,  more 
than  7  million  messages  flow  through  the 
system  each  month,  according  to  Gary 
Sutula,  senior  vice  president  and  CIO.  And 
even  at  smaller  companies,  CIOs  must  con¬ 
sider  not  only  the  cost  of  network  usage 
and  physical  storage  created  by  the  mes¬ 
saging  flood  but  also  some  possible  legal 
ramifications  surrounding  stored  e-mail. 
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The  Tonic  web  applications  management  enterprise 
solution  has  arrived. 


Suddenly  the  leading  of  e-business  is  a  much  more 
place  to  be.  No  matter  how  customers  you 

attract. 


Tonic's  ability  to  a  web  application  problem  before  your 

customers  do,  iiag  the  cause,  and  take  automated  corrective 
action  —  guarantees  a  on-line  perience. 


You'll  have  peace  of  mind  in  knowing  that  your  site  is  avail¬ 
able  and  performing  at  peak.  That  makes  the  e-world  far  less 
daunting.  Even  predictable. 


Up  and  running  in  hours,  not  days.  Easy  to  use  with  immediate 
results.  That's  Tonic.  And  that's  better. 

www.tonic.com 


TONEC 


Guaranteeing  Your  Net  Works 
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E-Mail  Management 


His  e-mail  system  currently  uses  Microsoft 
Exchange,  which  does  not  have  that  capa¬ 
bility.  The  one  time  he  had  to  recover  e-mail 
from  the  backup  (because  of  a  corrupt  mail 
store),  it  took  18  hours,  an  “unacceptable” 
amount  of  time. 

How  long  you  retain  e-mail  depends  on 
what  your  business  needs  the  information 
for,  but  there  is  another  significant  aspect  in 
storage  decisions:  legal  implications.  The 
longer  you  store  e-mail,  the  longer  it  may 
be  subpoenaed  by  a  court.  If  you 
back  up  messages  forever,  adding 
and  adding  to  the  mail  archives  or 
deleting  only  when  you  run  out  of 
room,  you  will  be  responsible  for 
handing  over  all  the  stored  messages 
in  the  case  of  litigation. 

The  problem  here — beyond  the 
hassle  of  producing  all  the  e-mail — 
is  that  e-mail  more  often  yields 
incriminating  rather  than  exculpa¬ 
tory  evidence.  (The  damning  e-mail  mes¬ 
sages  brought  to  light  in  the  Microsoft 
antitrust  trial  are  just  such  an  example.)  “E- 
mail  preserves  bad  things  more  often  than 
good  things,”  Everett-Church  says.  “My 
advice  is  to  keep  as  little  information  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  your  business  needs.”  You  might 
reasonably  retain  messages  for  a  month  to 
three  months.  Much  more  than  that  and 
you’ll  face  increasing  storage  costs — not  to 
mention  greater  legal  risk. 

Tools  that  Can  Help 

hile  people  and  policy  issues 
are  paramount,  the  good 
news  is  that  software  tools  of¬ 
fer  some  help  in  managing  e- 
mail.  Filtering  is  the  de  rigueur  way  to  avoid 
a  lot  of  the  spam  and  viruses  floating  around 
in  cyberspace.  Tools  such  as  MineSweeper 
and  Brightmail  filter  out  the  executable  file 
attachments  that  often  contain  viruses  as  well 
as  potential  spam,  both  by  objectionable 
content  (for  example,  “Work  at  home!”)  and 
by  segregating  messages  from  known  “spam 
houses.”  Feliu  of  Visto  uses  Brightmail  but 
prefers  to  err  on  the  generous  side:  He  filters 
known  spam  content  into  a  specific  folder 


where  employees  can  view  it  if  they  have 
some  reason  to  do  so  (such  as  if  they  are 
looking  for  a  lost  message).  Says  Feliu,  “One 
person’s  spam  is  another  person’s  gold.” 

Providian  Financial  uses  Lotus  Notes  as 
its  e-mail  platform  (as  does  R.R.  Donnelley) 
for  its  7,000  employees  who  have  corporate 
e-mail  accounts.  CIO  Tanni  Graichen 
believes  that  choice  has  helped  her  escape 
the  majority  of  computer  viruses,  as  hack¬ 
ers  target  mostly  Microsoft-based  systems. 


“Most  of  the  viruses  so  far  have  been  geared 
toward  systems  with  directory  structures 
such  as  Microsoft  Exchange.  Lotus  Notes 
seems  much  more  protected,”  she  says. 

Providian’s  e-mail  servers  handle  between 
120,000  and  150,000  internal  messages  on 
the  average  day,  plus  another  39,000  mes¬ 
sages  that  come  through  the  Internet. 
Graichen  and  her  e-mail  deputy,  D’Arcy 
Tomlinson,  have  been  able  to  reduce  out¬ 
side  traffic  significantly  by  using  more  than 
30  spam  filters. 

Despite  the  fact  that  spam  bedevils  almost 
everyone  in  corporate  America  today,  don’t 
expect  legislation  (such  as  the  current  Unsol¬ 
icited  Commercial  Electronic  Mail  Act  of 
2001,  H.R.  95)  barring  it  to  be  passed  into 
law  any  time  soon.  The  reasons  for  that  are 
complex.  Although  every  U.S.  company 
(indeed  every  man,  woman  and  child  with 
an  e-mail  account)  must  spend  precious  time 
and  computing  resources  dealing  with  these 
unwanted  messages,  spam  is  not  exactly  top- 
of-mind. 

According  to  Everett-Church,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Coalition  Against  Unsolicited 
Commercial  E-Mail,  anti-spam  activists  are 
sorely  out-funded  by  the  pro-spam  lobby, 


Don’t  expect  legislation 

barring  spam  to  be 

passed  into  law 

any  time  soon. 


which  includes  large  financial-services  com¬ 
panies  and  the  Direct  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion.  Even  though  an  estimated  30  percent 
of  the  30  million  messages  coming  through 
the  AOL  network  every  day  are  spam,  AOL 
Time  Warner  is  not  backing  anti-spam  leg¬ 
islation  because  it  wants  to  reserve  the  right 
to  send  its  own  commercial  messages, 
according  to  Everett-Church.  Most  of  the 
other  large  ISPs  feel  the  same,  he  says. 

Everett-Church  points  out  that  it  costs 
next  to  nothing  to  set  up  shop  online, 
justifying  the  estimated  positive  spam 
response  rate  of  well  under  1  percent. 
“All  the  spammer  needs  is  one  or  two 
hit  rates  per  spam  run  and  he’ll  be 
happy.  Sadly,  there  are  at  least  one  or 
two  idiots  per  million  people.” 

Executives  of  public  companies 
don’t  like  to  talk  about  spam,  he 
says,  because  they  don’t  want  the 
world  to  know  just  how  much  it 
costs  them.  “When  part  of  your  IT  budget 
depends  on  whether  Billy  Bob  in  account¬ 
ing  signed  up  for  a  pyramid  scheme,  that’s 
not  something  they  like  to  talk  about,” 
Everett-Church  says.  “With  spam,  it’s  an 
ongoing  guerilla  war.” 

Viruses  can  also  be  curtailed  by  filtering 
out  .exe  and  .vbs  file  attachments,  and  using 
two  different  antivirus  software  packages 
on  the  server  and  the  desktop.  That’s 
Naramore’s  approach.  He  uses  Norton  Anti- 
Virus  on  the  desktop  and  Fsecure  on  the 
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server.  However,  teaching  users  to  distrust  all 
attachments  remains  a  best  practice. 

Naramore  knows  it’s  just  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  next  incident  crops  up. 
“You  train  them,  then  it  happens  again. 
Luckily  we  haven’t  had  any  downtime  from 
this  stuff.”  BE] 


Lauren  Gibbons  Paul  ( laurenpaul@mediaone.net ) 
is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Waban,  Mass. 
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Let’s  face  it,  just  managing  your  communications  environment 
has  gotten  so  complex  that  it  could  put  the  rest  of  your  job  on 
hold.  But  how  can  you  get  your  arms  around  it  all?  The  answer 
is  Stonehouse  Technologies  -  a  proven  company  with  the 
applications,  solutions  and  people  you  need  to  get  control  of 
your  communications  services  management. 

You’ll  come  to  work  every  day  confident  because  your 
communications  expenses,  assets  and  processes  are  being 
managed  by  a  solid  company  with  over  20  years  of  experience. 
No  more  mystery  bills.  And  you’ll  save  money  in  the  process  - 
around  15%  of  your  communications  expenditures,  all  with  a 
solution  that  allows  you  to  stay  focused  on  your  core  business. 
Who  knew  communications  services  management  could  be  this 
easy?  Find  out  for  yourself.  Make  your  own  good  call  to  the 
Stonehouse  experts  at  1-888-212-6221,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.stonehouse.com/onecall. 


:  STONEHOUSE 
TECHNOLOGIES 


COMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES  MANAGEMENT.  COMPREHENSIVE  SOLUTIONS.  PROVEN  RESULTS. 


Collaborative  Computing 


Goldman  Industrial 
Group  of  Vermont 
thought  his  suppliers 
would  jump  at  the 
chance  to  collaborate 
electronically.  Two 
years  and  millions  of 
dollars  later,  he's  still 
waiting  for  a  partner. 

BY  BEN  WORTHEN 


ACK  LOWRY  has  a  dream:  a  manufacturing 

company  where  integrated,  enterprisewide  information  systems  reduce 
costs,  cut  cycle  times  and  allow  different  companies  to  collaborate  on 
product  design  and  production.  Lowry  imagines  a  level  of  collabora¬ 
tion  that  goes  well  beyond  the  simple  sharing  of  blueprints  and 
computer-aided  design  (CAD)  files;  he  dreams  of  linking  ERP,  prod¬ 
uct  data  management  and  whatever  other  systems  contain  critical  man¬ 
ufacturing  data,  thereby  granting  collaborators  real-time  access  to 
everything  from  inventory  to  financials  to  last-minute  product  changes. 
For  several  years,  Lowry  dabbled  in  integration  projects  at  General 
Machinery,  a  division  of  Wheaton  Industries  in  Millville,  N.J.,  and  Vineland, 
N.J.-based  Wallace  and  Tiernan.  And  while  integrating  CAD,  ERP  and  product 
data  management  (PDM)  systems  certainly  presented  challenges,  no  one  project 
fulfilled  Lowry’s  vision  of  using  IT  to  facilitate  collaboration  with  other  compa¬ 
nies  on  the  grand  scale.  But  in  January  1999,  Mark  Swift,  group  president  of 
the  privately  held  Goldman  Industrial  Group  of  Vermont,  a  consortium  of  four 
machine  tool  manufacturers  that  make  grinders,  gear  shapers  and  cutters  for 
the  automobile  industry,  invited  Lowry  to  come  aboard  as  vice  president  of  IT. 
Swift  promised  Lowry  that  he  could  make  the  Springfield,  Vt.-based  company  a 
testing  ground  for  his  collaborative  vision. 

Lowry  spent  the  next  two  years  laying  the  very  real  technical  groundwork  for 
his  dream  of  a  fully  collaborative  computing  environment.  And,  indeed,  Goldman 
is  now  ready  to  collaborate  on  a  grand  scale. 

But  its  partners  and  suppliers  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  supply  chain  are  not. 

When  Lowry  joined  Goldman,  the  com¬ 
pany  hadn’t  made  a  significant  IT  investment 
in  25  years,  placing  him  in  the  enviable  posi¬ 
tion  of  heading  up  IT  at  a  company  without 
legacy  systems  while  working  for  a  chief  exec- 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  why  one  company’s 
adoption  of  collaboration 
technology  hasn’t  gained  it 
any  partners  and  what  the 
company's  CIO  is  doing  to 
change  that 
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Collaborative  Computing 


A  Long  History  in  Vermont 

THE  GOLDMAN  INDUSTRIAL  GROUP  (above)  is  a  Boston-based  holding  com¬ 
pany  comprising  six  machine  tool  manufacturing  companies  and  a  chemical 
manufacturer. 

In  Springfield,  Vt.,  Mark  Swift  is  group  president  and  Jack  Lowry  is  vice  president 
of  IT  for  four  Goldman  companies— Bryant  Grinder,  Fellows,  J&L  Metrology  and 
Jones  &  Lamson.  In  1888,  Jones  &  Lamson  set  up  shop  in  Springfield  followed  by 
Fellows  in  1896,  Bryant  Grinder  in  1909  and  J&L  Metrology  in  1919. 

The  companies  fit  snuggly  near  the  bottom  of  the  automotive  supply  chain.  Tier 
one  and  tier  two  automotive  manufacturers— the  companies  that  make  major  com¬ 
ponents  for  the  big  automakers— buy  Goldman’s  machines  and  use  them  to  shape, 
grind  and  cut  pieces  for  transmissions  and  other  under-the-hood  parts. 

One  could  describe  Goldman’s  fortune  as  slumping  if  it  hadn’t  been  that  way  for 
nearly  30  years.  The  four  Vermont  companies  have  a  combined  workforce  of  300, 
down  from  15,000  employees  in  the  early  70s.  In  Springfield,  the  landscape  offers 
reminders  of  Goldman's  past  prowess.  Visitors  pass  several  abandoned  Fellows  and 
Bryant  Grinder  buildings  on  their  way  to  the  companies’  headquarters.  -B.W. 


utive  who  wanted  the  best — and  was  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  Lowry  viewed  the  lack  of  mod¬ 
ern  IT  (Goldman  had  only  a  homegrown 
order  placement  and  inventory  system  con¬ 
nected  to  dumb  terminals)  as  an  opportunity. 
He  set  out  not  just  to  integrate  the  Goldman 
companies  but  to  link  Goldman’s  internal  sys¬ 
tems  with  current  and  potential  customers 
and  suppliers  in  the  automotive  supply  chain. 

Lowry’s  new  IT  infrastructure,  which  be¬ 
came  operational  in  April,  has  three  major 
components:  a  T1  line  connecting  a  network 
of  new  PCs  on  every  desk  and  new  work¬ 
stations  on  the  plant  floor;  engineering  ap¬ 
plications,  including  IBM’s  Catia  CAD  and 
SmarTeam’s  PDM  systems;  and  a  Baan  ERP 
system  linked  to  an  e-commerce-enabled 
website  on  an  NT  server.  Everything  is  inte¬ 
grated  and  runs  on  the  AS/400  platform, 
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allowing  anyone  on  the  network  to  track  a 
product  through  order  placement,  design, 
manufacturing  and  shipping.  The  technol¬ 
ogy  upgrade,  excluding  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  expenses,  cost  $4  million,  a  significant 
outlay  for  a  company  with  just  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  revenues  in  a  good  year. 

The  new  technology  was  selected  and 
installed  with  collaboration  in  mind,  a  win- 
win  proposition  in  Lowry’s  view.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  instead  of  Goldman  waiting  for  an  out- 
of-stock  part  to  complete  a  custom  gear  cut¬ 
ter,  a  supplier  with  a  view  into  Goldman’s 
inventory  and  order  processing  systems  can 
recommend  a  substitute  part.  The  supplier 
can  expedite  delivery  of  the  part  to  Goldman, 
which  is  a  win  for  the  supplier.  Goldman  in 
turn  can  expedite  production  and  delivery, 
another  win.  In  this  scenario,  Lowry  thinks 
Goldman’s  average  cycle  time  for  manufac¬ 
turing  could  be  reduced  from  three  months 
to  three  weeks. 

At  least  that’s  the  promise  that  dangles  in 
front  of  Lowry  like  fruit  on  a  12-foot-high 
branch.  The  reward  is  in  sight,  but  he  can’t 


reach  it  without  a  willing  partner.  For  the 
past  several  months,  Goldman’s  salespeople 
have  been  pounding  the  pavement  looking 
to  sign  up  a  partner.  Lowry  himself  has  been 
involved  in  many  of  these  discussions,  and 
he’s  surprised  they  haven’t  lead  to  anything 
concrete.  Ironically,  it  was  the  demands  of 
these  same  customers  and  partners  that  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  time  was  finally  right 
for  collaborative  technology. 

“I  heard  so  much  noise  from  the  big  com¬ 
panies — our  customers — saying  we  need  to 
be  able  to  collaborate,”  Lowry  says.  Specif¬ 
ically,  customers  clamored  for  collaboration 
to  trim  cycle  times  and  squeeze  costs. 

FEARS  AND  EXCUSES 

Jack  Maynard,  research  director  for  collab¬ 
orative  business  solutions  at  Boston-based 
Aberdeen  Group,  thinks  that  widespread 
adoption  of  collaboration  technology  in¬ 
volving  linked  systems  and  shared  data  is 
at  least  two  years  away.  Furthermore,  May¬ 
nard  believes  it  will  happen  gradually,  with 
companies  first  linking  de-sign  systems. 
If  those  links  prove  successful,  then  inte¬ 
grating  CRM,  ERP  and  PDM  applications 
will  follow. 

The  disappointing  results  of  Lowry’s  dis¬ 
cussions  with  potential  collaboration  part¬ 
ners  back  up  Maynard’s  theory  that  com¬ 
panies  aren’t  yet  sold  on  integrating  systems. 
“We  are  talking  about  a  depth  of  integra¬ 
tion  that  they  are  not  ready  for  yet,”  he  says. 
From  a  purely  technical  standpoint,  a  col¬ 
laboration  partner  would  need  to  have  a 
completely  functional  ERP  system  and  mod¬ 
ern  CAD  and  PDM  systems.  That  alone  has 
scared  off  a  few  potential  partners  in  an 
industry  where  many  CIOs  admit  that  most 
business  is  still  done  with  faxes  and  phones. 

Swift  has  taken  on  the  job  of  chief  sales¬ 
man.  Companies  are  enthusiastic  as  long  as 
talks  remain  theoretical,  but  once  Swift 
broaches  the  details  of  the  integration,  the 
excuses  start.  In  addition  to  technical  issues 
involving  such  things  as  integrating  dis¬ 
parate  ERP  systems,  Swift  often  hears  about 
customers’  fears  that  collaboration  will 
result  in  layoffs. 
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I'm  not  just  another  pretty  face.  I'm  a  better  way  of  doing  things. 


I  am  Dell.  Simplifying  the  way  the  world  buys  and  manages  technology,  one  customer  at  a  time. 

By  all  appearances,  I  am  a  server.  But  take  a  closer  look,  and  you'll  see  I  am  more  than  that. 

I  am  a  direct  relationship,  free  of  middlemen. 

I  am  the  best  value  in  the  industry. 

I  am  custom-built  technology  that's  pre-loaded  and  pre-tested,  just  for  you. 

I  am  a  single  point  of  contact  for  service  and  support:  on-site,  online  and  on  the  phone. 

I  am  an  industry-standard  Intel®  processor-based  solution  that's  easy  to  manage, 
and  easy  to  keep  up  and  running. 

I'm  just  the  part  of  the  company  you  see  every  day.  The  part  you'll  be  looking  at  when  you  realize  that 
what  you  really  bought  was  a  better  way  of  doing  things.  Find  out  what  customers  and  analysts  are 
saying  about  Dell.  Visit  us  online  today  at  dell.com/enterprise3. 


Enterprise  systems.  Easy  to  build,  easy  to  own.  Easy  as 
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Group  President  Mark  Swift  (left)  and  VP  of  IT  Jack  Lowry  are  Goldma?i’s  top  collaboration  pitchme?i. 


Collaborative  Computing 

And  Swift  doesn’t  dispute  this.  Linking 
with  Goldman’s  collaboration  efforts  could, 
he  acknowledges,  cost  midlevel  managers 
their  jobs,  particularly  those  who  work  in 
purchasing.  So  unless  a  major  player  like 
Ford  or  GM  forces  Goldman’s  customers 
to  collaborate  electronically,  Swift  believes 
he’ll  continue  to  have  a  hard  sell. 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  rules  in  place  to 
dictate  how  companies  will  collaborate  once 
they  clear  the  technological  and  cultural  hur¬ 
dles.  One  supplier  Lowry  talked  to  about 
collaborating  in  the  design  process  didn’t 
have  the  proper  Catia  software  and  didn’t 
think  it  could  justify  the  expense  of  buying 
it.  Initially  Lowry  thought  that  the  supplier 
could  simply  borrow  a  Goldman  license  and 
access  the  application  through  the  Web.  But 
lending  the  supplier  a  license  means  there’s 
one  less  for  Goldman  to  use  and  raises  a  host 
of  other  potential  problems.  “Flow  do  I 
know  that  they  aren’t  using  my  license  to 
do  someone  else’s  work?”  Lowry  asks.  And 
if  that’s  the  case,  should  the  supplier  pay 
Goldman  for  the  license?  Vendors  could  do 
their  part  to  ease  this  situation  by  supporting 
shared  license  agreements,  but  no  vendor 
has  offered  Lowry  this  option. 

Furthermore,  if  and  when  companies 
integrate  their  systems,  what  happens  when 
one  partner  wants  to  upgrade?  It’s  compli¬ 
cated  enough  to  do  it  across  several  depart¬ 
ments  within  a  single  organization;  imag¬ 
ine  the  difficulties  of  upgrading  across  a 
network  of  companies.  Lowry  believes  that 
companies  working  collaboratively  will 
only  be  as  fast  as  the  slowest  member.  “If 
one  member  of  a  team  is  back  in  the  ’50s, 
then  you’re  all  back  in  the  ’50s.”  In  other 
words,  if  one  company  in  an  integrated 
network  of  collaborators  hasn’t  spent  the 
money  on  the  necessary  systems,  it  will 
mute  the  benefits  experienced  by  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  opened  their  wallets. 

INTERNAL  RETURNS 

Lowry  is  still  optimistic  about  the  long-term 
potential  of  collaboration,  and  even  with¬ 
out  it  he’s  already  seen  a  return  on  Gold¬ 
man’s  IT  investment.  He  estimates  saving 


$700,000  because  of  reduced  cycle  times 
and  increased  sales  through  the  e-commerce 
site  in  the  first  18  months  alone.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  under  the  old  order-and-inventory  sys¬ 
tem,  customers  placed  orders  with  engineers, 
who  would  review  them  before  releasing 
them  to  the  order-processing  group.  En¬ 
gineers  would  spend  weeks  studiously  exam¬ 
ining  each  order,  searching  for  nonstandard 
specifications,  even  though  95  percent  of  the 


orders  were  for  standard  cutters.  Now, 
information  is  automatically  entered  into  the 
Baan  system  when  customers  place  orders 
on  the  e-commerce  site,  and  only  those 
orders  for  nonstandard  cutters  are  routed 
to  engineering  for  analysis. 

Goldman’s  position  near  the  bottom  of  the 
supply  chain  puts  the  company  in  a  poor  spot 
to  steer  changes  within  the  industry.  Lowry 
says  its  suppliers  have  listened  to  his  pitch 
but  generally  balk  at  the  very  thought  of  inte¬ 
grating  systems  with  another  company. 

Lowry  will  continue  talking  to  other 
companies  throughout  the  supply  chain.  At 
this  point,  he’s  not  even  trying  to  convince 
them  to  join  Goldman’s  collaboration  ef¬ 


forts.  “I  am  going  to  educate  these  people 
about  what  we  can  do,”  he  says.  “Then  the 
best-case  follow-up  is  a  meeting  with  more 
people.  I’m  beyond  the  point  of  thinking, 
I’m  going  to  go  in,  talk  to  some  key  people, 
and  it  will  happen.” 

So  far,  Lowry’s  at  least  getting  his  mes¬ 
sage  across.  Some  companies  Lowry  has 
approached  are  indicating  that  they  might 
be  more  receptive  to  collaborating  sometime 


down  the  road  when  the  practice  becomes 
more  widespread.  Other  companies  are  ask¬ 
ing  him  for  detailed  technical  requirements 
of  Goldman’s  systems.  It’s  an  indication  that 
small  companies  such  as  Goldman  may  be 
able  to  propel  companies  throughout  the 
automotive  supply  chain  to  adopt  collabo¬ 
rative  technologies  after  all. 

Lowry  doesn’t  regret  the  decision  to  ac¬ 
tively  invest  in  collaborative  technologies 
ahead  of  the  curve.  “It’s  not  that  you’re  a  big 
player  or  a  little  player,”  he  says.  “It’s  that 
you’re  a  player  or  you’re  not.” 


E-mail  your  thoughts  about  collaboration  to  Staff 
Writer  Ben  Worthen  at  bworthen@cio.com. 


If  companies  integrate  their  systems,  what 
happens  when  one  partner  wants  to  upgrade? 
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How  fast  can  I  deploy  your  critical  apps  from  Microsoft,  i2  and  SAP? 
How  fast  can  you  plug  me  in? 
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Dell  |  Enterprise 

I  am  Dell  Enterprise.  PowerEdge™  servers,  PowerVault™  storage,  infrastructure  software,  and  Premier  Enterprise  Services. 

And  I  not  only  run  the  critical  apps  your  enterprise  demands,  I  make  sure  they  scream  from  day  one.  How?  By  creating  alliances  with 
leading  software  companies  like  Microsoftf  i2®  and  SAP.  And  by  creating  a  one-to-one  relationship  with  you.  The  result:  a  custom, 
end-to-end  Intel®  Pentium® III  Xeorf processor-based  solution  designed  to  deliver  maximum  uptime.  Pre-validated  and  pre-configured 
to  your  exact  specs.  Then  pre-tested  and  proven  before  it  leaves  the  factory. 

When  critical  is  the  name  of  the  game,  I  can  play  as  fast  as  you  can  plug.  To  find  out  what  customers  and  analysts  are  saying 
about  Dell  Enterprise,  visit  us  online  today  at  dell.com/enterprise3. 


Rapid  deployment.  Maximum  uptime.  Easy  as 
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Microsoft  .NET  Platform 
i2  TradeMatrix  Platform 
mySAP.com  e-business  Platform 
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Opinder  Bawa, 
former  first  CIO 
of  Netro,  advises 
company-first  CIOs 
to  tread  carefully. 


Career  Moves 


FAMOUS  FIRSTS 


Being  the  first  CIO  a  company  has  ever  had  can  be 
perilous  or  it  can  be  a  career- defining  opportunity 


Qpinder  bawa  faced  a  crossroads 

in  his  career  last  October.  As  the  head  of  pro¬ 
fessional  services  at  a  successful  software 
company,  he  was  ensconced  in  a  comfortable 
IT  position.  Still,  Bawa  was  intrigued  when 
iNetro,  a  broadband  wireless  access  company  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  was  looking  for  its  first  CIO.  The  challenge 
of  being  a  CIO  and  Netro’s  predictions  that  the  $100  million 
company  would  be  a  $1  billion  company  in  two  years  proved 
too  compelling  to  resist.  He  accepted  the  job. 

One  year  later,  Bawa  is  another  victim  of  the  tech  wreck. 
After  routinely  turning  in  $25  million  to  $30  million  a  quar¬ 
ter,  Netro  closed  last  quarter  at  slightly  more  than  $2  million. 
Despite  Bawa’s  efforts  to  establish  the  CIO  role  and  develop 

organized  IT  processes, 
Reader  ROI  his  position  was  elimi- 

►  Identify  the  perils  of  being  nated  in  the  carnage.  The 

the  first  to  serve  as  CIO  lesson  Bawa,  who  has 

►  Determine  the  career  since  started  his  own  IT 

opportunities  that  come  consultancy,  has  taken 

with  being  first  away:  Tread  carefully. 


BY  ERIC  BERKMAN 


He  admits  there  were 
several  red  flags  he  should 
have  paid  more  attention 
to  when  he  considered  the 
position.  First  was  the  tiny 
backlog  of  orders  Netro 
had  in  hand  when  he  joined 
the  company,  and  second 

was  the  growing  amount  of  Netro  inventory  stuck  in  its  dis¬ 
tributor  channels.  “It’s  embarrassing  to  admit,  but  I  got  caught 
up  in  the  standard  story  of  how  their  stock  would  go  from 
$100  to  $700,”  Bawa  says.  “Had  I  paid  attention  to  the  signs, 
they  would  have  clearly  shown  me  that  this  would  have  been 
one  of  the  hardest  hit  markets  in  the  downturn.” 

Even  under  the  best  circumstances,  the  day-to-day  reality 
of  being  a  company-first  CIO  can  be  brutal.  There  is  resent¬ 
ment  from  people  loyal  to  the  previous  IT  administration,  sus¬ 
picion  from  people  skeptical  of  the  new  position,  and  resistance 
from  departments  and  business  units  used  to  doing  things  their 
own  way.  Even  when  a  company-first  CIO  does  all  the  right 
things  to  solidify  the  role,  there’s  the  risk  that  the  company 
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Career  Moves 


Politics  as  Unusual 


Smith  stood  up  for  his  IT  staffers  early  on,  which  helped  win  their  confidence. 

ous  perils,  they  say  this  type  of  challenge  can  be  just  the  thing  to 
shake  someone  out  of  midcareer  inertia.  There’s  the  rush  of  being 
a  trailblazer  and  the  freedom  of  starting  with  a  clean  slate,  unfet¬ 
tered  by  the  constraints  of  how  the  last  CIO  did  things.  Plus,  the 


The  first  and  perhaps  biggest  challenge  a 
company-first  CIO  faces  is  establishing  credibility 
among  users,  IT  staff  and  fellow  executives. 
When  entering  an  organization  that’s  never  had  a  CIO, 
there  are  likely  to  be  few  organized  processes  around  the 
use  of  technology,  upgrades  and  support.  Various  depart¬ 
ments  and  business  units  will  be  used  to  freelancing  their 
own  IT  initiatives — a  fact  that  obviously  creates  chaos. 
Worse  yet,  people  don’t  know  who  the  CIO  is  or  what 
his  role  is  supposed  to  be.  This  can  make  them  a  little 
paranoid,  says  James  W.  (Wes)  Smith,  the  first  CIO  of 
Mayer  Electric  Supply,  a  $340  million  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  distributor  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

When  Smith  took  over  as  CIO  in  January  1999,  his 
first  order  of  business  was  to  finish  moving  from  legacy 
systems  to  the  J.D.  Edwards  OneWorld  ERP  system. 
Unlike  Causey,  Smith  rose  to  the  position  from  within 
the  company,  having  worked  in  finance,  internal  audit 
and  quality  management.  He’d  been  leading  the  effort  to  select  an 
ERP  vendor  and  implement  the  project.  Midway  through  vendor 
selection,  he  convinced  management  the  company  needed  a  CIO 
and  that  he  was  the  guy.  “With  the  ERP  project,  we  were  tearing 


won’t  be  committed  to  the  position  in  the  long  run. 

Ray  Causey  is  a  good  example  of  that  situation.  He  took  over  as 
CIO  of  San  Diego-based  Mail  Boxes  Etc.  (MBE)  in  1999  and  went  to 
great  lengths  to  establish  his  role  among  management  and  IT  staff. 

Two  years  later,  Causey’s  pet  project — a  $25  million  satellite 
link  between  3,500  domestic  franchises  and  corporate 
systems,  an  Internet-enabled  point-of-sale  system  and  an 
Internet-based  shipping  system — has  faced  harsh  pub¬ 
lic  criticism  and  franchisee  revolt  (see  “P.O.’d,”  Darwin, 
www.cio.com/printlinks),  but  that’s  not  the  worst  of  it. 

Since  Causey  spoke  with  CIO  for  this  story  in  July, 

MBE  eliminated  his  position.  He  was  not  available  for 
comment  after  leaving.  MBE  spokespeople  say  his  posi¬ 
tion  was  eliminated  as  part  of  a  corporate  restructur¬ 
ing  that  followed  MBE’s  merger  with  UPS  this  summer 
and  that  his  decision  to  accept  “early  retirement”  was  not  per¬ 
formance-related.  Still,  before  leaving  MBE,  Causey  acknowledged 
that  being  a  company-first  CIO  “can  be  a  huge  headache.” 

Nevertheless,  some  company-first  CIOs  have  enjoyed  success 
both  within  and  as  a  result  of  their  new  roles.  Despite  the  obvi- 


rewards  can  be  huge.  People  recognize  that  if  the  company-first 
CIO  can  do  this  job,  he  can  do  any  job.  He  becomes  that  much 
more  marketable — and  can  command  a  higher  price  tag  or  a 
higher  profile  in  his  next  job. 

Kim  Nelson  is  a  clear  example  of  that.  She  pioneered  the  CIO 


role  at  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental  Protection 
(PDEP)  agency  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  visibility  she  gained  while 
establishing  the  CIO  position  at  PDEP  resulted  in  President  Bush 
nominating  her  to  be  the  new  CIO  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (as  of  press  time,  she  hadn’t  gone  through  her  Senate  con¬ 
firmation  hearing).  “[Being  the  first  CIO  of  my  agency) 
provided  me  with  a  lot  of  visibility  in  terms  of  the  splash 
of  creating  the  role,”  she  says.  “I’ve  often  been  contacted 
by  other  state  [DEPs]  asking  me  to  tell  them  how  I  did 
it.  And  that’s  raised  my  profile  in  terms  of  being  a  leader.” 


People  don’t  know  who  you  are  or 
what  your  role  is  supposed  to  be. 

This  can  make  them  a  little  paranoid. 

-James  Smith,  first  CIO  of  Mayer  Electric  Supply 
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THEY  CAME  HERE  FROM  A  PARALLEL  UNIVERSE.  THEY  NEEDED  SOFTWARE.. .  TO  GO! 

LOTUS  for  WIRELESS 


I  Log  Entry,  Day  25:  Eureka!  We  have  found  Lotus  wireless  software.  With  it,  mobile  knowledge  workers 
can  access  corporate  applications  via  PDA,  cell  phone  or  other  wireless  devices.  This  lets  them  update  critical 
work  in  real  time  -  quite  advanced.  A  most  informative  whitepaper  can  be  found  at  lotus.com/visitwireless 


Over  20.000  Lotus  Business  Partners  can  provide  solutions  for  you  today.  For  more  information,  visit  lotus.com  ^2i 
Lotus  Development  Corporation,  an  IBM  company.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Lc 
Development  Corp.  IBM  and  the  e-business  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  C< 


Career  Moves 


Mail  Boxes  Etc.’s  Causey  saw  his  CIO  position  eliminated. 


out  our  whole  infrastructure  and  putting  in  a  new  one,” 
lie  says.  “In  the  process,  I  saw  that  technology  would  be 
critical  to  our  business  future  and  felt  we  needed  one 
person  to  set  the  future  direction.” 

Since  Smith  came  from  a  business  and  not  an  IT 
background,  the  IT  staff  was  initially  suspicious  of  him 
and  his  intentions.  Those  suspicions  grew  when  they 
heard  the  CFO  and  board  of  directors  wanted  to  “put 
a  fence  around  the  IT  folks” — limiting  their  role  to  man¬ 
aging  existing  systems — and  hire  consultants  to  do  the 
ERP  implementation.  Smith  stood  firm  and  insisted  that 
IT  do  the  job.  That  display  of  standing  up  for  his 
employees  went  a  long  way  toward  winning  their  con¬ 
fidence.  “It  made  the  point  that  the  company’s  support 
was  with  them  and  that  we  had  full  faith  and  confi¬ 
dence  they  could  do  the  job,”  says  Smith. 

A  company-first  CIO  also  has  to  deal  with  fears 
among  staff  members  that  their  jobs  are  about  to  get  a  lot 
tougher,  Causey  says.  The  appointment  of  a  CIO  is  taken 
as  a  sign  that  the  company  is  raising  the  bar  when  it 
comes  to  IT,  he  says.  People  realize  their  old  ways  of  just 
punching  in  and  doing  the  bare  minimum  won’t  fly,  and 
they  fear  being  exposed  as  less  valuable  than  everyone  thought.  More 
significantly,  they  fear  adapting  to  wholesale  changes  in  the  way  the 
company  deploys  technology. 

When  Causey  joined  Mail  Boxes  Etc.,  he  addressed  those  fears 
directly  by  meeting  with  IT  employees  to  share  their  vision,  dis¬ 
cuss  their  role  in  his  initiatives  and  assure  them  that  he  had  no 
plans  to  clean  house.  He  also  held  departmental  bonding  ses¬ 
sions  such  as  golf  tournaments  and  trips  to  San  Diego  Padres 
games.  “I  tried  to  create  an  inclusion  mentality,”  Causey  told  CIO 
shortly  before  leaving  the  company.  Even  those  efforts  failed  to 
completely  overcome  apprehension  among  the  staff.  Causey  suf- 

A  company-first  CIO  has  to  deal  with 
fears  among  staff  members  that  their 
jobs  are  about  to  get  a  lot  tougher. 

-Ray  Causey,  former  first  CIO  of  Mail  Boxes  Etc. 

fered  27  percent  turnover  in  his  first  year  and  a  half,  which  he 
attributes  largely  to  the  dotcom  boom  but  also  to  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  fear  and  distrust.  “These  people  didn’t  give  my  new  sys¬ 
tem  a  chance  to  get  them  to  the  necessary  level,”  he  says. 

Expectation  management  is  another  issue  company-first  CIOs 
will  face.  Users  and  executives  alike  frequently  see  the  CIO  as  a 
“silver  bullet”  who  is  going  to  solve  a  company’s  technology 


woes,  says  Bawa,  the  former  first  CIO  of  Netro.  If  everyone 
expects  too  much,  the  CIO  is  destined  to  fail. 

The  best  way  to  address  this,  Bawa  says,  is  to  get  non-IT  peo¬ 
ple  involved  in  major  IT  decisions.  While  at  Netro,  he  did  that  by 
establishing  a  CIO  Council  that  reviewed  and  prioritized  major 
IT  projects  proposed  by  different  business  managers.  He  appointed 
several  key  executives  to  the  council  and  served  as  its  chairman. 
Through  the  council,  he  was  able  to  evangelize  certain  best  prac¬ 
tices  and  help  other  executives  understand  project  time  lines  and 
payoff.  While  he  would  still  shape  the  company’s  IT  direction,  the 
council  approved  projects  that  would  cost  more  than  $20,000, 
which  eased  some  of  his  burden. 

PDEP’s  Nelson  tried  something  similar  in  her  agency. 
Nelson,  who  became  CIO  in  October  1999  as  part  of  the 
state’s  e-government  initiative  to  put  government  services 
online,  created  an  IT  council  to  set  the  agency’s  technology 
priorities.  The  council  has  struggled  as  a  policymaking 
body,  she  says,  because  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  non-IT 
people  to  participate,  as  they’ve  been  reluctant  to  add  to 
their  workload.  Also,  council  members  have  been  hesi¬ 
tant  to  make  decisions  regarding  IT  priorities,  saying  that 
they  don’t  feel  competent.  While  those  are  issues  any  CIO  might  face, 
the  fact  that  Nelson’s  agency  is  not  used  to  dealing  with  a  CIO — or 
with  IT  at  a  strategic  level — only  intensifies  the  challenge. 

The  council  has  successfully  informed  people  about  IT  projects  on 
the  horizon,  but  for  now,  Nelson  makes  the  final  decisions.  This  is 
fine  in  the  short  term,  she  says,  but  it  would  be  better  if  people  from 
higher  levels  of  the  organization  were  participating  in  the  decision- 
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Enter  to  WIN 

A  FREE 

Spot  Cooler 
from  APC! 


All  entrants  will  receive  a  FREE 
Enterprise  Availability  Kit 

Just  mail  or  fax  this  completed  coupon  or  contact 
APC  for  a  chance  to  win  a  FREE  APC  Spot  Cooler. 
Better  yet,  order  it  today  at  the  APC  Web  site! 


Key  Code 

http://promo.apc.com  c  20 1  y 

(888)  289-APCC  x2125  •  FAX;  (401 )  788-2797 


Legendary  Reliability" 


Enter  to  WIN  A  FREE  APC  Spot  Cooler! 

All  entrants  will  receive  a  FREE  Enterprise  Availability  Kit 

□  YES!  Enter  me  to  win  a  FREE  Spot  Cooler  from  APC.  Also,  please  send  me 
my  FREE  Enterprise  Availability  Kit. 


Space  efficient,  portable, 
and  easy  to  use,  the  1.6  Kw 
NetworkAIR  1000  cools 
server  closets,  home/office 
environments,  or  anywhere 


□  NO, 

Name: 

I’m  not  interested  at  this  time  but  please  add  me  to  your  mailing  list.  spot  cooling  is  needed.  . 

Title: 

Company: 

Address: 

Address  2: 

City/Town: 

State:  Zip:  Country: 

Phone: 

Fax:  E-mail: 

EH  Yes!  Send  me  more  information  via  e-mail  and  sign  me  up  for  APC  PowerNews  e-mail  newsletter.  Key  Code  c201  y 


What  type  of  availability  solution  do  you  need? 

□  UPS:  0-1 6kVA  (Single  Phase)  □  UPS:  1 0-80kVA  (3  Phase  AC)  □  UPS:  80+  kVA  (3  Phase  AC)  □  DC  Power 

□  Network  Enclosures  and  Racks  □  Precision  Air  Conditioning  □  Monitoring  and  Management  □  Cables/Wires 

□  Mobile  Protection  □  Surge  Protection  □  UPS  Upgrade  □  Don't  know 

Purchase  timeframe?  □  <  1  Month  □  1-3  Months  □  3-12  Months  □  1  Yr.  Plus  □  Don't  know 
You  are  (check  1):  □  Home/Flome  Office  □  Business  (<1000  employees)  □  Large  Corp.  (>1000  employees) 

□  Gov'nt,  Education,  Public  Org.  □  APC  Sellers  &  Partners 
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Howto 
Contact  APC 

Call:  (888)  289-APCC 

use  the  extension  on  the  reverse 
side 

Fax:(401)  788-2797 

Visit  http://promo.apc.  com 

use  the  key  code  on  the  reverse 
side 


Legendary  Reliability' 


Some  VoIP  conversations  should  be 
interrupted,  but  never  by  power  problems 


APC  provides  all  the  components  necessary  for  an  end-to-end 
power  protection  solution  for  the  VoIP  environment. 


The  7  pieces  of  the  VoIP  availability  puzzle 


•  Clean,  continuous  power  as  well  as  "ride-through"  power  during 
brownouts,  surges  and  spikes. 

•  Extended  back-up  power  in  the  event  of  an  extended  power  outage. 

•  Redundant,  hot-swappable  and  scalable  components  to  allow  growth  as  well 
as  service  without  interruption. 

•  Instant  notification  of  critical  power/UPS  issues. 

•  Ability  to  remotely  control  selected  power  outlets  in  order  to  reboot 
hung  switches. 

•  Ability  to  ensure  optimal  temperature  and  humidity  within  remote  closets. 

•  Ability  to  keep  track  of  and  maintain  health  of  power  protection  systems 

across  the  WAN,  over  time. 

\ _ _ _ V 


APC  provides  all  the  components  necessary  for  end-to-end  power  protection 
solutions  for  the  VoIP  environment  -  visit  apcc.com/buy/  and  see  what 
Legendary  Reliability™  can  do  for  your  business. 


Symmetra®  RM 

The  new  Symmetra  RM  puts  the 
high  availability  of  the  proven  and 
patented  Symmetra®  Power  Array™ 
technology  in  a  rack-mountable  form. 

Through  the  included 
Web/SNMP  Management  Card,  you 
can  monitor  and  configure  your  APC 
Symmetra  RM  to  shut  down  and  reboot  your  systems, 
receive  e-mail  alerts  and  view  the  event  log. 


Remote  Monitoring 

APC  monitors  all  UPS  parameters,  tailored  to  your 
desired  response.  Regular  UPS  parameter  and 
event  reports  are  issued  with  event  frequency, 
duration,  and  resolution,  offering  immediate 
enhancements  to  your  investment. 


MasterSwitch™  VM 

Provides  the  ability  to  monitor  the  current 
draw  and  set  alarm  thresholds,  based  on 
customer  requirements,  while  still  providing 
'•  1  the  remote  on/off/reboot  capabilities  found  in 
the  MasterSwitch  series.  In  addition,  it 

mounts  vertically,  requiring  zero  U  of 
valuable  rack  space. 


Dthe  MasterSr 
moun 


Environmental  Monitoring  Card 

Works  with  your  APC  Smart-UPS  or  ;gxnm 
Matrix-UPS®  to  monitor  ambient 
temperature,  humidity  and  other 
environmental  conditions. 

PowerChute®  Inventory  Manager 

An  invaluable  software  tool  for  anyone  with  a 
large  number  of  APC  UPSs  spread 
across  a  wide  geographic  area.  Via 


•AV.W.VAV 


I  *  v  a  SNMP-enabled  APC  UPSs,  schedule 
> the  software  to  gather  information 
gr .  -Q  n  from  the  UPSs,  then  select  any  one 
W  of  the  eleven  predefined  reports. 


Other  APC  products  for  the 
VolP/Rack  environment: 

•  KVM  Switches  provide  one  centralized  control 
point  for  up  to  64  servers. 

•  ProtectNet  rack-mounted  data-line  protection. 

•  PowerNet  Manager  collects  UPS/power  status 
information  for  fast  problem  diagnosis 

•  Cable  Interface  Kits  provide  direct  communication 
between  UPSs  and  desktops,  workstations  and 
servers. 

•  2-Post  Racks  /  4-Post  Open  Frame  Racks 


Solaris. 


& 


COMPATIBLE 


HP  Open  View 


Symmetra  RM  is  easily  manageable  with  the 
industry-leading  network  platforms. 


By  utilizing  APC's  PowerNet  for  CiscoWorksZOOO.  which 
integrates  APC's  power 
management  software 
with  CiscoWorks2000,  Cisco 
customers  now  can  easily 
manage  APC  power  protection  and  network  power  control 
devices  from  the  same  Web  browser  as  Cisco  equipment. 


Cisco  Systems 

Verified 


INFORMATIONWEEK 

500 


APC  was  named  to  the  2000 
InformationWeek  500  ranking  of 
the  top  IT  innovators  (09/1 1/00). 
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Career  Moves 


To  Boldly  Go  Where  No  CIO  Has  Gone  Before 

Follow  these  steps  to  solidify  your  spot  as  your  company’s  first  CIO 


BE  ON  THE  SAME  PAGE.  Before  you 
accept  the  job,  make  sure  you  and  the 
executives  agree  on  your  IT  vision  and 
how  you’re  going  to  pull  it  off.  If  the  exec¬ 
utives  aren't  behind  you,  no  one  will  be. 

DON’T  CRITICIZE  THE  WORK  OF  YOUR 
PREDECESSORS.  There  may  not  have 
been  a  CIO,  but  somebody  was  in  charge 
of  IT.  “Your  predecessors  have  history, 
respect  and  relationships  within  the 
organization,”  says  Kimberly  Nelson,  the 
first  CIO  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection.  “Nurture 
them  to  your  benefit.” 

FIND  SOMEONE  YOU  TRUST  TO  HELP 
YOU  NAVIGATE  YOUR  COMPANY’S 
CULTURE  AND  BUREAUCRACY.  “Not 
only  do  you  have  to  introduce  yourself  to 
the  company,  you  have  to  introduce  your 
position  and  perhaps  a  whole  new  organ¬ 


ization,”  Nelson  says.  “If  you  don’t 
understand  the  people,  values  and 
mores,  you  can  spend  a  lot  of  time 
spinning  your  wheels.” 

STEP  BACK  AND  CATCH  YOUR 
BREATH.  Don’t  be  swept  into  immediate 
projects  without  taking  the  time  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  environment  and  playing  field, 
says  Ray  Causey,  former  first  CIO  of  Mail 
Boxes  Etc.  Take  a  month  or  two  to  review 
the  state  of  your  company’s  technology. 
Then  you’ll  make  smarter  decisions 
about  which  projects  to  pursue,  which 
to  curtail  and  which  to  terminate. 

ESTABLISH  BASIC  PRACTICES 
AROUND  I.T.  REQUESTS  AND 
ENHANCEMENTS.  With  no  prior  CIO, 
your  company  most  likely  lacks  any 
organized  procedure  for  processing  inter¬ 
nal  customer  demands.  The  employees  are 


used  to  doing  things  ad  hoc  or  even  by 
themselves.  Creating  a  process  can  be 
a  quick  first  step  toward  consolidating 
IT  and  developing  a  technology  strategy, 
says  Opinder  Bawa,  the  former  first  CIO 
of  Netro. 

MEET  WITH  I.T.  STAFF  ONE-ON-ONE. 
They’ll  better  understand  you,  why  you’re 
there  and  how  they  fit  into  your  plans, 
Causey  says.  If  you’re  lucky,  you  may  just 
win  them  over. 

FORM  A  COUNCIL  OF  I.T.  AND  BUSI¬ 
NESS  LEADERS  TO  SET  TECHNOLOGY 
PRIORITIES.  It’s  your  chance  to  educate 
executives  on  what  IT  can  or  can’t  do 
and  how  long  projects  will  take.  It’s  a 
chance  for  them  to  articulate  their 
needs.  It’s  also  a  chance  for  the  whole 
company  to  develop  realistic  IT  expec¬ 
tations,  Bawa  says.  -E.B. 


making  process.  She  uses  other  means  to  keep  non-IT  people  involved 
in  technology  decisions.  “Occasionally,  I’ll  go  back  to  the  executive 
staff  and  say,  ‘OK,  here’s  the  issue,  and  here’s  three  recommendations 
for  moving  forward.  What  do  you  want  to  do?”’  she  says. 

If  PDEP  was  more  used  to  dealing  with  a  CIO — and  to  IT  being 
done  on  a  departmentwide  basis — it’d  probably  feel 
more  comfortable  taking  a  more  proactive  role  in 
making  decisions,  says  Nelson.  As  the  CIO  position 
evolves  with  her  successor,  Karen  Bassett,  she 
expects  that  to  happen. 

As  a  company-first  CIO,  Nelson  also  struggled 
to  get  people  from  the  business  (or  in  this  case,  the 
agency)  involved  in  developing  and  implement¬ 
ing  IT  projects.  Since  there  was  no  prior  CIO  to 
advocate  strong  ties  between  business  and  IT,  Nelson  had  to  cre¬ 
ate  that  relationship. 

That  came  into  play  during  a  development  project  called  eFacts 
(Environment  Facility  Application  Compliance  Tracking  System),  an 
agencywide  system  to  track  agency-regulated  people  and  places.  About 
a  year  into  the  project,  Nelson  was  still  having  trouble  getting  non-IT 
people  involved.  Managers  would  either  give  up  their  most  expendable 
person — who  wasn’t  necessarily  the  right  one  for  the  job — or  the  right 


people  would  be  too  bogged  down  with  their  existing  responsibilities; 
so  she  went  back  to  the  executive  staff  and  demanded  dedicated  help. 
They  responded  by  physically  relocating  people  from  other  depart¬ 
ments,  such  as  air-quality  information,  water-quality  information  and 
waste  information,  to  an  area  of  the  building  where  they  could  work 


full  time  with  IT  staff  on  application  development.  “We  called  the 
area  the  Tiger  Den,  and  we  saw  a  huge  improvement  in  the  project’s 
progress,”  says  Nelson.  “We  had  people  from  agency  program  staff 
reviewing  the  deliverables,  making  sure  the  requirements  documents 
were  accurate,  looking  at  screen  designs  and  writing  test  plans.” 

That  set  a  precedent  for  future  projects  by  extending  a  hand  to 
program  staff  outside  IT.  “A  lot  of  [non-IT  people]  felt  threatened  by 
the  creation  of  the  CIO  position  because  it  means  a  loss  of  control,” 


Don’t  consider  a  company-first  CIO 
position  if  you’re  not  convinced  the  CEO 
supports  the  idea. 
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Nelson  says.  “[Assigning  non-IT  people  to  the  IT  project  team]  helps 
the  first-time  CIO  walk  that  fine  line  between  having  an  enterprise 
solution  and  still  communicating  with  the  internal  organizations.” 

Singular  Technology 

WHILE  A  COMPANY-FIRST  CIO  MAY  START  WITH  A  CLEAN 
slate,  unfettered  by  the  constraints  of  how  the  last  CIO 
did  things,  don’t  expect  the  job  to  be  any  easier  than 
Causey’s,  Smith’s  or  Nelson’s.  Besides  the  human  challenges — 
such  as  resistance,  resentment,  suspicion  and  managing  user 
expectations — there  are  technical  challenges — such  as  creating  a 


own  thing.  All  of  a  sudden,  a  CIO  comes  in  and  changes  all  that, 
so  there’s  a  high  danger  of  backlash. 

Bawa  had  to  change  the  company’s  entire  attitude  toward  technol¬ 
ogy.  Before  he  arrived,  department  managers  initiated  and  completed 
IT  projects  themselves,  using  the  easiest  and  fastest  technology  at  the 
time.  Bawa  felt  major  projects  should  be  centrally  approved,  with  an 
emphasis  on  newer,  more  scalable  technology,  instead  of  cheaper  and 
more  quickly  integrated  legacy  technology. 

He  brought  the  departments  around,  he  says,  through  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  diplomacy  and  caution,  but  also  by  making  sound  business 
cases  with  statements  like  “If  you  invest  in  more  legacy  technology 
at  this  stage,  it  might  be  faster  and  cheaper  now,  but  it’ll  be  more 
expensive  to  change  in  a  year.”  Still,  Bawa  faced  several  dif¬ 
ficult  moments.  In  one  instance,  the  company  was  having  a 
tense  moment  with  a  client.  Resolving  the  situation  required 
making  changes  to  legacy  systems.  “This  required  a  balancing 
act  between  how  strictly  to  apply  the  new  corporate  stan¬ 
dards  and  what  changes  were  required  to  satisfy  the  exter¬ 
nal  client,”  he  says. 

Sun  Community  Bancorp’s  first  CIO  Dave  Dutton  also 
dealt  with  consolidation  issues.  Prior  to  his  arrival,  each  of 
the  company’s  20  local  banks  handled  their  own  IT  deci¬ 
sions.  He  had  to  come  in  and  centralize  and  persuade  a  bank 
president  that  moving  to  a  common  process  is  cost-effec¬ 
tive.  “It’s  a  matter  of  convincing  them  that  we  can  provide 
better  support  if  the  20  banks  agree  to  use  the  same  prod¬ 
ucts,”  Dutton  says.  “Fortunately,  I’ve  had  the  absolute  sup¬ 
port  of  the  executive  management  of  the  corporation,  which 
creates  an  immediate  element  of  trust.” 

That  raises  another  important  point:  Don’t  consider  a 
company-first  CIO  position  if  you’re  not  absolutely  con¬ 
vinced  the  CEO  supports  what  you’re  doing  and  how  you’re 
doing  it.  Without  executive  support,  you’ll  never  gain  cred¬ 
ibility  among  users  and  IT  personnel.  “I  was  pretty  clear 
with  the  executive  staff  during  the  interview  process  that 
I’d  form  an  IT  council  who’d  then  determine  priorities,  not 
me  personally  or  individual  executives,”  says  Bawa.  “Getting 
understanding  on  these  points  is  the  biggest  thing.”  Bawa 
just  had  the  misfortune  of  signing  up  just  as  the  economy 
headed  south  and  his  company  began  losing  money. 

As  daunting  as  all  this  may  sound,  being  a  company-first  CIO  is 
a  great  opportunity.  It’s  more  than  just  a  challenge,  Causey  says.  It’s  a 
chance  to  be  a  revolutionary.  “Outside  of  taking  care  of  my  family, 
making  money  and  doing  the  best  I  can,  I  have  a  selfish  desire  to 
rule  the  world,”  he  says.  Unfortunately,  Causey  is  going  to  have  to 
look  elsewhere  to  achieve  this  desire.  He  can  chalk  up  his  MBE 
experience  to  the  perils  of  trying  to  pioneer  the  CIO  role.  QE1 


Are  you  the  first  to  take  the  reins  as  a  company-first  CIO?  Tell  Senior  Writer 
Eric  Berkman  about  your  experience  at  eberkman@cio.com. 


Dave  Dutton,  first  CIO  of  Sun  Community  Bancorp,  had  to  persuade  the 
company’s  20  local  banks  to  use  common  processes. 

unified  technology  infrastructure,  centralizing  IT  and  aligning  it 
with  the  business,  and  implementing  companywide  IT  standards. 

Other  sensitive  challenges  often  faced  by  company-first  CIOs 
are  technology  consolidation  and  creating  enterprisewide  stan¬ 
dards.  A  company  that  has  never  had  a  CIO  is  likely  to  have 

a  dispersed  IT  infra¬ 
structure  with  vari¬ 
ous  business  units  or 
locations  doing  their 
own  thing — and  quite 
used  to  doing  their 


cio.com _ 

To  read  more  about  the  CIO  role, 
visit  our  CIO  EXECUTIVE  RESEARCH 
CENTER  at  www.cio.com/executive. 
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Wireless  Technology 


Will  You 
Still  Love  It 
Tomorrow? 

Getting  a  wireless  program  to  work  today 

is  no  problem.  Living  with  it  tomorrow  is  another  matter. 

Here’s  how  to  do  it. 

by  ben  worthen  CIO  Perry  Lipe  wants  his  company’s 

corporate  data  to  be  available  anytime,  anywhere  for  employees  and 
customers  alike.  To  achieve  that,  he  plans  to  use  wireless  devices.  But 
rather  than  invest  in  soon-to-be-obsolete 
technology  or  force  a  costly  and  premature 
architecture  implementation,  he’s  giving 
himself  until  2006  to  figure  it  out. 

Lipe’s  experiments  with  wireless  projects 
began  in  July  2000  when  auto-part  makers 
Arvin  Industries  and  Meritor  Automotive 
merged,  creating  ArvinMeritor,  the  $7  billion 
Troy,  Mich. -based  company.  By  2001,  wire¬ 
less  access  to  corporate  data  was  one  of  the 
core  components  of  his  five-year  strategic  plan.  However,  that  com¬ 
ponent  of  his  plan  is  intentionally  vague— particularly  as  it  relates 
to  architectural  changes.  "Building  the  application  isn't  rocket 
science,  but  we  don’t  know  about  the  impact  on  the  infrastructure 


Reader  ROI 

►  Find  out  why 
many  of  today's 
wireless  projects 
are  throwaways 

►  Learn  the  benefits 
and  drawbacks  of 
an  n-tiered  architec¬ 
ture  for  wireless 
applications 
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ArvinMeritor  CIO 
Perry  Lipe  will  not 
allow  wireless  aeeess  to 
corporate  data  until  t be 
consequences  of  doing 
si>  become  clearer. 
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Wireless  Technology 


The  irony  of  most  of  today’s  WIRELESS  projects  is  that 

their  SUCCESS  will  eventually  lead  to  their  DOWNFALL. 


or  the  expenditures  we  will  have  to  make  to 
support  the  right  middleware,”  Lipe  says. 

As  Lipe  suggests,  functional  wireless 
applications  can  be  easy  to  build.  At  first 
glance  these  applications  are  a  cheap  and 
easy  way  to  make  mobile  workers  more  effi¬ 
cient — any  programmer  worth  his  paycheck 
can  rig  up  a  server  and  write  code  that  gives 


Palm  or  BlackBerry  users  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  particular  database.  And  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  resist:  A  March  200 1 
Forrester  Research  survey  found  that  60  per¬ 
cent  of  wireless  projects  at  3,500  global  com¬ 
panies  were  not  part  of  an  organizationwide 
wireless  plan  but  were  one-off  applications 
designed  to  address  a  specific  need,  linking 


Thomson  Financial  CTO  Jeff  Scott:  If  a  company  is  going  wireless, 
the  architecture  “needs  to  be  n-tiered.  ” 


one  type  of  device  with  one  data  source. 

The  business  benefits  of  these  one-off 
applications,  however,  rarely  equal  their  hid¬ 
den  cost,  and  the  irony  of  most  of  today’s 
wireless  projects  is  that  their  success  will 
eventually  lead  to  their  downfall.  Wireless 
applications,  whether  for  sales-force  auto¬ 
mation  or  e-mail  access,  make  mobile  work¬ 
ers’  lives  easier,  and  thus  will  be  popular.  But 
one-off  wireless  projects  have  problems: 
They  won’t  scale,  support  multiple  devices 
or  handle  complex  transactions.  As  the 
applications  attract  more  users,  their  flaws 
will  be  exposed. 

The  best  way  to  support  enterprise-level 
wireless  applications  is  with  an  n-tiered 
architecture,  which  is  a  multilayered  archi¬ 
tecture  complete  with  middleware  for  queu¬ 
ing  and  delivering  data  to  any  device.  “The 
n-tiered  architecture  makes  it  easy  for  us  to 
adapt  to  wireless  and  be  flexible  without 
putting  additional  strain  on  our  back  end,” 
says  Jeff  Scott,  CTO  of  New  York  City- 
based  Thomson  Financial,  a  $2  billion 
financial  information  company.  “If  a  com¬ 
pany  is  going  to  build  a  wireless  delivery 
mechanism  into  its  architecture  then  it  needs 
to  be  n-tiered.” 

But  converting  to  an  n-tiered  architec¬ 
ture  is  neither  cheap  nor  easy.  Larry  Mittag, 
vice  president  and  CTO  of  San  Diego-based 
systems  integrator  Stellcom,  says  that  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  project,  an  n-tiered 
implementation  can  run  into  the  millions 
or  potentially  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
it  could  take  anywhere  from  six  months  to 
several  years  to  complete. 

Numbers  like  those  create  a  serious  hur¬ 
dle — one  that  most  companies  aren’t  in  a 
position  to  clear  at  the  moment.  But  as  the 
benefits  of  wireless  applications  become 
clearer  and  wireless  technology  itself  ma¬ 
tures,  business  needs  will  demand  an  n-tiered 
architecture  to  support  enterprise-level 
wireless  applications.  However,  a  CIO 
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SUDDENLY  WIRES  ARE  AN  ACCESSORY. 
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TECRA  8200 

Put  away  those  wires  and  experience  state-of-the-art  wireless 
computing  with  the  Tecra ®  8200  portable.  The  powerful  Tecra 
includes  integrated  Wi-Fi,m  technology — a  seamless,  wireless 
solution  with  a  diversity  antenna  designed  right  into  the  lid  for 
dean  360°  connections  and  superb  reception.  Toshiba  offers  five  ways  to  connect  simultaneously,  with 
built-in  modem,  Ethernet,  wireless  LAN,  fast  IR,  and  Bluetooth !m!  Take  advantage  of  one  platform  and  one 
image  for  fast  qualification  and  easy  setup,  to  lower  management  costs  and  increase  efficiency.  And 
with  a  Mobile  Pentium®  III  processor  up  to  1GHz,  featuring  Intel®  SpeedStep""  technology,  this  portable 
solution  is  ready  to  take  your  business  to  the  next  level,  choose  freedom m 
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•  Pentium  III  processors  up  to  1GHz,  featuring 
Intel  SpeedStep  technology 

•  5  Ways  to  Connect-Wireless  LAN,  10/100  Ethernet, 

V.90  56K  modem;  fast  IR,  Bluetooth2 

•  Toshiba  DVD-ROM/CD-RW  multifunction  drive:  6X  max. 
DVD-ROM!  24X  max.  CD-ROM!  4X  max.  CD-R/RW 

•  Brilliant  XGA  or  SXGA+  14.1"  TFT  display 

•  Only  5.5  lbs!,  fully  configured 

Buy  direct  at  1-800-T0SHIBA 
or  visit  a  Toshiba  reseller  today! 
www.toshiba.com 
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Toshiba  PCs  use  genuine  Windows®  Operating  Systems 
www.microsoft.com/piracy/howtotell 


'Due  to  FCC  limitations,  speeds  of  53Kbps  are  the  maximum  permissible  transmission  rates  during  downloads.  Actual  data  transmission  speeds  will  vary  depending  on  line  conditions.  2Via  PC  Card. 
3io. 816Kbps  (DVD-ROM);  3,600Kbps  (CD-ROM)  maximum  data  transfer  rate  43,600Kbps  maximum  data  transfer  rate.  5With  DVD-ROM  +  XGA  14.1"  TFT  display.  ©2001  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems.  Inc.  Tecra  is 
a  registered  trademark  and  choose  freedom  is  a  trademark  of  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  and/or  Toshiba  Corporation.  Bluetooth  is  a  trademark  owned  by  its  proprietor  and  used  by  Toshiba  under  license 
Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Intel  SpeedStep  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  products  and  names  mentioned  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  All  rights  reserved. 


Wireless  Technology 


who  doesn’t  understand  the  implications 
of  the  wireless  applications  he  builds  risks 
having  to  convert  to  an  n-tiered  architec¬ 
ture  before  he  is  ready  or,  worse,  could 
end  up  supporting  obsolete  wireless  sys¬ 
tems  for  years. 


Maritz  CIO  Gil  Hoffman:  “We  're  making  sure  we  don’t  get  into  wireless  for  the  technology’s  sake. 


Meeting  Needs 

Without  an  n-tiered  architecture,  one-off 
wireless  projects  can  fall  into  three  major 
traps.  The  first  is  the  inability  to  scale.  Thom¬ 
son  Financial  was  just  implementing  an 
n-tiered  architecture  to  facilitate  Internet  data 
delivery  when  Scott  came  on  board  five  years 
ago.  And  while  he  will  not  reveal  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  project,  Scott  says  it  cost  millions 
of  dollars  and  took  several  years  to  complete. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  2000,  Thomson 
continued  its  leading-edge  information  de¬ 
livery  with  First  Call,  a  financial  informa¬ 
tion  application  that  lets  investors  use  their 
wireless  devices  to  tap  more  than  800  bro¬ 
kerage  houses  for  real-time  corporate  earn¬ 
ings  data  from  more  than  18,000  compa¬ 
nies.  As  a  subscription  service,  it  needs  to 
be  accessed  by  as  many  people  as  want  it — 
Scott  cannot  control  the  number. 

A  grassroots  wireless  application  built  out¬ 
side  the  corporate  IT  infrastructure  wouldn’t 
have  scaled  because  it  would  not  support  the 
queuing  needed  to  handle  an  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  of  data  requests.  Thomson’s  users  must 
establish  a  new  connection  for  each  transac¬ 
tion;  a  database  that  could  accept  only  one 
transaction  at  a  time  would  be  both  time- 
consuming  and  frustrating. 

The  middleware  layer  in  the  n-tiered  archi¬ 
tecture  can  queue  requests  for  data  so  that  a 


user  can  stay  connected  during  the  second  it 
takes  to  process  his  request.  Since  the  mid¬ 
dleware  was  already  in  place  as  part  of  the 
n-tiered  architecture,  the  entire  First  Call 
application  cost  only  a  few  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  Scott  says. 


The  second  trap  is  supporting  a  wireless 
application  that  works  only  with  a  soon-to- 
be-obsolete  device.  Gartner  estimates  that  by 
2004  wireless  devices  will  outnumber  PCs, 
and  Ken  Dulaney,  Gartner’s  San  Jose,  Calif.- 
based  vice  president  of  mobile  computing, 
says  the  devices  that  will  be  on  the  market 
then  haven’t  been  invented  yet.  Accordingly, 


if  a  CIO  wants  his  application  to  last,  he 
must  plan  for  access  by  multiple  devices. 

That  reality  forced  Jeff  Sutherland,  CTO 
of  Brighton,  Mass. -based  PatientKeeper,  a 
wireless  provider  for  health-care  companies, 
to  design  a  hospital-focused  system  that 


would  support  multiple  wireless  devices. 
When  doctors  visit  hospitalized  patients, 
they  traditionally  record  the  services  ren¬ 
dered  on  note  cards,  eventually  submitting 
them  to  hospital  administrators  who  in  turn 
bill  insurance  companies.  Between  lost  cards 
and  illegible  handwriting,  about  10  percent 
of  billable  charges — around  $1  million  for 
a  100-doctor  hospital — go  uncol¬ 
lected,  according  to  Sutherland. 

With  PatientKeeper’s  system, 
doctors  can  use  wireless  devices 
to  record  the  services  rendered 
and  update  the  billing  system  in 
real-time.  But  Sutherland  says  most  doctors 
already  have  devices  they  use  for  personal 
information  and  would  rather  not  be  forced 
to  change.  Fie  found  that  an  n-tiered  archi¬ 
tecture  was  the  only  way  to  design  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  take  into  account  their 


If  a  CIO  wants  his  APPLICATION  to  last,  he 
must  plan  for  access  by  multiple  DEVICES. 
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preferences.  PatientKeeper  supports  front- 
end  application  program  interfaces  (APIs) 
for  PalmOS  and  WinCE  devices.  There  are 
more  than  3,000  standard  interfaces  on  the 
back  end  for  integration  with  legacy  health¬ 
care  systems. 

The  centralized  architecture  means  that 
the  system  will  last,  and  Sutherland  has 
harsh  words  for  the  alternative.  “I  view  all 
of  these  point  and  departmental  applications 
as  throwaways,”  he  says.  “I  am  going  to 
want  to  deploy  really  useful  applications 
across  the  enterprise.  And  to  do  that  I  am 
going  to  have  to  boot  out  all  these  point 
applications  with  a  specific  device  or  a  spe¬ 
cific  data  source.” 

The  third  potential  problem  with  one- 
off  projects  is  their  inability  to  process 
transactions  that  require  data  from  multi¬ 
ple  sources.  An  n-tiered  architecture  allows 


for  this  kind  of  interaction.  For  example, 
Fenton,  Mo. -based  marketing  services 
company  Maritz  hosts  travel  services  for 
its  corporate  customers,  and  the  complex 
interactions  it  requires,  such  as  travel  book¬ 
ing,  won’t  work  without  an  n-tiered  archi¬ 
tecture  since  travel  booking  also  requires 
several  interactions  with  different  data¬ 
bases.  Most  of  today’s  wireless  applications, 
such  as  e-mail,  are  single-transaction  based. 
That  model  won’t  translate  to  Maritz’s 
travel  application,  which  CIO  Gil  Hoff¬ 
man  says  must  request  an  itinerary,  give 
choices,  make  a  reservation  and  return  a 
confirmation  number  as  well  as  handle 
credit  card  information.  This  kind  of  com- 

cio.com _ 

Check  out  our  March  15,  2001,  SPECIAL 
REPORT  on  wireless  technology  at  www 

.cio.com/archive/031501/special.html. 


plex  transaction,  which  requires  message 
queuing  available  only  with  middleware, 
is  unattainable  with  one-off  wireless  proj¬ 
ects  that  limit  interactions  to  one  data 
source.  During  the  past  five  years,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  developed  an  n-tiered  architec¬ 
ture  to  support  high  volume,  multidata¬ 
base  transactions,  Hoffman  says. 

When  to  N-Tier 

Implementing  an  n-tiered  architecture  is 
costly.  In  the  case  of  PatientKeeper,  the  ROI 
was  obvious.  In  Thomson’s  case,  an  earlier 
conversion  made  pioneering  wireless  appli¬ 
cations  practical.  However,  for  most  organ¬ 
izations,  the  still-uncertain  character  of 
future  wireless  usage  makes  the  ROI  diffi¬ 
cult  to  divine. 

Forrester  Senior  Analyst  Frank  Prince 
says  that  because  of  the  cost  and  complex¬ 


ity  of  enterprisewide  wireless,  companies 
that  can’t  calculate  clear  ROI  are  better 
off  delaying  an  n-tiered  implementation — 
maybe  even  for  a  couple  of  years.  “Took 
at  the  problems  people  have  just  with 
enterprise-level  CRM,”  he  says.  “And  now 
we  are  going  to  define  a  standardized 
architecture  and  enforce  it  over  a  rapidly 
changing  environment  where  we  are  not 
sure  what  will  happen?  The  chances  of  get¬ 
ting  it  wrong  are  pretty  good.”  Prince  says 
that  unless  a  CIO  sees  an  overwhelming 
ROI,  he  is  better  off  pursuing  carefully 
controlled  one-off  applications  while  wire¬ 
less  matures  and  APIs  improve. 

That’s  the  approach  ArvinMeritor’s  Fipe 
is  taking.  “All  we  can  do  is  make  sure  that 
we  are  ready  when  the  time  comes,”  he  says. 
Currently  his  staff  is  implementing  and  eval¬ 
uating  low-cost,  low-visibility  projects  like 
downloading  intranet  content  to  PDAs  and 
a  device-resident  company  phone  directory. 


Neither  application  requires  granting  devices 
wireless  access  to  corporate  data,  a  step  Fipe 
isn’t  willing  to  take  until  he  understands  the 
consequences  better.  Fipe  is  particularly  leery 
of  consultants  and  salespeople,  the  lions, 
tigers  and  bears  (oh  my!)  of  the  wireless 
world.  If  you  believe  everything  you  hear 
from  wireless  vendors  and  rush  in  headfirst 
“you  can  find  yourself  in  the  position  where 
you  commit  to  a  direction  that  you  don’t 
understand,”  he  says. 

In  fact,  just  having  an  n-tiered  architec¬ 
ture  isn’t  a  reason  to  extend  applications  to 
wireless  devices.  The  wireless  travel  applica¬ 
tion  Maritz’s  Hoffman  describes  is  still  at 
least  two  years  away.  “I  wouldn’t  say  we  are 
scared,  but  we  are  approaching  wireless  with 
eyes  wide  open,”  he  says.  “We’re  making 
sure  we  do  not  get  in  it  for  the  technology’s 
sake.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  we  get  the 
best  return.”  There  isn’t  yet  a 
demand  for  wireless  access  to 
hosted  services  like  travel  book¬ 
ing,  and  Hoffman  says  he  is 
going  to  hold  out  as  long  as  he 
can.  But  he  anticipates  that  in 
two  years  Maritz  will  have  close 
to  a  dozen  applications  that 
will  be  accessed  wirelessly  and  notes  that 
they  will  likely  replace  the  one-off  applica¬ 
tions  he  has  now.  In  the  meantime,  he  hopes 
APIs  and  standards  will  mature. 

Eventually  a  company  running  wireless 
applications  will  need  an  n-tiered  archi¬ 
tecture  to  support  them.  “If  you  are  gong 
to  play  the  [wireless]  game  you  have  got  to 
have  a  good,  reliable,  scalable  back-end 
infrastructure,”  Hoffman  says. 

A  CIO  who  fully  understands  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  one-off  wireless  projects  and  sets 
realistic  user  expectations  can  certainly  pur¬ 
sue  those  projects  until  an  n-tiered  imple¬ 
mentation  makes  sense.  But  according  to 
Hoffman,  a  CIO  whose  company  becomes 
dependent  on  one-off  wireless  projects  “risks 
making  the  same  investment  over  again  in 
just  a  couple  of  years.”  HID 


Staff  Writer  Ben  Worthen  covers  wireless  for  CIO. 
E-mail  him  at  bworthen@cio.com. 


For  most  ORGANIZATIONS,  the  still-uncertain 
CHARACTER  of  future  WIRELESS 

USAGE  makes  the  ROI  difficult  to  divine. 
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Bioinformatics 


DRUG  COMPANIES  ON 

The  marriage  of  IT  and  medical  research  is  accelerating 
the  pace  of  drug  discovery  and  may  be  just  what  big 
pharmaceutical  companies  need  to  survive  in  an 
increasingly  competitive  field  by  Stephanie  overby 


SCIENTISTS  AT  Aventis  Pharma  had  just  finished  animal  testing  on  a  promising  new 

drug  to  treat  asthma,  and  they  knew  they  had  to  move  fast.  Two  of  their 
biggest  competitors,  GlaxoSmithKline  and  Schering-Plough,  had  similar  treat¬ 
ments  further  along  in  the  drug  testing  pipelines.  Both  companies  were  already 
proceeding  with  human  trials  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  same  approach 
Aventis  was  studying — an  anti-interleukin-5  (anti-IL-5)  therapy  designed  to 
inhibit  a  protein  thought  to  foster  asthma  attacks.  So  rather  than  starting 
late  down  the  same  protracted  and  pricey  path,  Aventis  embarked  on  an 
unusual  shortcut;  it  turned  to  Entelos,  a  Menlo  Park,  Calif.-based  company, 
to  run  a  new  kind  of  software  that  could  simulate  a  clinical  trial  on  two  vir- 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  how  IT  is  bringing 
the  pharmaceutical  industry 
into  the  information  age 

►  Discover  why  the  big 
pharmaceutical  companies 
are  betting  billions  on 
bioinformatics 

►  Find  out  how  CIOs  are  taking 
a  central  role  in  reshaping 
the  drug  discovery  process 


tual  asthmatic  patients  named  Alan  and  Bill.  Results  from  the  computer  simu¬ 
lation  program  led  Aventis  to  doubt  that  the  anti-IL-5  therapy  would  be  an 
effective  agent  against  acute  asthma  attacks.  The  same  conclusion  was  reached 
by  its  competitors  after  years  of  expensive  clinical  trials. 

The  biosimulation  technology  that  Aventis  used  to  achieve  such  cost- 
effective  results  is  just  one  in  a  growing  arsenal  of  new  information  technolo¬ 
gies  that  offer  tremendous  potential  to  streamline  and  reduce  the  costs  of 
drug  development.  Grouped  under  the  umbrella  of  bioinformatics,  these  tech¬ 
nologies  all  involve  the  use  of  computers  to  store,  organize,  generate,  retrieve, 
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analyze  and  share  genomic,  biological  and  chemical  data  for  drug  discovery. 
And  their  usage  is  spawning  an  entirely  new  branch  of  IT. 

“It’s  a  magical  time  in  the  history  of  science  now  that  we  have  so  much  com¬ 
puting  power  and  storage  capacity,”  says  Robert  Dinerstein,  a  senior  research 
scientist  in  the  Bridgewater,  N.J.,  laboratories  of  Frankfurt,  Germany-based 
Aventis  Pharma. 

It  wasn’t  always  so.  The  pharmaceutical  industry,  a  conservative  bastion  of 
empirically  minded  scientists,  has  been  slow  to  embrace  new  technologies. 
And,  in  fact,  for  much  of  the  20th  century  not  much  changed  about  the  trial- 
and-error  process  of  creating  new  medicines.  Historically,  the  drug  discovery 
process  has  invariably  begun  with  a  theory  about  the  possible  cause  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  disease.  “Some  idea  got  us  started — either  from  scientific  literature,  a 
particular  researcher’s  expertise  or  just  someone’s  crazy  idea,”  Dinerstein 
explains.  The  preclinical  research  continues  with  the  synthesis  and  purifica¬ 
tion  of  a  compound  that  appears  to  affect  a  certain  protein  or  molecule 
thought  to  be  involved  in  the  disease  process.  Using  test  tubes  and  petri  dishes, 
scientists  then  conduct  efficacy  and  safety  tests  on  that  compound  or  drug  can¬ 
didate.  If  it  passes  that  hurdle,  they  move  to  more  extensive  preclinical  and 
clinical  testing  processes  to  determine  how  the  body  responds  to  the  com- 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 
NOW  THAT  WE  HAVE  SO 


MUCH  COMPUTING 
POWER  AND  STORAGE 

CAPACITY.  -ROBERT  DINERSTEIN, 

SENIOR  RESEARCH  SCIENTIST, 
AVENTIS  PHARMA 


Bioinformatics 


pound — how  it’s  absorbed,  distributed, 
metabolized  and  excreted  (pharmacokinet¬ 
ics) — as  well  as  the  chemical  effects  of  the 
drug  on  the  body  (pharmacodynamics). 
Then  the  testing  begins  on  animals  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  three  phases  of  clinical  trials  in 
humans. 

But  the  old-school  approach  to  drug 
development  is  expensive,  time-consuming 
and  prone  to  failure.  Nearly  75  percent  of 
the  5,000  drug  candidates  currently  tested 
in  these  different  phases  fall  short  of  expec¬ 
tations  and  never  reach  the  market.  Fac¬ 
toring  in  the  cost  of  all  the  drugs  that  fail, 
drug  companies  spend  an  average  of 
$880  million  and  15  years  to  develop  each 
new  drug  that  does  make  it  to  market, 
according  to  a  recent  study  by  the  Boston 
Consulting  Group.  And,  of  course,  they  pass 
those  costs  on  to  the  consumer  (employers, 
hospitals,  insurance  plans  and  patients) 
with  prescription  drug  markups  that  have 
become  the  target  of  increasing  criticism. 

Such  high  costs  (and  the  ensuing  negative 
publicity)  have  finally  brought  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  industry,  kicking  and  screaming, 
into  the  IT  age.  In  fact,  bioinformatics  may 
be  just  the  shot  in  the  arm  drugmakers  need 
to  survive  in  an  increasingly  competitive  and 
consolidating  field.  By  fully  integrating  these 
new  technologies,  analysts  say,  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  companies  could  cut  the  cost  of  creating 
a  new  drug  in  half  and  shave  two  to  three 


WHAT  IS 


Bioinformatics  is  the  use  of  computer 
technology  to  store,  organize,  gener¬ 
ate,  retrieve,  analyze  and  share 
genomic,  biological  and  chemical 
data  to  support  the  drug  discovery 
process. 


years  off  the  development.  In  addition,  infor¬ 
matics  holds  the  promise  of  uniting  what 
have  traditionally  been  separate  research 
and  development  efforts  within  the  same 
companies. 

“We’re  an  information-based  industry, 
but  we’ve  been  a  bit  behind  in  the  extent  to 
which  we’ve  been  using  computer-based 
tools,”  Dinerstein  says.  “They’ve  had  better 
computer  models  for  oil  drilling  than  we’ve 
had  for  drug  discovery.” 

While  executives  in  this  closely  guarded 
industry  won’t  say  how  much  they’re  invest¬ 
ing  in  research  and  development  infor¬ 
matics,  they  are  definitely  hopping  on 
board.  Merck  &  Co.  in  Whitehouse  Sta¬ 
tion,  N.J.,  recently  paid  $620  million  to 
acquire  Rosetta  Inpharmatics,  a  genomics 
and  technology  company  based  in  Kirkland, 
Wash.  And  New  York  City-based  Pfizer  says 
it  recently  spent  more  than  $100  million  to 


create  an  “integrated  system  of  high-speed 
discovery  technologies.”  Pradip  Banderjee, 
a  senior  partner  with  Accenture  Consulting, 
conservatively  estimates  that  drugmakers  as 
a  whole  spend  more  than  $4  billion  a  year 
on  that  kind  of  technology,  not  including 
the  cost  of  hardware.  But  compared  with  the 
cost  of  a  clinical  trial — particularly  a  failed 
one — it’s  not  much.  “We  spend  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  on  early  clinical  trials.  If  you 
could  use  this  technology  to  tell  someone 
early  on  whether  or  not  to  do  a  clinical  trial, 
that  would  be  significant,”  Dinerstein  notes. 


Gigabyte  Glut 


ioinformatics  may  also  be  the 
only  way  drug  companies  can 
deal  with  the  gigabytes  of  data 
they  produce  and  receive  every 
day.  The  pharmaceutical  trade  organization 
Pharmaceutical  Research  and  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America  predicts  that  by  2003,  sci¬ 
entists  will  have  discovered  more  than 
10,000  potential  targets  for  drug  develop¬ 
ment,  resulting  in  what  some  call  “target 
glut.”  And  that  number  will  only  get  larger 
thanks  to  the  30,000  genes  and  an  exponen¬ 
tially  greater  number  of  proteins  being  iden¬ 
tified  and  analyzed  in  the  Human  Genome 
Project.  At  the  same  time,  combinatorial 
chemistry  allows  companies  to  synthesize 
more  than  100  compounds  per  chemist  per 
year.  “Informatics  is  how  you  deal  with  the 


The  Definitions  of  Life 


DNA  sequence 

The  sequence  of 
nucleotides  in 
DNA,  the  mole¬ 
cules  that  control 
all  hereditary 
characteristics. 

Gene  A  heredi¬ 
tary  unit  consisting  of  a 
sequence  of  DNA  that  occu¬ 
pies  a  specific  location  on  a 
chromosome  and  determines 


a  particular  charac¬ 
teristic  in  an  organ¬ 
ism. 

Gene  expression  The 

process  by  which  a 
gene’s  coded  infor¬ 
mation  is  converted 
into  proteins  and 
other  molecules  carrying  out 
crucial  activity  within  the  cell. 

Gene  expression  study  using 
microarrays  The  use  of 

microarrays— high-density, 


1-inch-square  glass  chips 
(similar  to  microchips)  con¬ 
taining  thousands  of  pieces  of 
DNA— to  study  the  activity  of 
thousands  of  genes 
in  response  to  many 
different  types  of 
stimuli.  Researchers 
use  microarray 
analysis  to  find  out 
whether  a  gene  is 
overexpressed  or 
underexpressed  in 


diseased  cells  as  compared 
with  normal  conditions,  how 
genes  from  different  cells  in  a 
body  differ  in  their  reactions 
or  how  a  gene 
reacts  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  compound. 

Genomics  The 

branch  of  genet¬ 
ics  that  studies 
the  DNA 
sequences  of 
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TO  DO  INFORMATICS  CORRECTLY  YOU 


NEED  TO  BLEND  SCIENTIFIC  SKILLS 
AND  I.T.  SKILLS.  OTHERWISE  YOU  GET 

TECHNOLOGY  WITHOUT  A  PURPOSE. 


-RICK  ROBERTS,  GLOBAL  HEAD  OF 
DISCOVERY  RESEARCH  INFORMATICS,  PFIZER 


amount  of  data  being  generated,”  says  Rick 
Roberts,  global  head  of  discovery  research 
informatics  for  Pfizer. 

In  the  past  five  years,  most  big  drug  com¬ 
panies  have  created  official  informatics 
departments,  either  by  integrating  their 
research  and  IT  departments  or  by  creating 
close  ties  between  the  two.  But  the  unoffi¬ 
cial  origins  go  back  further.  “It  started  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  scientific  discipline  as 
opposed  to  IT,”  says  Nathan  Siemers,  group 
leader  of  bioinformatics  at  New  York  City- 
based  Bristol-Myers  Squibb.  “Basically  it’s 
been  a  research  endeavor,  but  over  its  evolu¬ 
tion  it’s  become  more  infrastructure-related. 
More  people  need  access  to  this  information, 
and  the  scale  of  information  we  have  to  dis¬ 
seminate  to  our  clients — the  researchers — is 
growing  drastically.  So  our  ties  to  IT,  which 
originally  were  almost  nonexistent,  have 


become  stronger  and 
stronger.” 

Today,  there  are 
informatics  technolo¬ 
gies  popping  up  to  help 
at  nearly  every  stage 
of  the  drug  develop¬ 
ment  process.  Early  on 
in  the  process,  bioin¬ 
formatics  technology 
allows  researchers  to 
analyze  the  terabytes  of  data  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Human  Genome  Project. 
Gene  sequence  databases,  gene  expression 
databases  (which  track  how  genes  react  to 
various  stimuli),  protein  sequence  data¬ 
bases  and  related  analysis  tools  all  help  sci¬ 
entists  determine  whether  and  how  a  par¬ 
ticular  molecule  is  directly  involved  in  a 
disease  process.  That,  in  turn,  helps  them 


find  new  and  better  drug  targets. 

Using  IT  analysis  tools  and  genomic  data¬ 
bases,  for  example,  Merck  researchers  were 
able  to  compare  the  entire  genome  sequence 
for  mice  and  humans.  They  not  only  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  two  genomes  were  90  percent 
identical,  but  they  also  found  a  gene  in  mice 
that  might  have  the  same  function  as  a  gene 
that  may  be  involved  in  schizophrenia  in 


organisms  to  determine  what 
specific  genes  do  and  how  we 
might  be  able  to  use  this 
knowledge  for  therapeutic 
interventions. 

High-throughput 
screening  The  testing 
of  potential  compounds 
from  a  combinatorial 
library  or  other  com¬ 
pound  collection  for 
biological  activity  in  an 
accelerated  mode  (in 


groups  of  hundreds  or  thou¬ 
sands  rather  than  10  or  20) 
made  possible  through  the  use 
of  automation  and  robotics. 

In  silico  Within 
a  computer. 

In  vitro  Within 
an  artificial 
environment 
that  is  outside  a 
living  organism. 


In  vivo  Within  a 
living  organism. 

Lead  optimiza¬ 
tion  The  modifi¬ 
cation  of  a  biolog¬ 
ically  active 
compound  in 
vitro,  in  vivo  and 
in  silico  to  test  and  improve  its 
safety  and  efficacy  for  clinical 
usefulness. 

Pharmacodynamics  The  chem¬ 


ical  effects  of  a  drug 
on  the  body. 

Pharmacokinetics 

How  a  drug  is 
absorbed,  distrib¬ 
uted,  metabolized 
and  excreted  in  the 
human  body. 

Proteomics  The  identification 
of  proteins  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  their  location,  interac¬ 
tion,  activities  and  ultimately 
their  function.  -S.O. 
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humans,  says  Richard  Blevins,  who  has  been 
Merck’s  director  of  bioinformatics  for  three 
years.  Currently  Merck  is  working  with 
genetically  altered,  or  “knock-out,”  mice,  in 
which  certain  genes  are  altered  to  create  a 
specific  mutation  (schizophrenia,  in  this  case) 
to  see  how  the  animals  react  to  drug  candi¬ 
dates.  This  research,  still  in  the  very  early 
stages,  could  eventually  lead  to  a  target  for 
a  new  schizophrenia  drug,  Blevins  says. 

Similarly,  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  novel  method  for  treating  epilepsy 
using  gene-sequencing  mining  tools.  The 
particular  drug  candidate  isolated  for  this 
research  has  since  shown  strong  efficacy  in 
knock-out  mice  and  is  nearing  clinical  tri¬ 
als,  according  to  Siemers  of  Bristol-Myers 
Squibb. 

Drug  companies  also  employ  a  variety  of 
cheminformatics  software — tools  that  can 
predict  the  activity  of  a  particular  compound 
by  studying  its  molecular  structure.  For 
instance,  scientists  can  use  molecular  mod¬ 
eling  software  (tools  that  rely  on  interactive 
3-D  visualization  or  mathematical  algo¬ 


rithms)  to  discover  and 
design  safe  and  effective 
compounds.  Chemical  data¬ 
bases  allow  researchers  to 
store  and  retrieve  com¬ 
pounds  and  related  data. 
Robotics  makes  it  possible 
for  chemists  to  synthesize 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
chemical  compound  varia¬ 
tions  from  a  library  of  simpler  molecules  in  a 
short  amount  of  time.  High-throughput 
screening  technology  (see  “The  Definitions 
of  Life,”  Page  116)  allows  researchers  to 
screen  thousands  of  compounds  at  once, 
rather  than  just  10  or  20. 

Technology  may  help  at  the  clinical  test¬ 
ing  stage  too,  though  it  has  been  a  bit  slower 
to  catch  on.  Virtual  patient  simulation  soft¬ 
ware,  like  the  Asthma  PhysioLab  program 
that  showcased  virtual  patients  Alan  and 
Bill,  can  simulate  patients,  targets  and  ther¬ 
apies  in  order  to  predict  experimental  out¬ 
comes  before  companies  commit  major 
resources  to  lab  research  and  clinical  trials. 
Essentially,  this  software  helps  predict  the 
effect  particular  compounds  have  on  the 
human  body. 


Integrating  Informatics 

The  chief  challenge  for  CIOs  is 
piecing  together  all  those  diverse 
technologies  into  a  fully  inte¬ 
grated  drug  discovery  process. 
Given  that  hundreds  of  vendors  are  jump¬ 


ing  on  the  bioinformatics  bandwagon  and 
there  are  very  few  standards,  that  is  no  small 
feat.  “R&D  chiefs  and  CIOs  are  looking  at 
all  of  these  immature  technologies  in  a 
quickly  evolving  marketplace  and  are  being 
forced  to  spend  quickly,”  explains  Craig 
Wheeler,  vice  president  of  Boston  Consulting 
Group.  “But  it’s  necessary  to  put  it  all 
together — in  silico  [in  the  computer],  in  vitro 
[in  test  tubes]  and  in  vivo  [in  life] — to  get 
any  real  value  out  of  it.” 

cio-com _ 

For  more  information  on  the  ONLINE 
SHARING  OF  BIOINFORMATICS  and 
for  a  full  GLOSSARY  OF  RELATED 
TERMS,  go  to  www.cio.com/printlinks. 


In  order  to  do  that,  they’ve  had  to  call  in 
the  IT  troops,  which  have  long  been  isolated 
from  the  lab  scientists.  Whether  as  a  part  of 
a  new  informatics  department  or  working 
hand  in  hand  with  research,  the  role  of  IT 
is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  the 
pharmaceutical  industry.  Peter  Loupos, 
Aventis’s  vice  president  of  drug  innovation 
and  approval  information  solutions,  stud¬ 
ied  molecular  biology  and  genetics  as  an 
undergraduate  and  IT  as  a  graduate  student. 
He  now  sits  on  the  leadership  team  for  drug 
discovery  at  Aventis  and  has  watched  the 
role  of  IT  evolve. 

Just  five  years  ago,  IS  was  a  relatively  iso- 


THE  ROLE  OF  I.T.  IS  CENTRAL  TO 

SUCCESSFUL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
AT  AVENTIS.  "THIS  VISIBILITY  HAS 
MOVED  THE  ORGANIZATION  FROM  THE 
BACKGROUND  TO  FULL  PARTNERSHIP.” 

-PETER  LOUPOS,  VP  OF  DRUG  INNOVATION  AND 
APPROVAL  INFORMATION  SOLUTIONS,  AVENTIS 
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maceutical  company  AstraZeneca.  Fasman 
works  out  of  Waltham  and  oversees  a  staff  of 
55  worldwide. 

In  1998,  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  built  its 
own  Laboratory  Information  Management 
System  (LIMS),  a  database  that  allows  the 
company  to  track  DNA  samples  as  they  are 
sequenced,  stored  and  analyzed  by  scores  of 
different  scientists.  The  choice  to  build 
rather  than  buy  at  that  time  was  out  of 
necessity.  “None  of  the  vendors  offered  the 
kind  of  flexibility  we  needed,”  Siemers 
explains.  He  needed  a  system  that  could  be 
easily  accessed  by  a  scientist  who  was  work¬ 
ing  at  the  bench  with  only  three  samples  as 
well  as  by  researchers  examin¬ 
ing  30,000  samples  with  a  high- 
throughput  screening  device. 

Although  that  LIMS  is  still  in 
use  at  Bristol-Myers  Squibb,  the 
preference  now  is  to  buy  infor¬ 
matics  software  and  integrate  it 
into  the  company’s  custom-built 
systems.  “Our  philosophy  is  if 
we  can  find  a  tool  from  a  ven¬ 
dor  that  will  do  the  task,  it’s  in 
our  interest  to  just  go  out  and 
buy  it,”  Siemers  says.  “Our  busi¬ 
ness  is  drug  development,  not 
software  engineering.” 

But  hundreds  of  vendors  in 
the  informatics  space  combined 
with  varying  standards  and  plat¬ 
forms  makes  the  integration  task 
tricky.  Even  Pfizer,  known  for 
doing  more  informatics  in-house 
than  most,  works  with  about  15 
major  vendors  in  this  area.  “It’s 
really  become  an  integration 
job,  and  it’s  very  difficult,” 
Roberts  says.  At  Pfizer,  Roberts 
uses  simulation  software  from  St.  Louis- 
based  Tripos,  chemical  databases  from  San 
Leandro,  Calif.-based  MDL  Information 
Systems,  and  screening  and  visualization 
tools  from  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  Spot- 
fire,  just  to  name  a  few.  “We  work  very 
closely  with  all  of  our  partners  and  try 
to  sway  them  to  build  to  our  standards,” 
he  says.  “But  frankly  none  of  these  sys- 


IN  SILICO  DRUG  DEVELOPMENT  DOESN’T 


REPLACE  IN  VIVO  IT  SIMPLY  GIVES  US  ANOTHER 


WAY  TO  APPROACH  THE  PROBLEM.” 


-KEN  FASMAN,  VP  AND  GLOBAL  HEAD  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  INFORMATICS,  ASTRAZENECA 


lated  department  responsible  for  providing 
infrastructure  and  operational  support  at 
Aventis.  Today,  the  company’s  far-flung 
research  teams  depend  on  sophisticated  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  to  do  their  jobs.  The 
early  phases  of  drug  development  are  often 
done  in  silico,  Loupos  notes.  “Similarly,  it 
is  impossible  to  perform  global  clinical  tri¬ 
als  and  prepare  [Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration]  submissions  unless  the  process  is 
implemented  with  an  e-business  philosophy. 
This  means  that  as  an  organization  we  had 
to  change  our  strategy,  our  focus  and  our 
skills,”  he  adds. 

The  role  of  IT  is  now  central  to  success¬ 
ful  research  and  development 
at  Aventis.  “This  visibility  has 
moved  the  organization  from 
the  background  to  full  partner¬ 
ship,”  Loupos  says.  Aventis  now 
employs  “a  cross-functional  team 
approach,  bringing  together  the 
skill  sets  of  scientists,  infor- 
maticians  and  IS  professionals 
to  create  new  solutions  to  drug 
discovery.” 

At  Merck,  the  30-person  bio¬ 
informatics  group  is  one-third 
computer  scientists,  one-third 
natural  scientists  and  one-third 
that  rare  breed — the  bioinfor- 
matician — with  a  dual  back¬ 
ground  in  science  and  IT.  “To  do 
[informatics]  correctly  you  need 
to  blend  scientific  skills  and  IT 
skills.  Many  on  our  staff  are  sci¬ 
entists  with  strong  IT  back¬ 
grounds,”  Pfizer’s  Roberts  says. 
“Otherwise  you  get  technology 
without  a  purpose.” 


That  partnership  is  particularly  vital 
because  most  pharmaceutical  companies  are 
doing  a  combination  of  building  some  tools 
in-house,  licensing  software,  and  partnering 
with  or  buying  up  companies  that  already 
have  a  piece  of  the  technology.  The  main  rea¬ 
son  for  these  acquisitions  is  that  most  can’t 
find  enough  qualified  individuals  to  keep  up 
with  their  demand  for  new  tools,  and  their 
core  business  remains  drug,  not  software, 
development.  “Our  internal  resources  don’t 
come  close  to  matching  our  demand  for 
tools,”  says  Ken  Fasman,  vice  president  and 
global  head  of  research  and  development 
informatics  at  Waltham,  Mass. -based  phar- 
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terns  are  perfect,  and  we  have  to  build  a 
lot  of  bridges.” 

For  example,  Pfizer’s  scientists  often  use 
one  database  to  examine  the  chemical  struc¬ 
tures  of  compounds  in  order  to  make  assess¬ 
ments  about  their  viability  as  drug  targets. 
And  then  they  have  to  transfer  that  informa¬ 
tion  into  a  completely  different  piece  of  soft¬ 
ware  from  another  vendor  to  assess  that  mol¬ 
ecule’s  biological  properties  or  safety.  As  a 
result,  Roberts  and  his  department  are  con¬ 
stantly  faced  with  the  challenge  of  building 
application  programming  interfaces  (APIs) 
between  different  systems  and  databases. 

Although  vendors  are  beginning  to  offer 
more  modular  systems  that  can  plug  in  to 
other  systems  or  well-documented  APIs  in 
an  effort  to  garner  a  bigger  chunk  of  this 
billion-dollar  business,  many  are  still  hawk¬ 
ing  closed,  standalone  systems.  “We’re  able 
to  push  vendors  more  and  more  to  work 
with  open  standards,  but  when  someone  has 
a  monopoly  position,  you  don’t  have  a  lot 
of  leverage,”  says  AstraZeneca’s  Fasman, 
who  works  closely  with  his  IS  counterparts 
to  deal  with  such  problems. 

The  number  of  mergers  and  acquisitions 
in  the  drug  industry  further  complicates  the 
integration  issue.  Recent  major  drug  mar¬ 
riages  include  Warner-Lambert  with  Pfizer, 
and  SmithKline  Beecham  with  Glaxo  Well¬ 
come  to  produce  the  Middlesex,  England- 
based  GlaxoSmithKline.  “Everyone  has  dif¬ 
ferent  databases,”  says  Dinerstein  of  Aventis, 
which  was  formed  by  the  merger  of  Hoechst 
Marion  Roussel  with  Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 
in  1999.  “We  have  immense  amounts  of 
data,  but  our  first  task  is  to  figure  out  how 
to  make  that  data  accessible.” 

Culture  Shock 

ne  of  the  thorniest  impediments 
to  informatics  is  not  technical  inte¬ 
gration,  but  cultural  assimilation. 
“The  pharmaceutical  industry  is 
one  of  the  most  hidebound  industries  in  the 
world,”  says  Alan  Hillyard,  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  cheminformatics  research  in  the  San 
Diego  office  of  Lion  Bioscience,  which  is 
based  in  Heidelberg,  Germany.  “They  don’t 


want  to  adapt  to  anything.  They  had  one 
guy  working  in  a  lab  in  the  1900s,  and  that’s 
the  way  they  still  want  to  do  it.  They  have 
the  most  sophisticated  tools,  and  they  want 
to  be  cutting  edge,  but  there’s  still  that  atti¬ 
tude  of  ‘We’ve  always  done  it  this  way.’” 

Some  compare  the  traditional  process  of 
drug  development  to  spending  millions  to 
build  an  airplane  and  then  simply  sending 
it  off  a  cliff  to  see  if  it  flies.  But  just  as  the  avi¬ 
ation  industry  slowly  began  to  integrate  bits 


and  pieces  of  computer-aided  design  and 
modeling  30  years  ago — and  Boeing  com¬ 
pletely  changed  its  development  cycle  to  go 
straight  from  in  silico  design  to  production 
on  its  777  aircraft  in  1995 — some  predict  a 
similarly  dramatic  change  in  the  way  phar¬ 
maceutical  companies  develop  medicines. 

Yet  it  won’t  happen  overnight.  In  20  years 
perhaps,  the  pharmaceutical  industry  may 
be  able  to  develop  a  drug  that  relies  heavily 
on  genomics,  high-throughput  screening  and 
computer-aided  drug  design,  but  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  informatics  will  require  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  the  culture  of  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  industry.  “It’s  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
experimental  work  to  convince  the 
researchers  to  look  at,  say,  a  gene  expres¬ 
sion  study  and  trust  what  they’re  seeing,” 
explains  Blevins,  who  hopes  to  eventually 
use  gene  expression  studies  to  screen 
Merck’s  entire  compound  collection. 

Leaders  in  the  emerging  field  stress  they 
will  never  be  able  to  fully  develop  a  drug 
using  only  computers,  as  some  analysts  have 
suggested.  “That’s  nonsense,”  Fasman  of 
AstraZeneca  says.  “The  reality  is  that  scien¬ 
tific  experimentation  started  out  in  vivo,  in 
real  animals  and  plants.  The  big  advance 


was  when  we  moved  to  test  tubes.  But  in 
vitro  didn’t  replace  in  vivo;  it  added  on  to 
it.  It’s  the  same  thing  with  in  silico  drug 
development.  It  simply  gives  us  another  way 
to  approach  the  problem.” 

Eventually,  however,  there  should  be  a 
symbiotic  relationship  between  science  and 
technology.  Pfizer,  which  has  released  eight 
successful  drugs  in  the  past  five  years,  hopes 
to  double  the  output  of  its  drug  discovery 
efforts  as  a  result  of  bioinformatics  integra¬ 


tion.  But  thus  far  company  officials  say  there 
have  been  no  measurable  returns. 

The  significant  time  and  costs  savings 
may  not  come  until  these  companies  have  an 
end-to-end,  IT-driven  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  solution.  Analysts  and  executives  agree 
that  it  will  be  another  three  or  four  years 
before  this  technology  starts  to  have  an 
effect  on  drugs  already  in  the  clinics  and  10 
to  12  years  before  there’s  a  real  effect  on  the 
entire  drug  discovery  process.  “So  fag  infor¬ 
matics  spending  has  been  piecemeal,  in 
pockets  where  the  company  does  under¬ 
stand  the  impact  of  the  technology,”  says 
Vikas  Taneja,  a  project  leader  at  Boston 
Consulting  Group. 

But  they  are  optimistic  about  its  poten¬ 
tial.  “We’re  already  looking  to  a  new 
future  where  there  is  constant  give-and- 
take  between  what  is  learned  at  the  bench 
and  what  we  do  at  the  computer  to  allow 
us  to  conduct  more  effective  experiments 
faster,”  Fasman  says.  “There’s  quite  a  bit 
of  hope.”  BEI 


Do  you  think  bioinformatics  is  the  answer  to  high 
drug  prices?  Let  Senior  Writer  Stephanie  Overby 
know  at  soverby@cio.com. 
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IT'S  GOING  TO  TAKE  A  LOT  OF  WORK  TO  CONVINCE 


RESEARCHERS  TO  LOOK  AT  A  GENE  EXPRESSION 
STUDY  AND  TRUST  WHAT  THEY  SEE 


-RICHARD  BLEVINS,  DIRECTOR  OF  BIOINFORMATICS,  MERCK 
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Make  Way  for  Web  Services 

They’re  inevitable.  Just  ask  the  big  guys,  by  eric  knorr 


WITH  REMARKABLE  frequency,  people  who 
tout  Web  services  as  The  Next  Big  Thing  al¬ 
ways  begin  by  trashing  wireless.  Wireless  re¬ 
quires  massive  investment  in  infrastructure; 
Web  services  use  current  infrastructure.  Wire¬ 
less  offers  expensive  solutions  to  problems  that 
never  existed;  Web  services  offer  cost-effective 


solutions  to  everyday  IT  problems. 

The  message  is  that  the  Web  services  concept 
stands  apart  in  its  common  sense.  It’s  a  simple  idea: 
Enterprise  applications  should  be  broken  down 
into  reusable  components  called  services,  each  one 
performing  a  distinct  task.  These  services  can  then 
link  together  across  or  within  enterprises  using 


Web  services. ..Online  schools.. .Speech  recognition. ..IT  budgets 
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Your  storage.  Your  staff.  Even  your  budget.  With  SANsymphony™  software  from  DataCore.  SANsymphony  virtualizes  storage,  making  it  much 
easier  for  your  staff  to  manage.  And  that  will  make  your  staff  much  easier  for  you  to  manage.  As  for  your  budget,  our  free  ROI/TCO  white  paper 
will  show  you  how  quickly  SANsymphony  can  pay  for  itself.  Check  it  out  at  www.datacore.com/control.  All  of  your  decisions  should  be  this  easy. 


©  2001,  DataCore  Software  Corporation. 


the  only  data  exchange  standard  everyone 
can  agree  on,  XML.  Like  a  kid  stacking  toy 
blocks,  you  can  build  applications  from 
Web  services  very  quickly,  borrowing 
blocks  from  others  when  you  need  them. 

Drawing  on  systems  as  disparate  as  a 
Hitachi  mainframe  and  an  NT  server,  for 
example,  insurance  company  execs  could 
click  and  drag  Web  services  to  create 
one-off  packages.  Car  rental  and  airline 
reservation  systems  could  integrate 
across  the  Internet  with  minimal  devel¬ 
opment  effort.  Once  you  break  applica¬ 
tions  into  Web  services,  low  IT  overhead 
makes  such  experimentation  practical — 
or  so  the  theory  goes. 

“We’ve  been  talking  about  modular  and 
object-oriented  software  for  years,  and  in 
many  ways  this  is  nothing  more  than  the 
realization  of  that,”  says  Frank  Moss,  chair¬ 
man  and  cofounder  of  Bowstreet,  an  enter- 


- 1  Emerging 

prise  portal  provider  that  is  building  its  busi¬ 
ness  on  Web  services.  “It’s  finally  happening 
due  to  the  emergence  of  XML  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  interoperability.  All  computing  is 
going  to  become  Web  services.” 

A  statement  like  that  would  stretch 
credibility  but  for  the  all-star  cast  support¬ 
ing  it,  including  HP,  IBM,  Microsoft, 
Oracle  and  Sun.  Predictably,  each  vendor 
has  a  self-interested  spin  on  Web  services. 
And  the  Web  services  world  has  already 
split  in  two,  with  Microsoft’s  .Net  pro¬ 
moting  services  that  run  only  on  Windows 
while  the  J2EE  (Java  2  Enterprise  Edition) 
crowd  pushes  its  own  platform-agnostic, 
Java-specific  solution. 

Yet  the  chorus  of  heartfelt  endorsements 
can’t  be  ignored.  IBM  has  even  deployed 
its  own  Web  services  evangelist,  Steve 
Holbrook,  who  cheerfully  asserts  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  listen  that  Web  services  “is 
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going  to  happen  more  rapidly  than  we’ve 
seen  integration  efforts  happen  before.” 

Weaving  the 
Services  Web 

Holbrook’s  optimism  stems  in  part  from  the 
accord  on  key  Web  services  standards  by 
industry  heavyweights  who  normally  agree 
on  very  little.  Such  harmony  is  essential, 
because  XML  by  itself  merely  describes  a 
broad  framework.  Three,  more  narrow 
standards — Simple  Object  Access  Protocol 
(SOAP);  Web  Services  Description  Lan¬ 
guage  (WSDL);  and  Universal  Description, 
Discovery  and  Integration  (UDDI) — enable 
Web  services  to  talk  to  one  another.  (See 
“Web  Services  Standards,”  this  page.) 

Created  by  Microsoft,  IBM  and  others, 
both  the  SOAP  and  WSDL  standards  are 
in  their  1.1  versions  and  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  W3C  standards  group.  Al¬ 
though  in  its  second  version,  the  UDDI 
spec  won’t  reach  standards  organizations 
until  mid-2002.  And  a  host  of  other  pro¬ 
posed  specs  for  secure  transactions,  digital 
signatures  and  encryption  could  be  bounc¬ 
ing  around  committees  for  some  time. 

Service  Without 
the  Smile 

When  will  Web  services  take  off  and  what, 
if  anything,  should  you  do  about  them 
now?  Here  the  happy  face  of  industry 
agreement  cracks.  The  answer  you  get 
depends  on  which  vested  interest  you 
ask — and  those  companies  that  are  fur¬ 
ther  along,  such  as  Microsoft  and  IBM, 
will  tell  you  to  take  action  sooner. 

“I  think  Microsoft  is  way  ahead  in  Web 
services — over  Sun,  in  particular,”  says 
Gartner  Analyst  David  Smith.  “They  have 
seen  the  future,  and  it  is  Web  services — 
and  they  have  pointed  the  company  in  that 
direction.  Sun  has  not  done  that.  Sun  was 
in  denial,  and  they  are  starting  to  realize 
they’d  better  do  something  or  lose  the 
leadership  that  they  have  had.” 

However,  even  Microsoft  acknowledges 
that  enterprises  won’t  start  building  .Net 
Web  services  en  masse  until  next  year  or 


Web  Services  Standards 

Some  key  terms  to  know  when  looking  at  Web  services 

Simple  Object  Access  Protocol  (SOAP) 

Developed  by  Microsoft,  IBM  and  others— and  submitted  to  the  W3C  as  an  open 
standard— SOAP  outlines  how  the  envelope  for  XML  messages  should  be  written  and 
how  the  messages  themselves  should  be  encoded. 

Web  Services  Description  Language  (WSDL) 

Developers  use  this  to  expose  what  a  Web  service  can  do.  When  a  client  or  another 
Web  service  makes  contact  with  a  Web  service,  the  initial  response  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  WSDL  message. 

Universal  Description,  Discovery  and  Integration  (UDDI) 

Think  of  UDDI  as  a  directory  for  Web  services.  It  has  three  parts:  a  White  Pages  that 
lists  contact  information  about  the  company  that  developed  the  Web  service;  a  Yellow 
Pages  that  lists  Web  services  by  such  categories  as  geography  and  industry  code;  and  a 
Green  Pages  that  includes  WSDL  descriptions,  e-business  rules  and  how  to  invoke  the 
service.  The  idea  is  that  eventually,  every  public  Web  service  will  be  registered  in  a 
grand  UDDI  directory,  so  Web  services  can  dynamically  discover  each  other,  hook  up 
and  integrate  without  human  intervention. 

E-Business  extensible  Markup  Language  (ebXML) 

Jointly  sponsored  by  a  UN  standards  agency  and  Oasis,  a  nonprofit  consortium,  ebXML 
purports  to  create  a  complete  framework  for  XML-based  B2B  e-commerce,  particularly 
those  involving  secure  transactions.  Industry  players  disagree  whether  the  adoption  of 
ebXML  is  necessary,  or  whether  existing  Web  security  protocols  will  suffice. 
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the  year  after.  Meanwhile,  Microsoft’s 
Charles  Fitzgerald,  director  for  .Net  plat¬ 
form  strategies,  suggests  that  enterprises 
“pick  a  pilot  project  and  start  to  work  with 
XMI.  Web  services.”  He  cites  Dollar  Rent- 
a-Car’s  SOAP-based  integration  with  South¬ 
west  Airlines  as  an  early,  shining  example. 

Sun  Microsystems  Chief  Technologist  of 
iPlanet  Products  Hal  Jespersen  takes  a  more 
conservative  view.  “I  think  that  the  infra¬ 
structure  that’s  available  today  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  real-world  business  applications 
yet,”  he  says.  “Some  of  the  standards  are 
in  the  category  of  emerging.  I’ll  give  you  an 
example:  SAML  [Secure  Assertion  Markup 
Language],  the  security  standard  that  passes 
security  credentials  from  one  enterprise  to 
another.  That’s  in  the  standards  committee, 
and  I  would  expect  that  to  be  done  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  probably.” 

Even  the  tools  to  create  Web  services  stir 
controversy,  perhaps  because  it’s  here  that 
Microsoft’s  lead  seems  most  obvious.  The 
Visual  Studio. Net  development  environ¬ 
ment,  due  to  ship  by  year-end,  includes 
XML-  and  SOAP-enabled  versions  of  Vis¬ 
ual  Basic,  C++  and  C# — C  Sharp,  Micro¬ 
soft’s  new  Java-like  programming  language 


COM+  component  and  turn  it  into  a  Web 
service.”  By  contrast,  he  says,  “Every  Bean 
application  that’s  developed  in  Java  is 
already  enabled  for  Web  services  in  the 
model  that  BEA  is  supporting.”  For  now, 
that  model  means  you  must  run  the  latest 
SOAP-enabled  version  of  BEA’s  WebLogic 
application  server. 

As  Sun’s  Jespersen  notes,  the  mechanics 
of  building  Web  services  matter  far  less  than 
sound  architectural  planning.  Asked  what 
IT  execs  should  do  now,  Jespersen  offers 
this  insight:  “I  would  have  the  architects  in 
my  organization  take  a  look  at  what  appli¬ 
cations  I  have  today  and  see  how  to  decom¬ 
pose  those  applications  into  Web  services,” 
he  says.  “I  believe  the  heavy  lifting  associ¬ 
ated  with  designing  a  good  Web  services 
infrastructure  is  to  do  that  analysis — it’s  not 
to  wrap  SOAP  around  it.” 

Getting  Ready 

Some  lifting,  heavy  or  otherwise,  will  be 
required  to  transform  even  the  most  com¬ 
ponent-oriented  IT  shop  to  a  Web  services 
architecture.  Architects  will  have  to  think 
hard.  Developers  will  need  to  be  reedu¬ 
cated.  And  many  IT  managers  will  balk  at 


Even  the  tools  to  create  Web  services 
stir  controversy. 


for  .Net  development.  The  Java  commu¬ 
nity  likes  to  slam  the  forthcoming  suite  as 
incurring  a  steep  learning  curve  for  current 
Visual  Basic  programmers,  and  has  noth¬ 
ing  but  scorn  for  Microsoft’s  Java  killeg  C#. 

Scott  Dietzen,  CTO  of  BEA  Systems’ 
E-Commerce  Server  Division,  makes  a 
stronger  point  when  he  compares  the 
amount  of  effort  that  will  be  required  to 
convert  Enterprise  Java  Beans  to  Web  serv¬ 
ices  versus  rewriting  Microsoft  distributed 
components:  “The  expectation  is  that  a 
30  percent  to  60  percent  rewrite  will  be 
required  if  you’re  going  to  take  an  exist¬ 
ing  Visual  Basic  application  and  turn  it 
into  a  .Net  application  or  take  an  existing 


the  idea  of  relying  on  distributed  compo¬ 
nents  of  uncertain  quality  over  Internet  con¬ 
nections  that  although  increasingly  depend¬ 
able,  can’t  match  the  availability,  perform¬ 
ance  or  security  of  in-house  systems. 

Again,  the  unanimity  among  industry 
giants  in  answering  such  objections  is  strik¬ 
ing.  Almost  everyone  sees  Web  services 
as  inevitable;  the  disagreement  is  in  the 
timing.  Few  argue  with  the  strategic  advan¬ 
tage:  the  ability  to  rearrange  Web  services 
dynamically  into  custom  applications  that 
map  closely  to  business  processes  or 
customer  needs — without  breaking  IT’s 
back.  Although  the  big  players  so  far  have 
focused  on  Web  services  development,  sev- 
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Peribit 

GENE  RESEARCH  may  seem 
like  a  long  leap  from  network 
performance  management,  but 
startup  system  vendor  Peribit 
has  made  the  connection. 

Using  technology  originally 
developed  to  help  find  patterns  in 
near  infinite  strings  of  DNA  data, 
the  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  com¬ 
pany  has  produced  a  network 
compression  product  that  can 
identify  repetitions  in  network 
data  streams  on-the-fly.  The  sys¬ 
tem  then  catalogs  these  repeti¬ 
tions,  letting  the  network  send 
tiny  representations  of  the  data 
instead  of  the  entire  stream. 

The  system  is  similar  to  other 
data  compression  technologies 
that  have  existed  for  years  in 
such  archiving  standards  as  .ZIP. 
Where  Peribit’s  Molecular 
Sequence  Reduction  (MSR)  tech¬ 
nology  differs  is  in  its  speed.  The 
company’s  first  product,  the 
SR-50  (starting  price  $20,000 
each— two  are  required,  at  mini¬ 
mum)  can  monitor  as  much  as 
45Mbps  of  data  traffic,  searching 
for  patterns  of  any  length,  from 
bytes  to  megabytes. 

Peribit  claims  IP  traffic  reduc¬ 
tion  of  as  much  as  90  percent, 
depending  on  the  type  of  data 
traveling  over  the  network.  The 
company  also  says  that  most 
installations  take  less  than  10 
minutes.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.peribit.com  or  call 
408  328-6000. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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What  defines  the  best  in  data  storage  solutions? 
A  system  that  fits  your  space,  storage,  and  budget 
parameters.  A  modular  system  that  scales  from 
540  Gigabytes  all  the  way  to  11  Petabytes. 

A  tape  drive  with  a  precedent-shattering  24MB 
per  second  sustained  transfer  rate.  And  robotics 
proven  over  years  and  years  of  24/7  pounding. 
In  short,  it  takes  Sony. 


Sony  DTF"  Data  Storage 
Products:  A  Perfect  Fit 


Sony  Data  Systems  data  storage  products  have 
long  been  the  choice  where  the  volumes  of  data 
are  vast  and  the  access  demands  are  severe,  such 
as  data  centers,  and  in  online  services,  government, 
broadcasting,  seismology,  and  medicine.  And  Sony 
systems  are  based  on  an  unwavering  commitment 
to  tape  technology.  Our  latest  DTF-2  tapes  store 
up  to  518GB*  And  incorporate  either  an  ultra-wide 
SCSI  or  Fibre  Channel  interface.  And  our  latest 
midrange  automated  tape  libraries  fit  your  space 
requirements  and  your  budget,  not  to  mention 
your  SAN  and  NAS  environments. 

So  if  your  data  storage  requirements  are  more 
demanding  then  ever,  your  choice  is  easier  than  ever. 


For  further  information  on  Sony 
Data  Storage  Systems,  please  call: 
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eral  smaller  companies — including  Asera, 
Avinon  and  Bowstreet — are  producing 
graphical  tools  that  the  business  side  can  use 
independent  of  IT  to  build  working  appli¬ 
cations  from  Web  services  components. 

Like  Bowstreet,  Asera  was  delivering 
Web-services-like  solutions  years  before  the 
phrase  was  hot.  Asera ’s  eBusiness  Oper¬ 
ating  System  lets  developers  create  Java- 
based  “logical  building  blocks”  using  func¬ 
tionality  offered  by  monolithic  software 
from  Ariba,  i 2,  PeopleSoft,  SAP,  Siebel  and 
others.  Nonprogrammers  then  employ  the 
Asera  Development  Workbench  to  reshuffle 
those  services  to  their  heart’s  content. 
Avinon’s  solution,  the  NetScenario  Studio 
graphical  environment  and  the  NetScenario 
Business  Server,  today  provides  an  arena 
for  manipulating  .Net  Web  services — and 
if  everything  goes  as  planned,  J2EE  Web 
services  by  early  next  year. 

Where  will  Web  services  see  their  first 
practical  applications?  Microsoft’s  Fitz¬ 
gerald  suggests  that  business  processes  with 
the  most  points  of  integration  with  other 
systems,  such  as  CRM,  will  benefit  most. 
Gartner’s  Smith  believes  the  killer  Web  serv¬ 
ices  app  for  B2B  will  be  the  private  ex¬ 
change,  where  trusted  trading  partners  inte¬ 
grate  via  XML  without  relying  on  the  still 
evolving  UDDI  directory.  And  Bowstreet’s 
Moss  sees  the  ability  to  mass  customize  por¬ 
tals  for  customers  and  internal  operations  as 
the  main  market  driver. 

Each  enterprise  will  develop  its  own  pri¬ 
orities  based  on  its  own  pain  points  and 
opportunities.  “Companies  are  transition¬ 
ing  from  being  product  providers  to  be¬ 
coming  service  providers,”  Moss  says.  “To 
grow  their  revenue,  enterprises  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  and  more  services  around  their 
products  or  existing  services.  The  Web  serv¬ 
ices  architecture  is  a  natural  way  to  do  that. 
If  you  were  to  try  and  provide  those  services 
using  programmers  to  build  applications 
every  time  you  wanted  to  bring  a  new  serv¬ 
ice  to  market,  you’d  never  make  it.”  ■ 


Eric  Knorr  is  a  freelance  writer  and  consultant  in 
San  Francisco. 


UNDER  DEVELOPMENT 


Online  universities 


Online  Unschooled 


THE  TYPICAL  online  college  makes  Brigham  Young  University  look  like  a  party 
school— no  frats,  football  games,  concerts  or  beer  blasts.  And  that’s  just  the  problem, 
says  John  Seely  Brown,  coauthor  of  The  Social  Life  of  Information  (Harvard  Business 
School  Press,  2000). 

By  focusing  solely  on  academic  issues,  online  universities  fail  to  give  their  stu¬ 
dents  the  social  context  that  allows  information  to  become  meaningful,  claims 
Brown,  Xerox's  innovation  officer  and  former  director  of  Xerox  PARC  in  Palo  Alto, 

Calif.  “Take  away  the  social  context  and  what  you  have  is  essentially  a  person  with  a 
computer  and  no  education,"  he  says. 

Brown  maintains  that  students  transform  the  information  they  get  from  instructors 
and  texts  into  meaningful  knowledge  through  conversations,  arguments,  lunches,  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  and  other  real-world  activities.  “Bull  sessions  actually  do  have  a  lot  of 
value,”  he  says. 

Colleges,  businesses  and  other  organizations  that  offer  Internet  classes  are  gradu¬ 
ally  beginning  to  recognize  the  need  for  social  interaction.  Many  have  already  added 
social  surrogates  to  their  online  instruction.  E-mail,  instant  messaging,  chat  rooms 
and  threaded  discussion  boards  can  help  bring  students  and  instructors  closer 
together,  says  John  Flores,  executive  director  of  the  United  States  Distance  Learning 
Association  in  Needham,  Mass.  “These  tools  allow  a  sense  of  intimacy  to  develop,” 
he  says.  “You  don't  feel  like  you’re  just  reading  a  book  on  a  screen." 

Flores  admits  that  an  online  school  will  never  be  able  to  offer  the  same  degree  of 
social  interaction  as  an  ivy-covered,  brick-and-mortar  institution.  Still,  he  believes  that 
streaming  media,  videoconferencing  and  other  multimedia  technologies  will  eventually 
help  make  online  instruction  almost  like  being  there.  “For  people  who  don’t  have  the 
time  or  resources  to  attend  a  real-world  school,  online  instruction  that  incorporates 
socializing  technologies  is  the  next  best  thing,"  he  says.  -John  Edwards 
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:  Up  to  20GB  of  space  on  removable  disks 


The  new  Peerless™  system  is  the  affordable,  flexible  way  to  add  extra  space. 
It’s  fast,  with  transfer  rates  up  to  15MB  per  second.  It’s  reliable,  featuring 
shock  resistant,  sealed  disks.  And  it’s  fully  modular  and  compatible  with 
USB  and  FireWire™  interfaces.  Is  it  any  wonder  it’s  called  Peerless? 


Copyright  ©  2001  Iomega  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


To  Learn  More  About  Peerless  Drives  and  Disks  Visit  www.iomega.com. 
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REVISIT 

Speech  recognition 

Look  Who’s  Talking 


After  a  decade  of  deafness,  speech  interfaces  finally 
are  ready  to  listen  by  fred  hapgood 


IN  THE  EARLY  '90S  we  stuck  a  fork,  edi¬ 
torially  speaking,  in  speech  recognition  and 
declared  it  done.  In  three  articles  on  the 
technology  (February  1991,  April  15, 1992 
and  Nov.  1,  1993),  each  more  enthusiastic 
than  the  last,  we  said  that  speech  recogni¬ 
tion  was  about  to  hit  the  market — and  the 
market  was  going  to  notice  when  it  did. 

The  reason  for  our  excitement  was  that 
the  technical  problems  that  had  bottled  the 
technology  up  in  labs  for  decades  were  fi¬ 
nally  being  addressed.  The  most  basic  issue 
had  been  associating  specific  vocalizations 
with  specific  phonemes.  (Phonemes  are  the 
basic  units  of  speech.  For  example,  the  wuh 
sound  in  one.)  Making  the  associations 
required  compiling  huge  databases  of  how 
the  more  than  40  English-language  pho¬ 
nemes  are  spoken  by  those  of  different  ages, 
sexes,  linguistic  cultures  and  under  differ¬ 
ent  phone-line  conditions.  Developers  then 
had  to  write  programs  that  could  find  the 


degree  of  fit  between  a  given  user’s  vocal¬ 
ization  and  one  of  those  samples. 

Once  software  recognizes  a  phoneme, 
the  sound  has  to  be  assigned  to  a  meaning 
(unless  the  product  in  question  is  a  simple 
dictation  engine  for  directly  recording  and 
transcribing  speech).  That  meant  building 
more  databases,  and  this  time  of  all  the 
ways  humans  might  express  meanings  of 
interest,  such  as  yes,  sure,  right,  correct, 
yep,  yup,  yeah,  uh-huh,  fine,  OK,  affirma¬ 
tive,  good  and  so  on.  Since  the  culture  was 
throwing  off  new  expressions  constantly — 
whatever,  no  doubt,  word — the  programs 
also  needed  to  be  easy  to  update  in  the 
field.  Then  grammar  algorithms  needed  to 
be  written  and  hardware  developed  that 
was  fast  enough  to  do  all  that  computa¬ 
tion  in  real-time,  yet  cheap  enough  for  ordi¬ 
nary  businesses  to  buy. 

By  the  early  ’90s  all  those  pieces  were 
falling  into  place  or  were  close  to  doing  so, 
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PREDICTIONS 


IT  on  Budget 

Despite  a  continuing  slowdown 
in  the  general  economy,  spending 
on  information  technology  ser¬ 
vices  remains  strong,  according 
to  a  recent  report  from  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.-based  analyst 
company  IDC  (a  sister  company 
to  CIO’s  publisher). 

The  report,  titled  “Worldwide 
IT  Services  Industry  Forecast 
and  Analysis:  2000-2005," 
claims  that  the  IT  services  mar¬ 
ket  grew  11  percent  in  2000  to 
$395  billion.  By  2005,  the  report 
predicts,  spending  on  IT  services 
will  increase  to  $700  billion.  The 
report  notes  that  the  recent  sig¬ 
nificant  troubles  in  the  U.S. 
economy  will  not  prevent  the 
United  States  from  continuing  to 
be  the  biggest  purchaser  of  IT 
services.  However,  the  Asian- 
Pacific  market  (excluding  Japan) 
will  be  the  fastest  growing  mar¬ 
ket,  rising  at  a  compound  annual 
growth  rate  of  nearly  23  percent. 

According  to  IDC,  the  strongest 
growth  areas  in  the  IT  services 
market  through  2005  will  be 
application  outsourcing,  network 
consulting  and  integration,  and 
network  infrastructure  manage¬ 
ment,  with  systems  integration 
accounting  for  the  largest  portion 
($142  billion)  in  2005. 

For  more  information  about  the 
report,  visit  www.idc.com. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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(Heck,  you'll  even  save  on  pencils,  forms  and  clipboards.) 
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find  since  it’s  SkyTel  service,  every 
word  is  guaranteed  to  get  there. 
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and  we  felt  the  implications  were  signifi¬ 
cant.  A  wide  range  of  enterprise  functions, 
from  order  entry  to  customer  support  to 
incident  and  inspection  reporting,  were 
about  to  get  cheaper  and  easier  to  perform. 
Computation  and  telephony  were  going  to 
merge.  We  were  all  going  to  get  out  of  voice 
mail  jail.  “A  decade  from  now  perhaps 


speech  recognition  will  be  as  ubiquitous  as 
voice-messaging  is  today,”  we  concluded. 

While  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  since  then,  we  are  not  there  yet. 
Were  we  wrong  in  our  judgment  of  what 
had  been  achieved  technically?  Probably 
not.  As  a  volunteer  subject  in  a  university 
speech  recognition  project,  I  can  testify 
firsthand  that  the  technology  was  indeed 
about  where  we  claimed. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  speech  recog¬ 
nition  is  only  partly  a  technical  problem. 
Recognition  implies  a  conversation,  and 
conversations  make  sense  only  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  relationships.  When  humans  enter 
relationships  they  immediately  impose  a 
structure  of  assumptions  and  expectations. 
Is  the  person  smart?  Knowledgeable?  Nice? 
Lazy?  Snobbish?  That  structure  controls  the 
interaction.  If  a  comprehension  problem 
comes  up  during  a  conversation  with  a 
smart  person  we  assume  we  are  at  fault  and 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  working  it  out. 
We  do  the  same  if  we  think  our  respondent 
is  not  too  bright  but  basically  nice.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  think  the  other  party  is 
lazy,  doesn’t  care  or  worse,  is  trying  to 
manipulate  us,  we  behave  very  differently. 

Those  relationship  issues  are  just  as 
important  when  talking  with  machines  as 
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with  people;  even  more  so,  since  most  users 
were  and  are  uncertain  about  how  to  talk  to 
software.  “Suppose  you  said  you  wanted 
to  go  to  Boston  and  you  heard  the  reply,  ‘I 
don’t  understand,”’  says  William  Meisel, 
president  of  TMA  Associates,  a  speech 
recognition  consultancy  in  Tarzana,  Calif. 
“This  was  a  common  response  at  the  time. 


But  what  didn’t  [the  computer]  understand? 
Was  it  your  pronunciation?  Usage?  The  log¬ 
ical  thread?  You  didn’t  know.” 

What  you  did  know  was  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  refused  to  give  help  when  you  needed 
it.  This  refusal  became  a  cue  in  and  of 
itself — a  sign  that  the  machine  planned  to 
shift  all  the  work  of  the  conversation  onto 
the  user.  Humans  reacted  to  that  the  same 
way  they  would  have  in  a  conversation, 
with  resentment  and  irritation.  They  raised 
their  voices  and  sounded  out  words  as  if 
they  were  speaking  to  a  child.  Their  voice 
became  stressed.  They  changed  their  pitch. 
They  started  to  swear.  This  would  confuse 
the  program  even  more,  until  eventually 
users  hung  up  with  a  bang. 

Today  the  industry  understands  the  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  the  user  as  much  help  as 
possible,  Meisel  concludes,  which  might 
mean  building  another  database — this  time 
of  the  most  common  errors — and  writing 
prompts  that  suggest  specific  solutions  to 
problems.  For  example,  the  computer  could 
ask,  “Do  you  want  Austin  or  Boston?” 
This  does  more  than  locate  the  problem 
as  a  pronunciation  issue;  it  reassures  the 
user  that  the  program  has  the  smarts  to 
understand  the  situation  and  is  willing  to 
help  the  speaker  solve  it,  which  in  turn 
makes  users  more  disposed  to  working 
with  the  program. 

Mike  Phillips,  CTO  of  Speech  Works 
International,  a  speech  recognition  prod¬ 
uct  and  services  vendor  in  Boston,  offers 
many  other  examples.  Answering  a  ques- 
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tion  with  “unauthorized  request”  might 
work  on  a  webpage,  for  instance,  but  in  the 
context  of  speech  it  communicates  a 
haughty  indifference.  A  better  answer 
would  be,  “I’m  sorry,  my  supervisor  does¬ 
n’t  allow  me  to  make  that  transaction”  in 
a  sympathetic,  you-and-me-against-the- 
world  tone  of  voice.  The  old  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  a  database  is  down  was  simply, 
“That  database  is  down.”  That  might 
work  as  an  error  message  onscreen,  but  in 
the  context  of  speech  a  better  way  might 
be  to  sigh  and  say,  “I’m  sorry,  the  system 
is  giving  me  a  lot  of  trouble  right  now.” 

Speech  recognition  systems  used  to  ask 
people  to  “Wait  for  the  prompt  to  finish 
before  speaking.”  That  made  the  technol¬ 
ogy  easier  to  implement,  but  it  communi¬ 
cated  a  snippy  insistence  on  privilege  and 
hierarchy  that  annoyed  users.  Today  most 
speech  recognition  software  is  “barge-in 
enabled,”  which  means  that  speech  recog¬ 
nition  programs  defer  to  users  whenever 
they  interrupt.  “The  point  is  to  keep  assur¬ 
ing  the  user  that  the  system  is  on  her  side,” 
Meisel  says. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  under¬ 
lying  technology  has  continued  to  im¬ 
prove.  (Meisel  estimates  that  the  error 
rate  in  phoneme  recognition  accuracy 
falls  by  about  30  percent  a  year.)  The 
technology  is  now  in  the  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  of  outrunning  expectations,  says 
Phillips.  Good  speech  recognition  is  per¬ 
fectly  capable  of  handling  a  complete 
sentence,  such  as  “I  want  to  take  the 
red-eye  from  Boston  to  Austin  a  week 
from  Wednesday,”  but  most  users  still 
want  a  highly  structured  interaction  that 
prompts  for  each  element  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  Phillips’s  hope  is  that  as  their 
experience  with  speech  recognition  ap¬ 
plications  grows,  users  will  relax  and 
conversations  will  get  more  ambitious 
and  wide-ranging.  But  whatever  hap¬ 
pens,  the  programs  will  always  be  very, 
very  nice.  GQ 
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It  turned  out  that  speech  recognition 
is  only  partly  a  technical  problem. 
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CIO  Confidential 

Only  the  Names  Have  Been  Changed 

A  Letter  to 
Our  Suppliers 

In  which  we  ask  why  they  are  marketing 
impossibilities  instead  of  technologies 

BY  ANONYMOUS 


DEAR  VENDORS, 

Like  most  CIOs,  I’m  a  simple  person  with  simple  needs.  Give  me 
a  house  on  the  ocean  with  a  view  of  Nicole  Kidman’s  swimming 
pool  and  a  dangerously  fast  car  with  diplomatic  plates,  and  I’m 
happy.  And,  of  course,  give  me  the  things  that  money  can’t  buy, 
like  a  computer  that  works  like  the  ones  on  TV. 

Have  you  all  watched  any  of  your  commercials  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  cable  news  channels  lately?  You  know,  the  ones  flogging 
technology?  What  the  hell  are  you  guys  thinking?  Now,  I  freely 
admit  that  what  I  know  about  advertising  and  marketing  could 
fit  on  the  back  of  a  matchbook.  And  I  suppose  that  there  might 
be  some  value  in  selling  technology  that  doesn’t  exist  yet  (after 


all,  what’s  the  harm  in  pumping  a  little  sunshine  up  our  collective 
skirts  now  and  then).  But  what  in  the  world  is  the  point  of  mar¬ 
keting  technologies  that  will,  for  technical  reasons  or  general  lack 
of  interest,  never  exist?  (Please  note  that  when  I  say  never  exist, 
I  mean  in  my  lifetime — the  only  horizon  I  happen  to  care  about.) 

I  first  noticed  this  particular  bit  of  silliness  a  few  years  back 
when  Oracle  began  running  an  ad  for  an  Internet  access 
device — a  low-cost  keyboard  and  modem  hooked  to  a  televi- 
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Your  employees. 
Your  content. 
Our  software. 
Two  days. 

(Who  knew  the  formula  for  higher  profits  was  so  simple?) 
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sion  set  that  would  bring  the  Internet  to  poor  children.  The  ad 
opened  in  an  inner  city  apartment  building  and  zoomed 
through  a  window  where  we  saw  a  kid,  keyboard  on  lap, 
accessing  an  educational  website.  On  the  television  in  front  of 
him  a  whale  breached  and  fell  back  in  the  water  in  colorful, 
full  screen,  flawlessly  fluid  motion.  What  Oracle  failed  to 
explain  in  the  ad,  besides  where  one  could  go  to  buy  one  of 
these  things,  was  how  this  kid’s  family  was  able  to  afford  a  T1 
circuit  and  the  associated  hardware  to  support  30  frames  per 
second  full-motion  video.  This,  we  were  left  to  assume,  must 
be  the  best  wired  tenement  building  in  New  York  City. 

My  current  favorites  are  a  couple  from  my  friends  at  IBM, 
part  of  their  “E-Business  Innovation  Campaign”  series.  In  one, 
a  woman  points  her  cell  phone  at  a  soda  machine,  hits  a  button, 
and  a  can  of  mildly  corrosive,  carbonated  sugar  water  rolls 
out  to  the  tag  line  “Wireless  E-Business  Coming  from  IBM.” 

Hey,  I’ll  go  out  on  a  limb  here  and  predict  that  this  is  not  the 
future  of  e-business — not  because  it  can’t  be  done,  but  because 
it  won’t  be  done  (and  while  you  guys  will  never  admit  it,  I  think 
you  know  that).  This  happens  to  be  an  area  I  know  something 


What  Oracle  failed  to  explain  was  how  this  kid’s  family 
could  afford  a  T1  circuit  and  the  associated  hardware  to 
support  30  frames  per  second  full-motion  video. 


about,  so  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  an  outdoor,  graffiti- 
covered  pop  machine  being  serviced  by  a  minimum  wage  delivery 
person,  appropriately  outfitted  and  networked  (wireless  or  oth¬ 
erwise)  to  accept  payment  from  a  cell  phone  would  make  the 
cost  of  a  can  of  Pepsi  about,  oh,  five  bucks. 

Might  as  well  vend  Dom  Perignon  in  Waterford  crystal  glasses. 

But  pop  machine  profitability  aside,  and  acknowledging  the 
crushing  burden  of  carrying  around  more  than  a  couple  of 
quarters  in  your  pocket,  how  is  a  cell  phone  easier,  more  reliable 
or  more  secure  than  a  credit  card? 

The  other  e-business  ad,  to  be  forever  filed  under  the  heading 
Fat  Chance,  opens  on  an  aggravated  businessman  speaking  rap¬ 
idly  into  a  speaker  phone  in  one  of  those  languages  that  seem  to 
have  no  breaks  between  words.  Let’s  say  it’s  Turkish.  Taking  the 
heat  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  is  a  young  woman  in  Anywhere, 
USA,  except  she’s  hearing  the  words  translated  by  a  computer, 
real-time,  in  English.  Her  answers,  spoken  in  English  and  trans¬ 
lated  real-time  back  into  Turkish,  are  heard  on  the  conference 
room  speaker  in  the  same  high  octave  female  voice.  The  busi¬ 
nessman’s  concerns  are  addressed,  and  everyone  smiles. 

What  next?  American  Airlines  advertising  scheduled 
service  to  Jupiter? 


Given  the  current  state  of  speech  recognition  technology,  I 
imagine  the  conversation  actually  went  something  like: 

Businessman  (in  Turkish)  “I  need  to  speak  to  someone  in  the 
service  department  right  away!  ” 

Translation  “My  voice  will  ask  you  to  wax  my  dog.  ” 

Young  Woman  (in  English)  “Wax  your  dog ?!  What’s  that  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean?  Hey,  who  is  this?” 

Translation  “Of  course,  sir.  I’ll  connect  you.” 

Speech  recognition  is  one  of  those  technologies  that’s  been 
going  absolutely  nowhere  for  a  long  time.  Due  ewe  no  watt  eye 
mean?  In  1984, 1  worked  on  a  project  with  a  company  called 
Heuristics  to  adapt  its  speech  recognition  input  device  (a  micro¬ 
phone  and  black  box  about  the  size  of  a  suitcase)  to  a  mini¬ 
computer  built  by  MAI  Basic  Four.  The  system  had  a  vocabulary 
of  a  few  hundred  words,  worked  correctly  about  70  percent  of 
the  time  and  was  clumsy  to  use.  That  is,  it  worked  every  bit  as 
well  as  the  systems  we  have  today.  The  lack  of  real  progress 

during  the  past  17  years 
isn’t  for  want  of  trying;  it’s 
because  it’s  so  dam  hard  to 
do.  So  hard,  in  fact,  that 
a  viable  solution  simply 
won’t  be  developed  with 
any  of  the  tools  we  have 
today.  Layer  on  top  of  that 
the  need  for  a  consistently  reliable  translation  processor  capa¬ 
ble  of  understanding  accents  and  intonations,  and  then  accu¬ 
rately  communicating  intent,  and  you’re  staring  at  a  problem 
so  big  it  actually  stares  back. 

What  Are  You  Thinking? 

Given  this  particular  trend  in  marketing,  I  recently  did  one  of 
my  highly  informal  surveys  of  friends  to  test  their  impression 
of  the  state  of  computer  technology  and — Jeez! — either  your 
ads  are  more  effective  than  I  thought  or  I  need  to  get  smarter 
friends.  There’s  a  lot  of  confusion  out  there,  and  a  real  gap 
between  perception  and  reality  that  may,  in  fact,  be  contribut¬ 
ing  to  some  of  the  difficulties  we  IT  guys  have  managing  user 
expectations. 

So  here’s  my  question.  Why?  With  the  cost  of  producing  and 
airing  commercials  so  astronomically  high,  and  with  so  many 
real  products  and  real  services  in  your  offerings,  what’s  the 
point  of  selling  flashy  impossibilities?  Or  is  that  indeed 
the  point?  It  strikes  me  that  these  ads  are  (in  spite  of  their 
cost)  a  relatively  cheap  way  to  get  a  foot  in  the  door.  The  kind 
of  trick  that  gets  used  car  salesmen  in  trouble  with  consumer 
protection  agencies.  It  seems  that  you  are  intentionally  target- 
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ing  a  nontechnical  audience — executives  that  should,  but  don’t, 
know  better.  Executives  who  write  me  little  Post-it  notes  that 
read,  Why  aren’t  we  doing  this? 

Honestly,  guys,  this  is  really  pointless  and  in  the  long  run 
actually  hurts  both  our  chances  of  delivering  real  value.  I  have 
a  few  suggestions,  but  first  let’s  make  sure  that  we’re  clear  on 
three  very  important  things:  I  make  the  buying  decisions,  I 
place  the  orders,  and  ultimately  I  judge  the  success  or  failure 
of  your  product.  With  that  in  mind,  please  consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  when  developing  your  next  television  mar¬ 
keting  campaign. 

First,  speak  directly  and  intelligently  to  me,  the  CIO,  instead 
of  to  those  above  and  around  me  on  the  organization  chart. 
Second,  stop  trying  to  sell  consulting  services  by  intimating,  how¬ 
ever  subtly,  that  my  IT  department  is  not  up  to  the  job 
(“Keane — We  Get  IT  Done”).  Suggesting  that  my  department 

is  not  up  to  the  job  is 


cio.com 


Do  vendors  sell  CIOs  short? 
Tell  us  at  QUICK  POLL  at 
www.cio.com. 


pure  nonsense.  I’ve  seen 
your  people  in  action, 
and  they’re  not  better 
than  mine.  Third,  how 
about  presenting  CIOs  in 


your  advertisements  as  competent,  dignified  professionals,  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  spot  on  the  senior  team,  instead  of  the  harried, 
disheveled  nincompoops  that  have  now  become  the  television 
stereotype?  And  finally,  and  surely  most  important,  market  only 
those  things  that  you  (and  we)  can  actually  deliver. 

It  ought  to  go  without  saying  that  if  you  directed  your  highly 
developed  marketing  skills  toward  making  my  job  easier,  you’d 
actually  sell  more  stuff.  Help  me  sell  adequate  levels  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  technology  to  top  management.  Help  me  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  right  technologies  at  the  right  time.  Help  me  promote 
confidence  in  my  department  among  top  management  and 
users,  and  they,  in  turn,  will  green-light  more  projects.  More 
projects,  more  spending,  more  orders  to  you,  our  vendors. 
Simple,  eh?  Now  do  it! 

We’ll  be  watching. 

Sincerely,  Anonymous  BE] 


Do  you  have  other  explanations  for  why  technology  suppliers  advertise 
fantasies  instead  of  realities?  Tell  Anonymous  about  it  via  e-mail  at 
confidential@cio.com.  Anonymous  has  been  a  CIO  at  household-name 
companies  for  more  than  12  years. 
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Marrying  content  and  technology 

The  changing  role  of  the  systems  administrator 


Content  Is 
Still  King 

BY  ANTHEA  C.  STRATIGOS 

THERE’S  A  FAMOUS  DRAWING  by  Cartoonist  W.E.  Hill  that  when 
looked  at  one  way  features  an  old  lady,  but  looked  at  another 
way,  shows  a  picture  of  a  young  woman.  This  drawing  mirrors 
the  current  world  of  technology  and  content;  IT  professionals 
and  CIOs  look  at  the  picture  from  one  perspective,  and  content 
managers  see  it  quite  differently. 

In  this  day  and  age,  separating  content  from  technology  is 
irrelevant.  According  to  most  of  our  end  user  research  and 
feedback  about  portals  and  websites  featuring  both  internal 
and  external  content,  it’s  clear  that  most  sites  are  akin  to  a 
confusing  drawing  where  the  old  lady  and  the  young  lady  often 
look  like  one  indecipherable,  hard-to-use  mess.  It  will  take 
the  two  worlds  of  content  and  technology  coming  together  to 
make  the  picture  meaningful  for  the  end  user. 

For  years,  IT  professionals  and  information  professionals 
or  content  managers — what  I  call  information  content  or  IC 
professionals — have  been  operating  on  parallel  paths.  Now 
their  worlds  are  colliding  fast.  Computer  networks  and  the 
Web  are  cornerstones  of  our  modern  workplace.  Content  is  the 
star  attraction  on  these  systems,  but  who’s  paying  attention? 


In  dealing  with  all  the  issues  and  complications  of  building 
the  fastest  networks,  the  zippiest  websites  or  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  supply  chains,  it’s  easy  to  miss  the  forest  for  the  trees — 
or,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  the  content  for  the  technology. 
While  we  live  in  a  world  where  technology  rules,  we  must  not 
forget  that  technology  is  really  the  enabler  that  makes  content 
relevant  for  real  people  doing  real  things  and  making  real 
decisions.  Yet  content  is  often  the  stepchild  (dare  I  say  it? — 
the  old  lady)  in  the  picture. 

Best  of  Both  Worlds 

So  how  do  we  make  corporate  portal  investments  meaningful, 
e-commerce  sites  useful,  or  the  terabytes  of  internally  generated 
content  and  tactit  knowledge  available  to  users?  By  bringing 
the  best  skills  from  both  IT  and  IC  to  the  development  of  every 
application.  To  do  this,  however,  IT  needs  to  talk  more  with 
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IC,  recognizing  that  content  professionals  have  been  around 
for  years,  and  they  know  more  about  content  management, 
acquisition,  filtering,  taxonomy  development  and  categoriza¬ 
tion  than  any  tool  or  technology.  These  information  profession¬ 
als — also  known  as  librarians — already  know  the  answers  to 
many  of  the  content  questions  posed  by  the  IT  side  of  the  house. 
They  know  where  to  get  content  and  how  to  present  it  in  a 
meaningful  way.  IT  doesn’t  have  to  reinvent  the  IC  wheel. 

Real  content  management  exists  as  a  separate  competency 
that  is  often  unrecognized  by  IT  managers.  It  is  the  distinct  spe¬ 
cialty  that  includes  knowledge  and  experience  in  a  number  of 
areas.  Among  the  most  prevalent:  assessing  user  content  needs 
and  preferences;  evaluating  and  selecting  content  from  the  myr¬ 
iad  sources  that  best  match  those  needs  and  preferences;  nego¬ 
tiating  pricing  and  licensing  terms  that  are  favorable  to  the 


organization;  facilitating  the  receipt,  organization,  presentation 
and  deployment  of  content  and  making  sure  it’s  integrated  with 
internally  generated  content;  and  managing  content  and  Web 
training,  including  help  desk  services  for  end  users. 

Some  CIOs  already  have  the  right  idea.  They  know  tech¬ 
nology  and  content  are  inextricably  tied  together.  Users  will  be 
equally  dissatisfied  if  either  the  technology  or  the  content  they 
rely  on  is  inadequate,  but  they  will  not  differentiate  between 
the  two.  Rather,  in  their  eyes,  it  is  one  unified  function  that  as 
a  whole  is  useful  or  not.  With  that  in  mind,  it’s  time  for  the  IT 
and  IC  professionals  who  see  the  old  lady-young  lady  drawing 
differently  to  take  their  views  and  make  them  one.  BE] 


Anthea  C.  Stratigos  is  cofounder  and  president  of  Outsell,  a  content 
research  and  analysis  company  based  in  Burlingame,  Calif. 


Net  Effects 

BY  SCOTT  MCNEALY 

THESE  ARE  THE  BEST  OF  TIMES  and  the  worst  of  times  for  the  sys¬ 
tems  administrator.  On  one  hand,  industry’s  increased  reliance 
on  networking  has  turned  the  systems  admin  into  your  com¬ 
pany’s  Tom  Cruise  of  technology.  Even  in  these  cooling  economic 
times,  his  employment  options  are  more  encouraging  than  most. 
And  yet,  these  are  the  worst  of  times  for  the  systems  admin. 
The  same  technological  explosion  that  transformed  the  systems 
admin  into  a  geek  god  now  threatens  to  make  his  job  a  living  hell 
of  unmatched  complexity. 

The  driving  force  behind  that  change  is  something  called 
The  Net  Effect,  which  says  growing  networking  bandwidth 
will  continue  to  eclipse  improvements  in  chip  performance 
and  thus  drive  a  new  wave  of  innovation.  In  today’s  labs,  a 
single  fiber  in  an  optical  network  can  handle  enough  infor¬ 
mation  to  simultaneously  stream  400,000  DVDs.  When  you 
consider  that  the  largest  cable  today  contains  nearly  900  of 
those  fibers,  you  can  see  how  a  previously  unfathomable 
amount  of  information  will  pulse  through  the  Internet. 

For  a  glimpse  of  what’s  to  come,  consider  that  each  year  the 
planet  produces  an  amount  of  information  comparable  to  a 
stack  of  40  billion  magazines.  That  includes  information  that 
hasn’t  yet  reached  the  Internet,  such  as  80  billion  photographs 
and  2.5  billion  CDs.  Can  you  imagine  anyone  trying  to  handle 
all  that  with  a  system  that  can’t  scale  nor  do  the  heavy  lifting? 

The  problem  is  that  massive  volume  equals  massive  head- 
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aches  for  data-center  folks.  Managing  petabytes  of  data  can 
smother  the  most  seasoned  staffs  and  send  expenses  skyrock¬ 
eting.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  buying  a  storage  system,  which 
is  just  one  element  of  a  data  center,  constitutes  only  30  per¬ 
cent  of  its  total  cost  of  ownership.  Managing  the  system  inhales 
the  other  70  percent.  Mounting  complexity  and  costs  will  do 
more  than  drive  IT  folks  wacko.  It  will  ultimately  bring 
Internet  computing  one  step  closer  to  the  utility  model  in  which 
companies  will  outsource  their  data-center  operations. 

In  the  long  run,  we’ll  see  packs  of  systems  admins  leaving  their 
employers  and  migrating  to  service  providers  who  do  nothing 
but  data-center  management.  Expect  some  of  these  service 
providers  to  outsource  portions  of  their  Internet  operations  to 
other  specialists.  But  they  will  need  help.  Those  service  providers 
will  need  sophisticated  but  easy-to-use  systems  that  automati¬ 
cally  manage  their  operations — conducting  diagnostics,  manag¬ 
ing  volume  loads,  tracking  resources  and  balancing  capacity 
levels.  They  need  what  I  call  a  big,  freaking  Web-tone  switch, 
which  is  an  integrated 
system  that  is  as  reliable 
as  the  dial-tone  system. 

In  the  end,  expect  all 
of  that  to  give  everyone 
more  time  to  focus  on 
his  true  core  competen¬ 
cies.  And  contrary  to  what  some  may  think,  the  core  compe¬ 
tency  of  the  systems  admin  will  be  to  manage  the  service,  not 
the  server.  Until  then,  be  kind  to  your  systems  admins.  They 
have  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  BE] 


Do  you  have  an  opinion  you 
would  like  to  express?  Let 
Senior  Editor  Megan  Santosus 
know  at  santosus@cio.com. 


Scott  McNealy  is  chairman  and  CEO  of  Sun  Microsystems  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 
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Pay  Later 

CIOS  RUNNING  MAC,  Unix  or  Linux  client  operating  systems  can  skip 
this  column.  If  you  have  Windows,  read  on. 

Many  corporations  upgraded  desktop  and  notebook  infra¬ 
structures  in  anticipation  of  Y2K.  Nothing  new  there.  But  such 
upgrades  mean  many  of  your  users  still  boot  up  in  pre- 
Windows  2000  OSs. 

According  to  IDC  (a  sister  company  to  CIO’s  publisher), 
the  worldwide  installed  client  operating  system  environment 
breaks  down  as  follows:  20.4  percent  run  Windows  95,  36.4 
percent  have  Windows  98,  12  percent  opt  for  Windows  NT 
Workstation,  12.3  percent  go  with  Windows  Millennium 
Edition,  and  9.6  percent  have  upgraded  to  Windows  2000 
Professional.  Here’s  why  those  numbers  are  important. 

Microsoft  offers  three  levels  of  support  explained  in  more 
detail  at  www.microsoft.com/windows/lifecycle.asp.  In  the  so- 
called  Mainstream  Phase,  Microsoft  offers  such  things  as  inci¬ 
dent  support,  hot  fix  support  and  online  support  information 
for  up  to  three  years  after  general  availability  of  the  operating 


system.  In  year  four,  support  morphs  into  the  Extended  Phase — 
basically  the  same  as  Mainstream  except  Microsoft  now 
charges  for  it.  Finally  in  year  five,  all  Microsoft  OSs  are  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  Non-Supported  Phase  where  self-guided  online 
support  is  your  only  option. 

On  Dec.  31,  2001,  Windows  95  officially  becomes  a  non¬ 
supported  operating  system.  Six  months  later  on  June  30, 
2002,  all  Windows  Millennium  Edition  and  Windows  NT 
Workstation  operating  systems  enter  the  pay-for-support 
Extended  Phase.  Bottom  line:  Within  the  next  nine  months, 
44.7  percent  of  the  current  Windows  environments  will  offer 
fewer  support  options. 

If  you  are  a  Windows  user — and  are  planning  to  remain 
one — upgrade  your  desktop  and  mobile  infrastructure  preloaded 
with  the  Windows  2000  operating  system.  And  do  it  now. 

Computer  prices  cannot  go  much  lower,  and  you  can  begin 
to  take  advantage  of  new  e-business  software  applications  opti¬ 
mized  for  the  Windows  2000  platform.  Why  wait? 
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202-452-1100  ■  www.hsus.org 


©  Ron  Burns 
www.ronburns.com 


Ron  Bums  is  Artist  in  Residence  for 
The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
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IN  1844,  Samuel  Morse  got  a  $30,000 
grant  from  Congress  to  build  an  electric 
telegraph  line.  Morse  and  Alfred  Lewis 
Vail  devised  a  system  that  sent  short  and 
long  electrical  impulses  over  a  cable.  At  the 
receiving  end,  a  pencil  connected  to  an 
electromagnet  made  dashes  or  dots  repre¬ 
senting  letters  on  a  moving  roll  of  paper. 
Morse  sent  the  first  message,  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to  Baltimore.  It  stated: 
WHAT  HATH  GOD  WROUGHT. 

Until  the  telephone  started  to  replace  its 
succinct,  pay-by-the-word  poetry,  all  the 
most  important  news — births  and  deaths, 
military  orders  and  train  schedules — 
arrived  by  telegram.  Any  citizen  could 
walk  into  a  Western  Union  office  and  relay 
a  message,  which  would  be  sent  over  the 
wires  in  Morse  Code,  then  translated  back 


into  writing  and  hand-delivered  its  last 
mile  by  a  boy  in  an  important  suit. 

Telegrams  have  all  but  vanished, 
although  the  tradition-bound  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  still  uses  them  for  official 
correspondence.  And  Western  Union  offers 
telegrams  over  the  Internet  ( www.western 
union.com).  For  $9.95,  a  Web-enabled 
antiquarian  types  a  1,000-character 
message  into  a  Web  browser.  By  the  next 
day,  Western  Union  prints  and  delivers  the 
message  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


Upon  arrival,  though,  the  telegram 
doesn’t  have  nearly  the  status  it  once  did.  I 
sent  one  to  my  husband,  who  works  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  aficionado 
of  all  things  old.  The  message  sat  in  the 
mailroom  over  the  weekend  before  getting 
to  his  department.  “A  telegram  came  for 
you,”  said  the  sleepy  secretary  the  next 
time  he  passed  through.  HPl 


Senior  Writer  Sarah  D.  Scalet  ( sscalet@cio.com ) 
has  yet  to  receive  a  telegram. 
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If  you  ask  IBM,  e-business 
is  complicated  and  hard. 

So  don’t  ask  them. 

With  fourteen  operating  systems,  multiple  chip  architectures  and  a  tangle 
of  middleware  to  deal  with,  IBM’s  servers  sure  need  a  lot  of  integrating. 

No  wonder  they  charge  so  much  to  “manage"  customers’  infrastructures. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sun  systems  run  on  one  chip  architecture  and  a  single 
operating  environment,  so  you  can  scale  from  under-$l,000  desktop  systems 
to  over-$10-million  data  center  systems  without  breaking  a  sweat  (some¬ 
thing  you  won’t  find  at  IBM).  Because  all  of  our  systems  are  built  with  open 
interfaces  and  APIs,  they  integrate  seamlessly  with  heterogeneous  environ¬ 
ments  and  proprietary  IBM  environments  too.  That  means  you  can  run  just 
about  any  e-business  solution  on  the  planet  without  extra  overhead.  And 
since  every  Sun  system  is  open,  you  can  pick  and  choose  the  best-of-breed 
solutions  that  meet  your  very  particular  requirements. 

IBM  has  it  all  wrong:  e-business  doesn’t  have  to  be  complicated  or  hard. 

You  just  need  the  technologies  and  partners  that  always  speak  the  same 
language:  yours. 
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©2001  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun.  Sun  Microsystems  and  the  Sun  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


ca  smart  Program  Guideline 


The  ca  smart  logo  is  only  to  be  used  by  CA 
partners  for  innovative  eBusiness  products 
or  solutions  on  which  CA  technology  resides, 
is  a  component  of,  or  is  otherwise  integrated. 
Which  would  not  include  sporting  goods. 

For  more  information,  visit  ca.com/casmart. 
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